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LETTE R. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education. 

« 

Waahinflton, D. C, April 10, 1875. 

Sir : The proceedings of tbe recent meeting of the department of 
superintendence of tlie National Educational Association h«ive been 
submitted to me for publication. 

They contain, in addition to several important papers upon topics of 
great interest to educators, which were read before the Department, dis- 
cussions of subjects of present and permanent interest. 

As being of very general interest to educators and as furnishing the 
readiest and cheapest means for answering numerous inquiries received 
at this office, I have the honor to recommend their publication as a 
circular of information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, Commismoner. 
Hon. 0. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Ap[)roved, and publication ordered. 

(J. DELANO, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, JANUARY 27, 
1875. 



FIRST DAY. 



The department of superintendeDce of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, agreeably to the call of the president of tho department and 
the Commissioner of Education, as previously arranged, assembled at 
the office of the Commissioner of Education, at 9^ o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of January, and proceeded thence to Willard Hall, where 
the meeting was called to order at 11 o'clock by Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, 
president, the following members being present, viz : 

Alonzo Aberuethy, State-superintendent, Iowa; George P. Brown, 
superintendent, Indianapolis, Ind.; O. A. Burgess, president Christian 
University, Indianapolis, Ind. ; William E. Creery, superintendent, Bal- 
timore, Md. ; Eichard L. Carne, superintendent, Alexandria, Va. ; George 
F. T. Cook, superintendent colored-schools, Washington and George- 
town, 1>. C. ; E, L. Cooper, superintendent, Stafford County, Va. ; Will- 
iam L. Dickinson, superintendent, Jersey City, N. J. ; General John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, C. ; Alex. C. Hop- 
kins, State-superintendent, Indiana; M. N. Horton, superintendent, 
Williamspoit, Pa. 5 J. K. Jillson, State-superintendent, South Carolina; 
George J. Luckey, superintendent, Pittsburg, Pa. : E. McMillan, super- 
intendent, Youngstown, Ohio; A. P. Marble, superintendent, Worcester, 
Mass. ; M. A. Newell, State-superintendent, Maryland ; B. G. Northrop, 
secretary State-board of education, New Haven, Conn. ; B. F. Patterson, 
superintendent, Pottsville, Pa. ; John D. Philbrick, ex- superintendent, 
Boston, Mass.; H, S. Tarbell, superintendent. East Saginaw, Mich,; 
John P. Wickersham, State-superintendent, Harrisburg, Pa.; and J. 
Ortnond Wilsou, superintendent, Washington, D. C. 

Prayer was offered by Eev. Dr. Kankin, of Washington City. 

President Wilson then delivered the following . ^ 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Gkntlemkn of the Department of Superintendence: We have assembled pur- 
suant to adjuurnmeut of this departnient made at the meetiug held in August last at 
Dt'troit, aud it is my privilege, in behalf of this city, to bid you a hearty welcome. 
Tbo United States Commissioner of Education and the officers of this department, 
wht> were authorized to make the arrangements for this meeting, foand it impracti- 
cablu to pnjpare in advance a full and exact programme for your procedure, and in t\i« 
circular-letter recently addressed to you tliey have only invited your attention \^ w>m^ 
of the important topics that will be presented for your consideration. 

VI 
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At no time since the foaudation of the National Government has the snhject of edu- 
cation, especially when regarded as a part of oar pablic policy, demanded more earnest 
tbonght, careful discussion, and resolute action than it now does. 

It is a time of sharp, bold, sometimes reckless inquiry, that has little respect for 
venerable precedent and the time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. It is claimed here and there, by those who are casting about to find a scape- 
goat on which to load all the evils of the day, that the public schools are failing to 
accomplish their professed mission ; that they are alienating youth from the honest 
toil and thrift of the fathers, sending them from the rural districts, where 

As she fled nuuikiiid, 
There justice left her last lone trace behind, 

and gathering them into the cities and larger towns, often to become the prey of reck- 
lessness, extravagance, and dissipation ; that they fail in properly interweaving spirit- 
ual with secular instruction, or that the moral instruction that is imparted infringes 
upon the prerogatives of the family or church ; that they are undermining the physical 
constitutions of the children committed to their care and 'are sowing the seeds of 
weakness, disease, and deformity ; that they are undertaking too much when they pass 
beyond the boundaries of the rudiments of knowledge and enter upon the work of the 
high school, the college, and the university. Occasionally it is even asserted that our 
National Bureau of Education is not needed by the State and local educational organ- 
izations, or, on the other hand, that it is, with its limited functions and scanty appro- 
priations, a dangerous centralizing power, and therefore it should be '' cut up by the 
roots." 

This apparently unfriendly agitation and discussion should not in the least dishearten 
the friends of the common schools, for it is evident to the most superficial observer 
that the country is in need of more and better education, and these assaults may prove 
to be like the storms that send the roots of the oak deeper into the earth that supports 
it. The work in which wo are engaged will neither go backward nor halt, and" we 
meet to-day to assist in pointing the way to a future that shall more fully meet the 
demands of an advancing civilization. 

The president then announced that motions were now in order. 
General Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, moved, in 
the absence of the secretary, Mr. Stevenson, of Ohio, the appointment 
of a secretary pro tempore^ and nominated Mr. George P, Brown, who 
was accordingly elected 5 and Mr. Goodwin Y. AtLee, of Washington, 
I). C, was appointed assistant secretary. 

The President. I would suggest that the members of the depart- 
ment hand their names to the secretary, so that he can make a complete 
record of the members present. 

On motion of General Eaton, it was ordered that the president ap- 
point a committee of three on order of business. 

General Eaton, Hon. J. P. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
A. Abernethy of Iowa were accordingly appointed. 

After a brief consultation the committee reported that the papers by 
Dr. A. N. Bell and Professor Walter Smith should be reserved for the 
evening-exercises, and suggested that tue paper of lion. B. G. Northrop 
should be now read, and stated that the committee would report again 
on the further order of business. 

The president then announced that " the first paper to be p\^*eu\:v^(\ 
this morning is by Hon. B. G. Northrop- J^'»''pitary of the StatAi-Ajovxvd ui* 
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education of Connecticut. Uis subject is ^ Legal prevention of illit- 

BEMABKS OF MB. NORTHBOP. 



eracy.^'^ 



Mr. Northrop prefaced his paper by the following remarks : 

Mr. PREsmEKT AND GENTLEMEN : In the brief time wliich I am allowed it will be 
impossible to discnss in a broad way the general subject annoanced; and I am undonbt- 
edly expected to speak of the way the plan of compulsory education works in Connec- 
ticut, the State where I am secretary of the educational board. 

Mr. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, (iuterruptiug.) If Mr. Northrop will be kind 
enough to suspend his remarks one moment, I will make a motion. I 
move that at a suitable time the members of this department call in a 
body on the President of the United States and pay their respects to 
him. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Alexander C. Hopkins, of Indiana. There are some gentlemen 
here, presidents of universities, presidents of colleges, &c., who, per- 
haps, feel a little timidity in participating in our proceedings. They may 
think that this is a meeting expressly for the department of superintend- 
ence. I merely wish to suggest the propriety of giving an invitation to all 
such persons present to participate in our proceedings. I would suggest 
that they be called upon to give their names to the secretary, and thus 
become enrolled in our list. Thus we may receive the benefit of their 
counsels, while they will receive whatever advantage can be gained in 
a free consultation with the superintendents. 

The President. If I am not mistaken it has always been considered 
that all such persons who are members of the National Educational As- 
sociation are entitled to participate in our proceedings. It has always 
been considered, as I understand it, that members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association were members of this department. Members of 
the National Educational Association are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in our proceedings. 

General Eaton. May I suggest, Mr. President, that you probably in- 
tend now to say that any of the presidents of colleges or friends of edu- 
cation may consider themselves invited to become members of the 
National Educational Association and participate with us on this 
occasion ? 

The President. Yes, sir. 

General Eaton. My recollection fully confirms what the president has 
said, that gentlemen interested in the cause of education have always 
been invited to participate in our deliberations at their will. 

Mr. Northrop resumed : 

I was about to say that my aim would be especially to speak of the working of these 
laws in the State of Connecticut. With this explanation I will proceed with the read- 
ing of the paper upou 
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THE LRGAI. PUEVBNTION OF ILLITERACY. 

Pablic BeDtiment is a growing power the world over. In our country its inflacnoelt 
most marked. Here it creates law and repeals it. A law in violation of pablic senli- 
ifient is a dead letter, and therefore demoralizing, for laws habitually violated tend t» 
lawlessness. Reverence for law is a wholesome sentiment, which should be early im- 
planted in the juvenile mind. Laws in reference alike to the support of Bcbools or 
attendance upon them must depend largely upon public sentiment. Laws, wbieh maj 
be just and right in themselves, adapted, if sustained, to promote the gieatest goodcf 
the greatest number, may yet fail utterly fix>m the want of popular sympathy and mp- 
port. The question of the expediency of compulsory attendance at school in any gi^vs 
St-ate depends on the enlightened public sentiment of that community. 

Wherever good schools have been so long maintained that the people generally n- 
gard them as essential to their individual thrift and happiness and to poblio aeomity, 
morality, and prosperity, there laws for the prevention of illiteracy may be wias^ 
enacted. In those States where free public schools are still a novelty or where illit- 
eracy most abounds, where multitudes appreciate neither the advantages of edncatioi 
nor the evils of ignorance, compulsory attendance would be premature and impne- 
ticable. 

But in those States where the traditions of the people from their earliest histoiy 
have fostered the general appreciation of the common-school-education as their msit 
precious heritage, as the source of their success and prosperity, as indispensable ts 
their future growth, as the cheapest police-agency, education comes at length to be 
recognized as the universal right, duty, and interest of man. If the State has a right 
to hang a criminal, it has a better right to prevent his crime by proper culture. The 
right to imprison and to exe cute implies the right to use the best means to prevent the 
need of either. 

In Connecticut public sentiment is steadily growing in favor of the legal preventioa 
of illiteracy. Stringent as are our laws on this subject, they have awakened no poblie 
opposition. A few individual malcontents among recent immigrants, mostly thoee frmi 
Canada, have complained because their children could not l>e continuonslj* employed 
in our factories. A few parents — I have not heard of over half a dozen in all^-openly 
defied the law, but, as soon as they found that legal complaints were made out against 
them, they were glad to stay proceedings by compliance with its provisions. Under 
this law we have had as yet no prosecutions and no penalties. We hope there will be 
none. 

To intensify popular interest in education I have visited every township in Connec- 
ticut, and most of them repeatedly. It has been our aim to make the public school the 
center of attraction and interest, so that attendance shall be regarded as a privilege 
rather than a legal necessity. 

LAWS ADOPTED IN CONNBCTICUT. 

You ask me to describe the methods and results of our proceedings in Connecticut 
nnder the new laws of obligatory education. These laws relate both to employers and 
parents. The law in regard to employers was adop ted in 1869. That form of com- 
pulsory education has been in force for five years. An earlier law, copied verbatim from 
a Massachusetts statute, pronounced its penalty against all manufacturtrs who should 
** knowingly employ children who had not attended school," &c. That one word ** know- 
ingly" utterly vitiated the law. It was inserted as an amendment to the original bill 
on its second reading in the Massachusetts senate, at the suggestion of a manufacturer 
who knew well " how not to do it." The Massachusetts law still retains that unfortu- 
nate word. Practically, it is found impossi ble to prove the employer's knowle<lge of the 
child's non-attendance. "Not to know " is always easy for any employer. 

Our law originally applied to manufacturers only ; as revised, it relates equally to 
all employers. According to its provisions, no child under 14 years of age can be 
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tbat the law was imperative and its oflScers in earnest, the law was complied with. 
Many evasions of this law no doubt occnr, bnt, as a general rnle, the people of Connee* 
ticat approve its provisions and mean that they shall be observed. 

The more thoroughly this law is executed, the less of course will be the average at- 
tendance. The greater the number who attend school only the time required by law, 
the less will be the average for the whole year. Three months' schooling a year is not 
enough, but it is a good beginning. " Half a loaf is better than no bread.'' It is hoped 
t hat such interest in school and fondness for books will be awakened as to indnce many 
to attend longer than the time required by law. 

Our aggregate attendance last year was 95.65 per cent, of the whole number enumer- 
iited, the highest figures ever reached in this 8tate. The whole number enumerated 
in 1874 was 133,528 ; the whole number in schools of all kinds was 127,720 ; since 1869 
the increase in enumeration is 9,878 ; since 1869 the increase in number registered at 
school is 19,908. The increase of attendance above the increase in enameratioa is 
10,030. 

This result has cost work. We have not leaned upon the law alone, but it sarely baa 
been of great service. It has awakened no opposition. Both political parties eqoaQy 
favor it. No suggestion for its repeal has been made in the legislature, nor, so far as I 
know, in any Connecticut paper. The people of Connecticut plainly sanction the legil 
prevention of illiteracy. 

EDUCATION OF PUBUC BBNTIMENT. 

Instead of falling back upon the law to do the whole work, we have made argument^ 
persuasion, and conciliation our main reliance. Any statute which should lessen these 
primal forces I should deprecate. But, with growing faith in moral suasion, I prize the 
sterner sanctions of the law as a dernier resscrt only in cases otherwise incorrigible. 
When paternal pride, interest, or authority fails, and parental indifference or intemper- 
ance bars the way to school, legal coercion may be wisely employed. 

Whatever may be true in monarchical governments, in our country there is every 
motive to kindness and conciliation in the execution of such a law. The plan is tmly 
democratic, for its entire management is by the people and for the people, through 
school-officers chosen by the people and responsible to the people. Such a law, in our 
country, should command popular sympathy more than in any monarchy, for it is not 
pressed npon the people by some outside agency or higher power, but is their own 
work, embodying their judgment and preferences. The form of compulsory education 
which existed in Connecticut for more than a hundred and fifty years was not forced 
npon the people as " subjects.** It was rather a living organism, of which they as " sov- 
er^gns'' proudly claimed the paternity, growing up with their growth and recognized 
as the source of their strength and prosperity. After the utmost use of kindness, tact, 
and persuasion, and every effort to awaken a dormant parental pride, if not a sense of 
duty, and showing that education will promote their children's thrift and happiness 
through life, we find that such persuasions are the more efiective when it is under- 
stood that the sanctions of the law might be employed. We have used the right to 
enforce mainly as an argument to persuade an authoritative appeal t^ goml sense and 
parental pride. As thus used, we know in Connecticut that our law ha^t been a moral 
force. It is itself an effective advocate of education to the very class who need it most. 
The people of Connecticut plainly approve this law, stringent as are its provisions. It 
has already accomplished great good and brought into the schools many children who 
would otherwise have been absentees. Since its enactment no objection has been 
juade to it in the legislature, and no article, editorial, or contribution in any Connec- 
ticut paper has expressed disapproval of it, so far as I know. 

Individual instances of neglect or evasion still occur, occasioned by poverty or indif- 
ference of parents, or by the oversight or selfishness of employers, who do not, how- 
ever, deny the justice and necessity of the law. 

22 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 

It is objected that compulsory edncation is monarchical in its origin and character. 
This is erroneous. Massachusetts and Connecticut may justly claim to be the first 
States in the world to establish the principle of compulsory educ;ition. Before the 
peace of Westphalia, before Prussia existed as a kingdom, and while Frederick Will- 
iam waa only elector of Brandenburg, in 1650— two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago — Massachusetts and Connecticut adopted most rigid laws for coercive education. 

The selectmen in every town were then required to see that so much " barbarism*^ was 
not permitted in any family as that their children should not be able perfectly to read 
the English tongue, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein. Repeti- 
tion of the offense was punished with still higher fines or by taking children away 
from their parents and apprenticing them where they would be sure to be educated. 

In the early history of Massachusetts and Connecticut this law was strictly executed. 
It was so heartily approved by the people and the education of all children was so 
generally desired and secured, that attendance lost its involuntary character. Created 
by public opinion, it tended to deepen that sentiment. The demand that the barbarism of 
ignorance should not be tolerated helped to make it disgraceful to keep even an appren- 
tice from schooL To bring up a child or ward in ignorance was shameful and harbaroiu 
in the eyes of the fathers of New England. This is still the sentiment of their genuine 
descendants. High appreciation of education is one of the most precious traditions of 
New England. This old law greatly aided, both in awakening and perpetuating this 
X>ublic interest and in fixing the habits, associations, and traditions of the people. For 
one hundred and seventy years after the adoption of this law an adult native of Con- 
necticat, of sound mind, unable'to read the English language, would have been looked 
upon as a prodigy. Such a citizen of the old New England stock I have never met in 
Connecticut, though I have mingled freely with the people and visited every township 
of the State. 

Judge Daggett, long professor of law in Yale College, on finding any witness on the 
stand or criminal in the dock who could not read and write, used always to ask 
"where were you born?" and with only three exceptions, during his long judicial 
service, did he receive the answer *' In Connecticut.'' But recently immigration has 
caused startling figures of illiteracy, especially in our manufacturing-centers. With 
this ignorance comes indifference to education, and hence the new need of coercion. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE LAW. 

The right of the State to enforce attendance will hardly be questioned by any in 
this body. It is a corollary from the compulsory school-tax. The power that claims 
public money to educate all classes may justly provide that such expenditure should 
not fail of its end through the vice, intemperance, or perverseness of parents. The 
State has the same right to compel the ignorant to learn that it has to compel the 
penurious to pay for that learning. Tax-payers pertinently say, " If you compel us, 
who have no children, to support schools for the good of the State, you must provide 
that the children fail not to share the advantages thus furnished." The question really 
is one not of right, but of expediency. " The people will not bear compulsion" is 
the main objection. In some States this may yet be true, and there coercion would be 
unwise. On this subject public sentiment is often misunderstood and the discernment 
of the masses is underrated. It is a significant fact that the labor-uuions, both in this 
country and in Europe, favor obligatory education. Mixing much with the laboring 
classes for the purpose of promoting school-attendance, I have the best means of 
knowing their sentiments, and have been greatly encouraged by their appreciation 
of education, whether Americans, Germans, Swedes, or Irish. 

FORKIGX INDORSKMRKT OF THE LAW. 

The workingmen of Europe, in their various organizations, show their approval of 
compulsory edncation. At the International Workingnien's Congress, held at Lau- 

23 
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Baune, iu Switzerland, the sentiment cordially adopted after full discassiou was, '' thftt 
education should be universal) compulsory, and national, but not denominational.'' In 
£ngland they are earnestly advocating this measure. The opposition comes from the 
large farmers and property-holders. Attending the National Trades-Union Congrett, 
held for five days at Nottingham, I found that body strongly favoring such a law. One 
ef the members, a leader in the labor-leagne-movement, habitually addressing laige 
assemblies of workingmen in all parts of the country, said he everywhere found amoog 
them great unanimity on this subject and never heard the objection that obligatory 
education would be a usurpation of parental or popular rights. No man in Coglaod 
so fully represents the sentiments of that most oppressed and depressed class, the fium- 
laborers of England, as Joseph Arch. He is a most earnest advocate of universal and 
•ompulsory education. Denied all early school-advantages, his own bitter ezperieDce 
has taught him to condemn the virtual exclusion of children from school by their con- 
stant employment on farms or in factories. His motto is, " Child-labor means pauper- 
ism, crime, ignorance, immorality, and every evil." The latest reports from England 
show that school-attendance has increased most in those towns which adopted the com- 
pulsory system. The absence of opposition from the lower classes and the good effects 
already witnessed are commending this measure to general favor. 

The motto of the National Educational League, suppor ted largely by the common 
people, is, "Education must be universal, unsectarian, and compulsory." This was the 
unanimous sentiment expressed at the great annual meeting of this association held in 
Birmingham two months ago. The compulsory plan is now in operation for aboat 78 
per cent, of the borough-population of England, and, as the last number of the National 
Educational League says, it is working with great success and growing in public favor. 

After many inquiries among the laboring classes in Germany, 1 could nowhere get 
from them any objection to compulsory education. They evidently favor it, and to 
generally regard the school as a privilege that attendance is voluntary, in fact, and few 
think of coercion. Said a resident of Dresden : *^ Were the question of compulaoiy 
attendance to be decided by a plebiscitum to-morrow, it would be sustained by an 
almost unanimous verdict." 

It is a significant fact that Guizot during the last three years of his life stoutly advo> 
cated that compulsory system which he successfully opposed when minister of puUie 
instruction in 1833. The logic of events had refuted his old theory , that such " coerdon 
was the creature of centralization and bore the marks of the convent and the barrack.'^ 
A similar conversion occurred in the case of Canon Kingsleyjust deceased. He long 
look a lively interest in the improvement of the working classes, an interest deepenad 
by his service as government-inspector of schools. On finding that the working-people 
favored compulsory attendance, all his objections vanished. 

Switzerland, the country most jealous of liberty and averse to any form of nsaipi^ 
tion, has long maintained compulsory attendance in all of her twenty-two oant4Nii% 
except in four of the smallest. In the recent revision of her constitution this law was 
made universal in its application. This country — proud of being so long the home ef 
freedom in Europe, glorying in free schools, free speech, free press, free trade, freedom 
of traveling, and freedom of religion — ^has now chosen anew for all its people the sys- 
tem of compulsory attendance. No further facts are needed to show that the prepos 
sessions of intelligent workingmen are not against obligatory education. 

At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Northrop said : 
1 have some circulars such as we have sent to every town in the State in 
large numbers and I have copies of a notice such as we have had posted 
in the factories of Connecticut. Tliese have been put forth in English 
and in French, as the French Canadians are the persons whom we wish 
especially to inform on the subject. These papers, i)r sample copies, are 
here for distribution, if any of the members care to see them. 
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Mr. John D. Philbrigk, of Boston. I have listened with the greatest 
interest and pleasure to the paper which has been read and the acoom- 
pausing remarks. It seems to me scarcely possible that any sabject of 
greater importance in connection with the educational interests of the 
country can be presented for our consideration at this meeting ; and I 
am especially glad that the matter has been brought before us in this 
practical way, in illustrating what has been so successfully done in the 
State of Connecticut. I rise more especially to make one inquiry of the 
honorable secretary. That inquiry is in regard to direct compulsion. 
If I have understood the remarks tbat have been made, they have refer- 
ence mainly to what our English cousins call '^ indirect compulsion f 
that is, provision for compelling manufacturers to desist from the em- 
ployment of children who have not had a certain prescribed amount of 
schooling. I should like to inquire, therefore, whether in Connecticut 
there is any provision of the schooMaw requiring children to attend a 
certain number of months ; and, if so, whether there has been provision 
made for executing that law directly, bringing the children into school, 
compelling their attendance. I understand that the manufacturers are 
liable to fines or some other penalty for the employment of children 
who have not received during the year the prescribed amount of 
schooling. But is there no provision going directly to the child or to 
Its parents, requiring attendance during the prescribed term in the 
public schools T Is there no provision for punishing the parent if the 
child does not attend the given number of months T 

Mr. Northrop. I am much obliged for the inquiry. In the circular to 
which I have referred, you will find the law on the subject. I will 
read it: 

All parents, and those who have the oare of children, shaU bring them up in some 
liMiest and lawful calling or employment and shaU instmot them or canse them to be 
iDBtmcted in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. And 
every parent, guardian, or other person having control and charge of any child be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 years, shaU cause such child to attend some public 
or private day-echool at least three months In each year, six weeks at least of which 
attendance shaU be oonsecutlye, or to beiiutmeied at home at least three months in each 
year in the branches of education required to be taught in the public schools, unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance inexpe- 
dient or impracticable. 

The penalty for the yiolation of the abeve provisions is a fine of five dollars " for 
every week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year, during which any parent or 
guardian shaU have failed to comply therewith.'' 

At the outset we began with what may be properly called indirect 
legislation on the subject. We commenced with a stringent enforce- 
ment of the law in regard to the employment of children who had not 
attended the public school for the proper period. I have spoken of our 
action under that law. TVhen we had this law in our hands, and were 
able to specify a penalty for disobedience to its provisions, we went to 
the manufacturers, in a conciliatory way, and secured their volustary 
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pledge of co-operation. And I wa« almost as much surprised as grati- 
fied to find the heartiness with which the manufacturers throogfaoutUie 
State came into the agreement ; and 1 think it is really wonderful, as 
well as a theme for gratitude, to see how our manufacturers, as a rale, 
agreed to this pledge. We have an agent constantly employed in visitiDg 
the factories of the State. His aim is to get the name of every factw;- 
child in Connecticut 

Mr. Philbbigk, (interrupting.) The gentleman does not understand 
my question. The point was, whether there was any provision of 
law, bearing directly on the children or on the parents, compelling 
scbool-attendance ; and, if so, what is the method of executing that lawf 
I am not inquiring as to whether there are any officers in the State dep- 
utized to prepare a list of the children employed in the factories. My 
question is, whether the children are themselves actually reqoired to 
attend school during three months in the year T If that is so, what are 
the provisions of the law ? 

Mr. NoRTHBOP. Large numbers of the manufacturers have given their 
promise, also, that, one week before the time when children most be sent 
from the factories to the school, they will send such a list of names to 
the school- visitors as is requisite, in order to facilitate and insure the ex- 
ecution of the law. This is a valuable co-operation. At the outa^ 
before this compulsory law was passed, some parents and some mana* 
facturers said that if children were not employed in the factories thcu 
would be idling in the streets. The law was then passed, or modified M 
as to provide for compulsory attendance of the children and that they 
should be sent to the schools as soon as they were discharged from the 
factories. This was the effect of it. The law was then made universal, 
making the duty of attendance obligatory upon the children and tiie 
parents, whether the child was sent from the factories or not. The law 
is now of universal application. 

Professor M. A. Nevtexl, of Maryland. I would like to ask the hon- 
orable secretary, in his estimate of the good results arising from these 
compulsory laws, as he ascribes them, how much he really thinks is duett 
the voluntary pledges taken by the manufacturers themselves. Judging 
from his argument, the good results appear to be due more to the pledgee 
voluntarily taken by the manufacturers than to the laws themselves. 

Mr. KoBTHBOP. I think we owe much to the co-operation of the man- 
ufacturers, but I think the pledge itself was due to the law. I have no 
certain idea that we could have obtained that voluntary pledge from 
the manufacturers if they had not known that the moment they refused 
we would have put on the screws. 

Mr. Newell. Now, is not my friend from Connecticut well satisfied 
that if he, or his agent, had gone around among the manufacturers, as 
he describes, and asked for signatures to such a pledge, without any 
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law in the backgroand, that a great proportion of those who did si^ 
ander the law would have signed without the law ! 

Mr. Northrop. A great number, no doubt, would have done so. Not 
all, but many. 

Mr. Philbrigk. I am very much obliged to the honorable secretary 
for the answers which have been given to my questions, and I am very 
much interested in all that he has said ; but I do not yet understand 
how these children are reached in the State of Connecticut. He has 
told us how they are reached and designated when employed in factories. 
Now, there is a large class of children in that as in every State who 
are not employed in any manufacturing-establishments. Therefore, any 
indirect compulsion operating through the manufacturers does not touch 
them, is not brought to bear upon them. 

My question is, what is done under the law in the State of Connecti- 
cut in such cases where the children do not attend or labor in any of the 
manufacturing-establishments, where the parents of the children are 
able to, and willing to, s.upport them without requiring any work in 
such establishments from them T 

Mr. Northrop. The law applies directly to them as much as to any 
other children. I can explain in a few words how we reach them. I 
will read from this circular, which explains how the school-officers in 
each of the towns are required by law to inquire into the attendance of 
children living within the boundaries of their school-districts : 

The board of education have appointed Mr. Giles Potter as agent to secare the 
observance of this law. For this purpose he is now visiting different parts of the 
State and occasionaUy lecturing on educational topics. His experience in the legisla- 
ture, and especially in the revision of the school-laws, in which he took the most active 
part, will enable him to give needed information to the school-officers with whom he is 
constantly conferring. As achool-viaitora are rehired by law to inquire into the causes and 
eoctent of non-aiiendance, they are requested to communicate to the secretary of the hoard any 
facts they may learn as to neglect in the schooling of children. While the board of educa- 
tion must take the steps *' proper to secure the due obs ervance" of the law, it is hoped 
the necessity of rigorous measures may be avoided. 

Occasionally such information comes to us ; and, if the school- visitors 
cannot meet the exigency, if they cannot meet the difficulty, or wish 
any help, we send at once to that particular town our agent, Mr. Giles 
Potter. Even if it be only one family that is complained of, he will go to 
that town for the sake of reaching a single family. He will say to that 
family that unless their child or children attend school we shall at once 
commence a prosecution. In some four or five cases parents have an- * 
nounced that they would defy the law. Then a complaint was laid be- 
fore the grand jury. When they found that we were in earnest in 
regard to the matter, their children began to attend school. They were 
very willing, apparently, to secure the withdrawal of the complaint, by 
compliance with the law. 

Mr. Philbbige. Allow me to ask another question, and that is, if 
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tb<5 authorities in the State of Counecticat have had to do with parento 
who were unable to provide text-books or clothing for their cbildrea 
and how it in ttiat the compulsory' law reaches that class of childr^i if 
Mucli have to be provided for f I am quite well aware that there is a 
class in Connecticut, perhaps a larger class than in any other State, in 
whicli the parents have their children employed in mannfactories and 
obtain wages for them, and they are very reluctant to send them to 
school. But there must be another class of children whose parents at 
the best are unable to furnish their children with suitable books or com- 
fortable clothing. There is a class of orphans and half-orphana. There 
is a class of vagrant children whose parents feel or exhibit do great 
interest in their welfare and are either unable or unwilling to fornisk 
theiu with proper school-books and clothing. How are these classes 
reiuihed under the system adopted in Connecticut Y 

Mr. NoKTUBOP. No doubt there are some of that class who escape us. 
We have sent out printed circulars to every town, having reterenoe to 
such a class ; but such eftbrts as we have made are not claimed as of 
universal elllcacy. We have recommended contributions and the pro- 
vision of funds for use in supplying text books for such children as are 
unable to purchase them ; and we have urged strongly that some gen- 
eral plan be adopt^ed for supplying the children of very indigent parents 
with suitable school-clothing — some such plan as has been so sacoess- 
i\k\\y employed in some Sunday-school-enterprises. We don't claim tiiat 
we have met this difficulty fully, and, as I have said, there are, no doabt, 
some iuises of destitution or perhaps of willful vagrancy. 

Mr. l^uiUiBiOlC. Then I do not understand that there is any machinery 
in the SUite of Connecticut for executing the compulsory law wbiek 
exists, except such as consists in the visits of this special agent. I do 
not understand that there are any truant-officers, who make it tibeir 
special business in oertain districts to go tsom house to house and see 
that every child is properly in attendance at school. I understand that 
there ai^e no such officers in Couueotiout 

Mr, NoHTUBOP, The school-visitors aire specially invited to appoint 
one of their unmber to attend to this duty. It is not always done. 

Mr. PiiU3BlCK« Are they directl^v required by law to attend to this 
duty t 

Mr. N0KTUKOP« The school-visitors are by law required to see to the 
attendance at* children within their districts. 

. Mr« ruiLniacjc. They are not required to appoint special officers for 
this work i 

Mi\ XoHtUBOP* Ncssir. 

Mr. PmLnBiCJu There is no compulsion brought to bear on the school- 
visitors iVur the execution of this duly f 

Mr. NoKTiiKOP. There is do c<Mupulsion brought to liear upon them in 
that rei:>|HH^t. Th«w is no penalty attached to thur tkilure in this par- 
Ik tiliir. 
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Mr. Philbrick. Then it seems there is a deficiency in the law when 
it comes to practical application. You have a resolution calling upon 
visitors to do this thing, and there is no compulsion by law in regard 
to it. It seems to me that,* if the school-visitors here or there should 
differ from the legislature in their view of the law, there would be no 
means of requiring them to appoint any person to see that the children 
in their neighborhood attended school for the proper period. 

Mr. FoETHROP. There are truant-officers in the city of Few Haven. 
You have possibly noticed the fact that during school-hours you cannot 
find any boy to black your boots. The boys are in attendance upon the 
school or are playing shy of the officers. There are truant-officers in 
Hartford, and in New London, and in other cities; and I believe that 
they are efficient where they are employed. 

Mr, Newell. I should like to ask one question. I would like to 
inquire if the secretary has any means of ascertaining the proportion of 
children in attendance at school all the year round — who are employed 
and who are idle. 

Mr. Northrop. We have returns from the manufacturing-establish- 
ments, as I have said. 

Mr. Newell, Have you definite means for determining the propor- 
tion of children employed and of children who are idle when not in 
school T 

Mr. Northrop. As I have stated, the aggregate attendance is 95.65 
per cent., almost 96 per cent., and is very encouraging, although it is 
not up to where it ought to be. We hope to bring it up higher. But, 
when you consider the very large number of children between 4 and 
5 years of age, whose attendance at school we discourage, we submit 
that the result of the calculation is gratifying. 

Mr. Newell. How near does the average attendance reach your 
figures f 

Mr, Northrop. I can read the figures to you from the report. Of 
course the average attendance will diminish just in proportion as the 
aggregate attendance increases 5 that is to say, the more strictly you 
enforce the law prohibiting the employment of children unless they 
have attended three months in the year, the greater will be the number 
who will attend only three months in the year, the greater will be the 
number of poor children who will attend school as the law requires and 
no longer ; and so the average attendance will be less. If it will not 
weary you I will read the figures. ^ 

Mr. A. (J. Hopkins. Does this 95 per cent, come within the limit of 
children between 4 and 16 years of age f In other words, is the high- 
est limit of enumeration 16 years f In the schools out West we have 
persons 16, 17, 18, and 20 years of age attending school. Now, I would 
like to ask if in your enumeration all such attendants, over 16, are 
counted in ? 

Mr. Northrop. Thev are all counted in. 
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Mr. Hopkins. That will make quite a diffeieDce. 

Mr. NoBTHBOP. But that number is more than counterbalanced by 
the number of children at school within the year at which we limit or 
advise first attendance. 

Mr. Philbbigk. It is not my purpose to occupy the attention of the 
convention by making any extended speech, but I wish to say a very 
few words before the subject is finally disposed of, I wish to say that 
I feel that the experiment in Connecticut is another valuable arguoieDt 
in favor of this principle of compulsion ; and 1 am one of those, Mr. 
President, who fully believe, who have the firmest and most unsbakeD 
convictions, not only in the expediency of this principle as an indispeo- 
sable element in our system of public schools in the dififerent States, 
but I also believe, from the evidence which we have in this country and 
in other countries, that compulsion, direct compulsion — what we call 
compulsory education in the common sense of the term — is destined to 
be absolutely universal in every country that pretends to educate its 
children. That is, in a word, my creed on this subject; and the morel 
study history, the more I observe the workings of this system at the 
present day and the great drift of public sentiment in different coun- 
tries on this subject, the more strongly am I convinced. The honorable 
secretary has alluded, I think, to the recent movement in England ia 
regard to this subject, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have a lesson 
given us in the experience of England on this subject, which is of the 
greatest importance. Within the last fifteen or sixteen years, I have 
come in contact with a great many leading Englishmen — men high in 
infiuence, men deeply interested in the subject of popular edncation in 
Great Britain. Every one of these men up to the year 1870, without 
exception, said : ^' No matter what else we might be able to do in Great 
Britain to advance the cause of public education, one thing we can 
never do, and that is, we can never inaugurate a system of compulsory 
education.'' " The people of England," they said, " have too much of 
the sentiment of individual liberty. They are too self-willed, too spir- 
ited in resisting everything that looks like a tyrannical coercion. They 
will never consent to such a system. You may persuade them; you 
may bring to bear upon them moral suasion^ you may make your 
schools attractive and beautiful, and so appeal successfully to their in- 
telligence, or good nature, or pride. But as for compulsion, we can 
never think of that.'' 

Well, what has been the result ? The leading men of England, who 
handled the great bill of 1870, which was passed, looking at the experi- 
ence of Europe, said that they would venture for Great Britain this 
measure in the interests of popular education. But even in tkeir spirit 
of venture they were most considerate and cautious. Tbey said : '* We 
will venture to ingraft in this bill a simple provision for local compul- 
sory action. We will claim it as a provision under the principles of 
English liberty. We will provide the local right for compelling the 
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attendance of children, so that, in any particular city, district, or neigh- 
borhood, the subjects of Great Britain may have compulsory education 
if they desire it." And they draughted that measure in accordance with 
these sentiments, expecting that it would result in a practical adoption 
i'l hardly any instance. This was a feeler. It was thrown out as a ten- 
tative provision, to see what the result would be. Now, what has that 
result been f Why, sir, the facts which are recorded before us are some- 
thing scarcely less than astounding. The whole city of London has 
been canvassed, and the name, and age, and residence of every child 
taken with reference to the execution of a compulsory law. Every por- 
tion of that great city has been districted by boundaries of convenient 
size. And every one of these districts is furnished with truant-officers, 
appointed solely with the official view and authority, under the law of 
the kingdom, to go from house to house and see that the children are at 
school. And over them are local superintendents, whose work is super- 
vised by a general superintendent. So that we may say that, so far as 
the system is concerned, they are not behind any of our States in this 
movement ; and especially may we say this from the mere fact of the 
law being upon the statute-book. There they make laws to be enforced 
and enforce laws that are made. They do not pass laws there to be dis- 
regarded. They are well known as peculiar in that respect. To pass a 
law in view of its being ignored or disregarded is something that they 
cannot exactly comprehend. They do not know what that means. 

When, under the statute, the boards of education adopted these rules, 
they adopted them with the purpose of executing them. The law and 
the rules under the law are being executed there, and compulsory edu- 
cation is as fully and completely enforced throughoat the whole city of 
London as it ever was in any part of Prussia, or Saxony, or Branden- 
burg. And that is only one example. Such is the condition of affairs 
there. Attendance has already been reported which reaches 79 per 
cent, of the enumeration. But the most extraordinary thing in connec- 
tion with this whole matter I am about to state. Mr. W. E. Forster, a 
man who came up from the people, the father of the educational law, 
really the great promoter of this work which is being carried on by the 
national board of education — Mr. Forster, who is, I may say, the coming 
statesman of England — on a public occasion in England, in August, in 
Sheffield, at the dedication of the new school-house — declared that he 
placed himself squarely on the platform of universal compulsory educa- 
tion. Mr. Forster said that he hoped the Disraeli government would 
have the honor, which they could not claim, but which they would be glad 
to claim, of making compulsory education universal. Now, it is within 
the discretion of the school-boards to adopt the system. Now, I say 
this is the lesson for America to study, for we are of the same race. 
We have the same literature and the same general ideas of advance in 
civilization. 

It is said that this may be considered as a question of expediency. 
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Look at the history of this matter in other countries. There is Belgiu; 
forty-four years ago they adopted a system of education somewhat ann* 
ilar to the one that has been considered. But it was determined that 
the people were opposed to compulsory education. The law was Bot 
executed, even as it stood. Where is that people now f These Tcvy 
people have made a careful survey of the illiteracy of the oountiy and 
spread it before the world. What story does that tell t We have the 
astounding fact that half of the population of Belgium is unable to 
read and write to-day. Compare this side by side with the reports firiMi 
Switzerland. In every country where education is compulsory the 
ability to read and write is universal. And look at the reports fnm 
Prussia, where the system has been so thoroughly enforced. We find 
that out of the great population of the city of Berlin, only two oat of 
one thousand were unable to read and write, while, from reports comiag 
from France, we discover that twenty-nine out of every one hundred cn- 
not read and write. This, sir, tells the story. And as a great philosopher 
said thirty or forty years ago, when he urged the introduction of 
system in Prussia, with a prophetic vision of the future, ^^The 
pulsory features of the law will only be required for the first generatkm. 
When the system is once fairly inaugurated, as it will be in one gener- 
ation, very little compulsion will be needed or known." That proved to 
be literally true, and it proved to be exactly the same in Saxony. Airf 
I will say here, without desiring to impeach the general historical m- 
curacy of my friend, the secretary, that I think, if he will go back, he 
will find that this principle was promulgated in Saxony and in Massa- 
chusetts at the same time. I see that he places Gonnecticat in the 
same category with Massachusetts. 

Mr. KoBTHBOP. I put Massachusetts first. 

Mr. Philbbick. I see that a famous gentleman — a gentleman who 
has become pretty well known lately — Mr. Henry Ward Belcher, made a 
speech the other day, in which he said that Connecticut had the honor 
of inaugurating compulsory education. A law was passed on this sQb- 
ject in Massachusetts in 1847, but that was not the first. The principle 
of the law was declared and adopted in France in 1580, but it was not 
carried out. So it was in Saxony, but it was not carried out until abont 
thirty or forty years ago. There was a great pressure in regard to it at 
first, but now, in these European countries, although it is on the statnte- 
books, it is not necessary to enforce it. 

I may speak a word in regard to the cjystem which we have in Boston. 
AVe have there a number of truant-oflBcers. The law was passed pro- 
viding for this system in 1850. The people were afraid to touch it at 
first. They went up to it, or were led up to it, as a horse goes up to a 
lumber- wagon at first and takes a little smell of it, and by and by they 
began to consider that it was not such a very bad thing after all. Bnt 
it could not be enforced. We could not get a law that would stand the 
test of judgment of an old gentleman who sat on the bench. Finally 
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we got a lawyer to draw up a law ; but that would Dot work. We ilnallj 
got oue of our judges to draw a law which he was williug to execute. 
Then we took hold of it. In 1863 the system of briugiug in the ab- 
sentees had a practical commencement, and since 1863 the work has 
gone on very well. There are now fourteen truant-officers, with a super- 
intendent at their head, in the several districts.^ The provision is, of 
course, for compulsory schooling during three months in the year, and 
we had some circulars printed for distribution among the parents. But 
the officers advised against their distribution. And for what reason ? I 
will teU you, sir. They are really practicing there what might be 
called a species of pious fraud. Many, and perhaps the majority, of the 
parents think that under the law their children must go to school the 
year round. The officers say that if they take these circulars or cards 
around the parents will become better informed on the subject, aud, 
finding that their children need not go but three months in the year, 
many will not send them beyond that time. [Merriment.] As it is, they 
think they must go all the year round. And one of the most curious 
and happy effects which I have observed from this work, among the 
very class of people to whom I have jnst referred, is the cultivation of 
such a sentiment and feeling among the children that they consider 
themselves disgraced by voluntary absence from school. They have 
come to that belief to a great extent. They want knowledge. They 
are becoming proud of their school-privileges. 

For one, I must say that I am thoroughly in favor of the compulsory 
system, and believe it will be more and more approved in proportion as 
it is thoroughly executed. 

General Baton. The committee desire to state thatthey have informa- 
tion that the President of the United States will be pleased to receive 
the members of the association between 12 and 1 o'clock. The com 
mittee would suggest that the members pay their visit at half-past 
twelve o'clock. It is understood that the department will proceed, under 
the lead of President Wilson, to the Executive Mansion. Before that 
time, however, there will probably be a further report from the committer 
on the order of business. 

Mr. Newell, of Maryland. I have sometimes been classified as op- 
posed to compulsory education ; but if compulsory education is to be 
understood as it is explained by my friend from Connecticut, as I have 
heard him here to-day, I must say that I have very little fault indeed 
to find with it. We really do not need, however, a compulsory law until 
the public sentiment has been thoroughly conciliated in every State ; 
for after this thorough conciliation and consolidation of public senti- 
ment the law is to be carried out in a spirit of preservation. Then, sir, 
with regard to such a system, I should be inclined to place myself among 
its most sincere and hearty advocates; but what I do object to is the in- 
troduction of compulsion before the people are ready for it. What I 
object to still more is the idea that the mere placing of such a law upon 
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the statute-book will prove a panacea^or all the evils of which he com- 
plains. There would be very little difficulty in having enacted a earn- 
pulsory law in any State of this Union. The difficulty lies in the en- 
forcement of it ; and unless you are prepared to thoroughly organize i 
body of officers to carry out the requirements of your law, then yoar 
law is just so much waste-paper. With regard to the advantages that 
are alleged to have followed during the past few years, in Connecticiit, 
from the enforcement of a compulsory system, as I understand it, 1 may 
say, or may suggest, that it is very doubtful whether all the increase of 
attendance has resulted from the enactment of the compulsory statuta 
or not. At all events I will give you a figure on the other side. We 
have no compulsory law in Maryland. The increase of attendance dur- 
ing the past year has been six thousand and some-odd persons. That 
may be put in comparison with an increase of four thousand which has 
been stated as the result of the compulsory system in Gonnecticnt. Bat 
really the figures do not mean anything. 1 do not put these figures in 
opposition. I do not mean to say that they show that the increase 
would be greater with or without compulsory law. My obje(*«t is merely 
to show that the statement given for Connecticut does not prove any- 
thing at all in the matter. 

I think, Mr. President, that the arguments and facts advanced by our 
friend from Massachusetts, drawn from his experience and from the 
history of the European countries, are not exactly in point. There isaa 
institution with which I have been connected in the State of Maryland, 
the president of which entertains a very exalted notion with isegard to 
the abilities of the English and Welsh people as farmers, and he made 
up his mind that he would introduce somewhat of the English system 
of farming into the institution with which he was connected. He entered 
into correspondence with a friend in England, and had sent over to 
him a first-class English farming-man. This man understood everything 
about agriculture in a scientific way, as far as it was developed in the 
country where he was born and from which he was imported. Being 
asked to approve the proposition in regard to the salary of this gentle- 
man, I said that I would make no opposition to it. But I desired the 
gentleman who was responsible in the premises to consider that there was 
a vast difference between the climate of England and the climate of that 
part of the United States in which this farm-manager was expected to 
operate ; also that he would find a great difference in the kind of labor in 
which he was employed; also that familiarity with the crops raised in 
England was a very different matter from understanding our American 
soil and adaptibilities. I expressed my belief that unless the president 
exercised great superint>eudiug care his English farm-manager might get 
him into trouble. Notwithstanding these doubts the gentleman was 
employed, and things went on after his arrival swimmingly during the 
winter. [Merriment. ] 

The season for corn-planting was approaching. The English farui- 
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maDager was told to commence bis work. He did not know exactly what 
to do. He went arooud to the neighboring farms and talked with the 
common laborers ; and, finding one of the most intelligent of the number, 
he said to him, " Can you tell me how you plant this corn ? Do you 
plant it with the point downwards or the but-end downwards 1 '^ That 
is what he knew about raising corn. Now, had it been wheat he would 
have been perfectly at home. He knew everything about the raising of 
that crop, for which Englishmen are celebrated, but in regard to corn 
he knew nothing at all ; nothing in regard to our most important crop; 
and when our friend was making an application of the history and prog- 
ress of this movement in England I was thinking that perhaps the 
condition of our social. institutions, and social interests, and social habits 
was such as to render the argument he would deduce illogical and in- 
applicable. 

I think the whole question of compulsory education has been in one 
sense given up by the elastic and conciliatory management of it which 
has been proposed by my friend from Boston. Not only is it not suffi- 
cient that we have a compulsory law ; not only is it not sufficient in 
Boston that this compulsory law be executed by a number of truant- 
officers ] but in order to have it thoroughly executed it must be carried 
out by a " pious fraud.'' Now I would not call attention to this but for 
this single purpose and to emphasize the fact that the amount of educa- 
tion we are able to obtain by statute amounts, in the long run, to nothing 
at all. We need a pious fraud to make it worth anything. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is three months in the year I What is three months in the 
year, then, to the child who is honestly anxious to be educated and for the 
parents honestly anxious to send it to school? This absolutely amounts 
to nothing in the nine months that intervene. Supposing these three 
months to be consecutive, your child will lose during the nine months he 
is absent from the school all that he has acquired during the early portion 
of the year. It is a very different matter where you take a person of 15, 
or 16, or 17, or 18 years of age; then three months at a night-school or at a 
day-school may effect a great deal; but your child of 6, or 7, or 8 years of 
age will most certainly forget in the nine months nearly all that he has 
learned in the three months. But in regard to the other classes whom 
you wish to benefit by this law it may be said that you cannot get these 
three months of schooling consecutively. Their names are upon the 
books, but their bodies are not in the school-room, and in many instances 
they will be unable to attend school three consecutive months. There 
are accidents and sickness or injury to be considered, reducing the amount 
of actual attendance. I have heard it said that, if a compulsory law does 
no good, it will do no harm. I say it will do no harm if it is executed 
as our friend has just described, but it will do a great deal of harm if 
the people think that that is all that is necessary. I might throw a 
light chair to a di owning man and say, if it does him no good it will do 
him no harm ; but it may do him a great deal of harm if he trust to it, 
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while it is not snflBcient to support him. ' If this compulsory system is 
trusted to and relied upon absolutely it will deceive you. We may mata 
use of it, but we want more than that ; we want something better than 
that. 

Mr. G. J. LuoKEY, of Pittsburg. I am fully impressed with the ini- 
portance of the subject which is up before us for discussion. It has 
been said by our friend from Maryland that he is opposed to the enact- 
ment of compulsory laws until the mass of the ];)eople are ready for tbem. 
If we wait until the people are ready for them, then I may say we wffl 
have no use for compulsory laws. 

Mr. Newell. I object to relying entirely upon compulsory laws; tart 
I stated that, if they were executed as has been reported firom. Gonnee- 
ticut, I had no fault to find with them. 

Mr. LucKEY. We need compulsory educational laws; and we need 
them a^ one of the great safeguards of our republican institutions. I do 
not suppose that there is a thoughtful person in our country who does 
not see every day the tendency of the people in large centers of popolatiott 
to override and trample under foot the free institutions of t^e land and 
the system of law and order which we claim to have estabtished ; and this 
is to be observed just in proportion as the people are deficient in educa- 
tion and culture. In our country, where our people are intelligent, there 
is no fear for our republican institutions; but in the States where 
the great mass of our people are uneducated there is danger that our 
institutions will be overthrown or impaired. There is such danger al- 
ways where the masses of the people are ignorant. I would like, there- 
fore, to have this convention give its influence directly in favor of com- 
pulsory education. Before we leave this subject, I would like to ask a 
question of the honorable secretary in regard to the first part of this law 
of the State of CJonnecticut, which reads : 



All parents, and those who have the care of children, shall bring them up in 
honest and lawfal calling or employment and shall instruct them or caase them to be 
instructed in readinf;, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. And 
every" parent, guardian, or other person having control and charge of any child betweai 
the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall cause such child to attend some public or private daj- 
scbool at least three months in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall 
De consecutive, or to be instructed at home at least three months in each year in the 
branches of education required to be taught in the public schools, unless the pLysical 
or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance inexpedieot or 
impracticable. 

That is one of the best provisions I ever saw in any law. But how is 
it to be executed ? 1 would like some light on this subject. Perhaps 
we need a provision of that kind as much as we need a compulsory 
clause in our school-law. 

There is another point to which I would like to call the attention of 
this convention before this subject is dropped, and that is this : In Prus- 
sia they have no iree-school-system ; every parent is compelled to pay for 
the education of his child, and yet all are required to be educated. 
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What prdvisiou is made in Prussia for the poor children or in aid of 
the poor parents ? I know that in this country, unless we have some 
provision enacted with this compulsory law which will enable the very 
poor parents to furnish their sons and daughters with books and cloth- 
ing, this compulsory provision will be a nullity. I visited in my own 
State, the other day, twenty families who were living in one house, and 
not a shoe nor a stocking upon a child in the house with perhaps five or 
six exceptions. There were twenty rooms in the house and twenty 
families. These children had to be provided by the charitably-inclined 
" school-marms " of the State with shoes and stockings before we could 
ask them to go to school. I would like to know how it is in those coun- 
tries — particularly in Prussia — where compulsory education is enforced; 
what provision is made for the children of the poor I As I said before^ 
they are not only required in Prussia to send their children to school, 
bat they are required to pay tuition. This is more than our people are 
required to do here. lam glad that this subject is being discussed as it is; 
I hope it will be deferred until our next session for further discussion y 
but I think that in the mean time our friend from Maryland will change 
his views npon the subject ; because he is a good man to have on the 
right side of a question, and^ do not like to see him on the wrong side. 
I might remark, with regard to his little anecdote about the English 
fEurmer attempting to raise com in Maryland, that it would kill any man 
to try and raise corn down there. [Great laughter.] 

The President. The Chair will be obliged to suspend the discussion 
at this point, as the time is approaching for our visit to the President 
of the United States. A communication has been received, directed to 
the department, from ex-Governor Shepherd, inviting the members to 
visit him socially at his house, comer of Connecticut avenue and K 
street, to-morrow evening. 

Gceneral Eaton. I move that the invitation of Governor Shepherd be 
accepted and that we return him our sincere thanks for his prolfered 
hospitality. 

Tbe motion was adopted. 

General Eaton. From the President's House we will go to the Corco« 
ran Art-Gallery ; and from that place we will proceed to listen to a lec- 
ture by Professor Walter Smith, on drawing, before the teachers of this 
District, which lecture will be delivered at the Jefferson School-Build- 
ing at 2 tfclock. We will meet here again this evening for business at 
15 minutes before 7. At 7 o'clock we will listen to an address by Dr. A. 
N. Bell, of New York, editor of The Sanitarian, on *' Brain-culture in 
relation to the school-room." Doctor Bell is in the city at present 
engaged in discussing the subject with other physicians. The commit- 
tee are unable to proceed in determining any future portion of the pro- 
gramme, as all the gentlemen are not here whose names have been put 
down in the list of speakers. As far as we can determine, however, we 
believe that we shall have to-morrow morning, at li o^ clock, Mr. Wick- 
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ersham's paper on the Centeimial. And it is proposed at some time to 
have a brief illustrated address from Professor Enthoffer, on the ocigii 
of the alphabet. Tomorrow evening, at 7 o'clock, we shall expect i 
lecture from Professor Walter Smith, on drawing, with illnstration& It 
is proposed that we call upon the Secretary of the Interior to-monov 
morning at half-past nine o'clock. 

A Delegate. Make it 10 o'clock instead of half-x>ast nine. 

General Eaton. I wish to say to the members present that, as fiEtf ai 
the efficiency of the Bureaa of Education is concerned, it depends veiy 
much on the favor and support given to it by the Secretary of the IBt^ 
rior, and it is due to the Secretary to say that this Bureaa has always 
had his cordial coK)peration. 

It was agreed that the visit of respect to the Secretary of Uie Interior 
should be made as suggested by the Chair. 

The President. I wish to state that I have received letters from Ml 
Binford, of Bichmond, and Mr. Apgar, of New Jersey, expressing their 
regret on account of their inability to attend the department-meetiDg; 
and I would state that the Jefferson building, where Mr. Smith will 
lecture this afternoon, is situated at the comer of Sixth and D streets 
southwest, toward the river; either line of cars will bring yon within* 
block of the building. 

The department then took a recess and proceeded to the ESxeentive 
Mansion, where they were received by President Grant in his private 
office. 

REMARKS OF SUPERINTENDENT WILSON. 

Mr. J. O. Wilson introduced the delegates to the President, after 
which he made the following address : 

Mr. Pkesident: The members of the department of Baperintendenoe of the National 
Educational ABSociation, now in session in this city, have caUed to pay their le^eeti 
to yon and to say that they highly appreciate the deep interest yon feel in ednoatlM) 
to which yon have given snch emphatic expression in yonr messages to Coogret a . 

RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The President responded as follows : 

I feel that the advancement of the cause of education would be one of the best reoos- 
etruotive movements we could have in the country, and therefore I have felt, in addi- 
tion to other reasons, a deep interest in it. I do not see how a pure republic la to b9 
maintained, unless it is based on the intelligence of the people. That requires edao^- 
tional privileges for all the people. Without a combined interest and effort in 
section of the country for the support of educational facilities, it will be impossible i 
obtain the results which we most desire in this respect. lu order that there may be 
combination and harmony of interest in this matter, I have always been ready 
anxious to give my support to any proper meaus for this end and purpose. 

SIGHT-SEEING. 

The visitors then took leave of the President, and were shown throngl:^- 
the White House, after which they went to the Corcoran Art-Gallery ^ 
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'where tbey were most courteously received by Mr. W. MacLeod, curator, 
and Dr. F. S. Barbarin, assistant curator, who pointed out the many 
works of art in the building. After spending some time most pleasantly 
at the gallery, the line was again formed, and a visit was made to the 
Jefferson School-Building, where Professor Walter Smith, State-director 
of art-education in Massachusetts, addressed the teachers of the District 
of Columbia on the subject of " Drawing in public schools." 

The large hall was iilled with the teachers and their friends, who paid 
the closest attention to the professor's conversational explanations and 
blackboard-illustrations of the value and practical methods of teaching 
drawing. 

EVENING-SESSION. 

The department assembled at 7 o'clock. 

The President. It was considered important to have the subject of 
school-hygiene treated on this occasion by some one who could speak 
with authority, and accordingly we have invited the gentleman that I 
now have the honor of introducing to you. Dr. A. N. Bell, of New York, 
editor of The Sanitarian. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF DB. A. N. BELL. 

Dr. Bell said : 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen : The paper which I have the honor ot 
reading to yon this evening is entitled 

brain-cxjlture in relation to the school-room. ^ 

Education is a primary necessity of man. It is by education that the organs of the 
body acquire accuracy in their movements. The senses of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell all learn to act. And the earliest charm of infant-life is to observe the progress 
of the education of the senses ; to watch the study of a toy ; to see the hands holding 
it at various distances, turning its different sides to view, tasting it, shaking it, 
and finally, when a little older, breaking it to see whence comes the noise. Who that 
haa watched this process has not learned the first accomplishment of a teacher, to pro- 
mote the education of the senses by the association of physical exercise, amusementr 
•nd study T 
Tlie passage from infancy to childhood is but an imperceptible step, marked by th« 
^i:&t;inued expression of new experiences. Everything excites new impressions ; every- 
^^iz3g must be examined with due deliberation ; no hurry, no pressure, no fatigue. And 
^tt:c-5Dgthe while, ay, even during the whole period of waking hours, there is incessant 
^c>'^ion. Nature has implanted in the young of all animals a pleasure in exercise. Mus- 
'^^•^r action being not only necessary for strengthening the muscles, but also the 
H^^«:m.^ to which tbey are attached, the actions of crying and laughing, the deep inspi- 
ons of sobbing and joy, both alike tend to develop and strengthen the lungs, 
the active exercise of the lungs promotes and develops the action of the heart, 
^^*^ich, with increasing vigor, sends the blood to every part of the body. In "all this the 
^^^'^in participates to an extraordinary degree, requiring that the young mind be exer- 
-*^^d with the utmost care. By experience and habit the child acquires judgment, 
'®^ni8 to compare one movement with another, to direct its organs to special objects, to 
^''^^^tice this or that action, to take this or that attitude for the accomplishment of its 
^^^^■^oses. And all the subsequent capacity of the brain will greatly depend upon the 
With which it is cultured during the period of growth, 
^agination, perception, and memory — faculties which are always preceded and de- 
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teimined by the sensations — are all the subjects of education, enlarged and extended m 
proportion as new excitements and impressions call them forth and give them applicip 
tion. 

^^ Glancing broadly at the whole range of psycho-physical phenomena," obeervesDr. 
Tnke, ^' it is clear that it would be taking a very contracted view of the relation betweca 
mind and bo<ly, if we did not include in this relationship a referenoe to the insepanUe 
nexu» existing between the two, arising oat of the fact that the organ of the mind it bit 
the outgrowth and ultimate development of the tissaesand organs of which the body it- 
self is composed ; that it not only unites them in one bond, but is, in truth, a microeon 
of tha whole."* Of all parts of the human body the brain is the last to gain matnii^. 
According to Owen, ** the brain has advanced to near its term of size at about tat 
years, but it does not usually obtain its full development till between twenty and lliiz^ 
years of age/' t While the brain has not usually more than one-fortieth of the weigiil 
of the body, it receives about one-fifth of the whole volume of the blood. It is ecaroely 
necessary to state in this connection that every organ and tissue of the body is noor- 
' ished by the blood, and that upon the supply of it, and the condition of it, nntrition and 
development for weal or for woe depend. Daring the period of growth then it not 
only the development of new parte, bat, in the brain eapeoially, a change of stradaB 
going on until that degree of perfection has been attained which is neoeeaaiy to tki 
exercise of all the functions. Hence this period is characterized by extraordinary fiino- 
tional activity in every part of the body. It is this which makes the demand fo £Md 
so much greater during the period of growth than in after-years. Not, however, ttal 
the larger proportion of food in demand is wholly required as new material applied to ac- 
tual increase, for that bears a very small proportion to the au\pant reqaired for eoa- 
stant renewal which the increase involves, but the extraordinary functional activity ia 
disposing of it and the oorresponding necessity for replacing the waste In. the boildlQ^ 
up and perfecting the structure according to the original plan. For it is ohaiaetM 
istic of every living thing to follow out a certain inherent type or pattern, sntject, of 
course, in some degree, to modification ander the influence of external conditions, or, 
when these are aggravated, to acute disease and death ; bat saeh citcamstances do not 
effect a permanent change in the original design. During the period of growth aid 
ohange of structure the modifying influence of external conditions is most strongly 
marked. The constitation of the individual adapts itself to the circumstanees aad 
becomes fixed for the life-time. So that, if a child of originally healthy oonstitntioa te 
sabject for any considerable length of time to sach injurious physical condition! m 
produce a tendency to disease, unless the conditions are speedily changed, the elfoet ii 
to establish a constitutional weakness or disease, not only during the life of the Lndl' 
vidual, but, it may be, a diatheais^ with hereditary qualities for several generations. Foi^ 
when the modification of the individual is once fixed in the growing brain, it becosM 
part of the general fabric ; the different organs adapt themselves to the change sad 
the condition is maintained by nutritive substitution. On the other hand, constita- 
tional vices contracted during the period of growth may be gradually overcome in tht 
progress of new generations, and, by a continued subjection to healthy surroundingi^ 
the normal type regained. It is apparent, therefore, that these changes of growth sod 
Btraccure are all afEected by and through the circulation of the blood ; its conditkis 
depends upon the air we breathe. 

Air, everybody knows, is the absolute necessity of every living thing. It is the xerj 
first element of our bodily tissues, and breathing affords three-quarters of the noor- 
ishment of our bodies ; and the other quarter, which we obtain in the form of solid 
and fluid aliment, is also in great part composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid — the elements of the atmosphere. 

Chemically, the air consists of a mixture of two kinds of gases, oxygen, or tfiial air, 

* iDfluence of Mind opon the Body in Health and Disease. By Daniel Hack Tnke, M. D., M. R. 0. 
P., p. 83 ; Philadelphia edition, 1673. 
t Anatomy of Yertebratea. By Riohard Owen, F. B. S. ; voL ill, p. 144 ; London, 1868. 
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and nitrogen, in tbe proportion, by volume, of one-fifth of the former to four-fifths of 
the latter, and, besides these, carbonic acid, or fixed air^ which exists in the free atmos- 
phere in the proportion of about four parts to ten thousand. 

In the small proportion in which carbonic acid exists in the free atmosphere it 
produces no evil effects; but in larger quantities it is not only dangerous, but frequently 
fatal. Being heavier than the other gnses of the atmosphere, it is usually found in 
excess in low or confined places, such as mines, grottoes, and wells, and in the holds 
and steerages of ships, and in unventilated apartments generally. Under all such 
circumstances it is more or less dangerous to life. The bad air at the surface of close 
rooms is carbonic oxid, the product, usually, of burning gas and bad arrangements for 
warming. This, being the lightest of the deleterious gases, in close rooms rises to the 
surface.* 

Pure oxygen will sustain life but a short time, owing to its stimulating qualities; it 
requires dilution, which seems to be the purpose of nitrogen, which cannot sustain life 
at all, and alone is deadly from its negative qualities. Carbonic acid pure is not respir- 
able. If an attempt be made to inhale it, the glottis closes and prevents it from entering 
the lungs. When diluted with twice as much or more of air, it ceases to produce that 
effect upon the glottis, and is permitted to enter the lungs and the blood, and acts as 
a narcotic poison directly upon the brain. It is not possible to state how large a pro- 
portion of this gas may be present in the air without danger ; it doubtless differs with 
different individuals. By experiments on animals it has been shown that an atmos- 
phere containing 5 per cent, of carbonic acid is fatal in about thirty minutes. 

Facts abundantly prove that respired air, or the air of occupied apartments con- 
taining of carbonic acid more than one volume per 1,000, is dangerous to health. Such 
air contains, besides the excess of carbonic acid, not infrequently the more deadly 
carbonic oxid, dead and decomposing animal matter, and other mephitic gases and ex- 
halations arising from defective sewerage or vaults, but it is deficient in its very first 
life-sustaining property — oxygen — conditions predisposing to and frequently the cause 
of many fatal diseases. 

The average amount of oxygen consumed by a healthy individual is half a cubic 
inch to every respiration, which in a day amounts to upwards of 25 cubic feet; and, as 
oxygen constitutes but one-fifth of the volume of the atmosphere, a single individual 
renders 125 cubic feet of air unfit for respiration every twenty-four hours by the ab- 
straction of oxygen alone. Meanwhile there is exhaled by the lungs about 15 cubic feet 
of carbonic acid, 30 ounces of watery vapor, and an indefinite amount of organic matter, 
variously estimated at from 1 to 240 grains. 

The whole quantity of air actually respired in twenty-four hours by a healthy 
person is about 400 cubic feet. This contains, when once passed through the lungs, 
5i per cent, of carbonic acid, or more than one hundred times as much as it did when 
it entered them. It is plain, therefore, that in order to reduce resx)ired air to the 
same standard of purity it had before it was respired, and to keep it so, the supply of 
freeh air must be at tbe least equal to one hundred times the volume of that which is 
thrown out, and upcn this condition rests the importance of air-space, the space re- 
qaired depending upon circumstances. For various practical purposes the limits of 
space may vary from 300 to 4,C00 cubic ieetj the smallest proportion being tbe exaction 
for lodging-houses and the largest for hospitals, making due allowance in all cases 
for space occupied by furniture. And no deviation whatever should be made on ac- 
connt of children, whether in regard to the different members of a family or a school- 
room. 

The smaller the space, the greater the necessity of, and the larger the opening re- 
qnired for, the admission of fresh air. If two or three hundred cubic feet only be al- 
lowed to the individual, the air must be changed every fifteen or twenty minutes, pro- 
vision for which necessitates a draught and in cold weather great waste of heat. 

* Specific gravity : Oxygen, (unit,) 1,000; atniospberio air, in the aggregate, 1105.63; nilrogen, 971.37 •, 
carbonic acid, 1524.5; carbonic oxid, TAM.—Qraham, 
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Hence it is ovideut that the danger of ** taking cold " in a small room, if it is kept ven- 
tilated, is niiich greater than it is in a large one. To reduce the gaseons oompooeDti 
of respired air to their natural proportions and to neutralize its deleterious qualities, 
everj^ person requires from 2,000 to 2,500 cuhic feet of fresh air every hour. 

To admit this amount of fresh air into a room is not as difficult as persons generally 
suppose. It has heen calculated that with ordinary exposure an open space equal t» 
five inches in the square will admit the passage of 2,000 cuhic feet of air hourly; this, 
of course, implies that there should be an equal amount of open space for the escape 
of the air displaced. If, therefore, an ordinary window of three feet wide be open 
about an incb and a half at the top, and there be a chimney-fine in the room, the par- 
pose is accomplished. Or the same by two windows on opposite sides of the room ; or. 
it may be by crevices equal to this space about a door, in co-operation with one win- 
dow. Tbe multiplication of persons, it is plain, requires a corresponding moltiplica- 
tion of means. 

In the aeration of the blood the organs of circulation and respiration are both no 
less essential to the maintenance of life than they are to each other. Their oombined 
functions constitute the only means of admitting air into the body. And these foD^ 
tions must co-operate and be maintained, without intermission for one single minote, 
from birth until death. And yet, they have rest; the heart reposes aboat one-foorth 
of it^ i'inu\ and the lungs about one-third, but the periods of repose are too short to 
allow of any escape from a dangerous atmosphere. 

The amount of blood in the human body constitutes about one-eighth of its entire 
weight, but it is variable within certain limits, depending ni^on the time aod amoont 
of food taken. Air is drawn into the lungs through the windpipe or trachea, whiok 
divides and subdivides into numerous smaller tubes leading to the air-cells, which, ii 
the aggregate, constitute the lungs, situated one on each side of the chest and tbt 
heart between. Tbe number of the air-cells has been estimated at seventeen millioni^ 
presenting a surface, if sprca^l out, equal to about 22,000 square inches, or thirty ttmct 
the surface of the whole bo<ly. The lining membrane of the air-cells, attenuated te 
the thinness of a cobweb, is the medium by which the air commnnicates with the blood. 
But the air in the lungs is not wholly changed with every breath. It cannot saddeoly 
penetrate the membrane which separates it from actual contact with the blood and 
eti'ect the riMjuired change in a moment. On the contrary, the air-eells are constantly 
lull, the (plant ity eontain^'d being from 20 to 30 cubic inches, and of this the amoont 
changed with each breath is only about one-tenth. Each fresh supply mixes with that 
which remains, and the change goes on incessantly, while that which is breathed oat, 
altliough abour the same iu quantity, is, as already shown, very diflereut in its properties. 
If the wall of an air-cell be examined with the microscope, it will be found to be cov- 
ered with a net-work of exceedinglj' small blood-vessels, called capillaries, but mnch 
finer than hairs and so closely packed together that the interspaces are smaller than 
the vessels. These little vessels are the communicating extremities of larger ones, be- 
ginning and ending in the heart. At every beat of the heart, blood is sent into the 
pulmonary artery, and through it into the capillaries, where it is brought into contact 
with the lining membrane of the air-cells and through it exposed to the air; thence 
it returns again to the heart by th<? continuation of the capillaries into the pnlmouaiy 
veins. 

It is calculated that at each i)ul8atiun of the heart not less than one-twenty-seventb 
of all the blood in the body passes into the lungs : three times every niinute the whole 
m:iss of blood is pavsse<l through the lungs and ex[)ose<l to the air. Measured at each 
circuit, the whoh; quantity of blood so exposed in a day amounts to til'tyseveu hog^ 
heads, and, by weight, livt? hundred and forty pounds every hour, or twelve thousand 
nine hundred and sixty pounds iu a <lay. 

The quantity of Iresh air imbibed by this exposure of the blood amounts to (>li> cubic 
irehes, or about two and a ([iiarter gallons «;very minute, or upwards of two hogsheads 
pel hour. 
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, Life hafi ofteu been compared to a burning flame, a sort of combustion, which, like 
fire, can never be sustained without the consumption of fuel, and, failing this, it flick- 
ers out, never again to be rekindled unless new life be given. The simile is in some 
respects marvelously perfect. Both flame and life depend upon air. Most persons 
have witnessed the experiment of placing a lighted candle or a taper under a bell- 
glass, and know the result; that at first it burns brightly, gradually becomes feeble, 
and finally goes out altogether. K instead of flame a bird or a mouse be placed under 
the glass, the eflect on its life is precisely the same. In both cases the air is devital- 
ized ; it is not all used up, but that which is left will neither support a flame nor sus- 
tain life. A large proportion of the oxygen has been consumed and the proportion of 
carbonic acid and moisture increased. In the one case oxygen has been used to sup- 
port combustion and in the other to sustain life ; and air which has been respired, or 
in which anything has been burned, is always deficient in oxygen and contains an 
excess of carbonic acid and moisture. So far, then, as these conditions apply, every 
living animal represents combustion. In the free atmosphere, no creature ever suf- 
fered for the want of oxygen or from an excess of carbonic acid ; but in crowded and 
nuventilated rooms great harm often results from both. 

Brain-culture is environed by the school-room. Upon the condition and manage- 
ment of the school-room depends the quality of the brain, and the brain is the mil of 
subsequent endowments. Education is the fruit ; it contemplates a continuance of mental 
discipline and exertion far beyond the limits of the school-room or college-life. By 
education is acquired the mental and moral power to restrain the feelings, affections, 
propensities, and passions, so that none of these may ever gain the mastery over the in- 
tellect, a power which can never be acquired without proper brain-culture. A fruitful 
harvest can never come of an impoverished soil. Most of the anxieties and miseries 
of life result from the want of a sound and strong brain ; and, as we trace back these 
to their source, they all seem to depend on the want of power to regulate impulse and 
feeling. A well-cultivated brain is unquestionably the true road to exalted virtues, 
and the union of a sound intellect and moral power the only stable foundation of true 
nvisdom, by which health becomes, next to eternal salvation, the most important object 
of life. 

A pure atmosphere is the first need of the school-room. Without it none of the vital 
functions can be sustained in health. We have seen the wonderful activity with which 
the functions of life are performed ; that within twenty seconds a poisonous gas drawn 
in with the breath permeates every tissue of the body; that every single respiratory 
act multiplies the carbonic acid a hundredfold. No teacher, surely, will fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of these phenomena ; nor should he fail to teach them to his 
pupils. A new series of questions in arithmetic should l>e devised for their inculcatiou, 
such as : K half a cubic inch of oxygen be consumed every respiration, how many 
respirations will it take to consume 25 cubic feet ? If air that has been once passed 
through the lungs contains 5^ per cent, of carbonic acid, how many volumes of at- 
mosphere win it require to reduce It to four parts per ten thousand ? If a single 
pupil breathes 70 cubic feet of air in four hours, how many cubic feet will be required 
for (500 pupils seven hours ? If a closet of 300 cubic feet capacity requires 2,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air every hour to purify the air sufficiently for one individual, how many 
cubic feet of air will bo required every hour to purify the atmosphere of a school-room 
40 by 35 by 12 containing 75 pupils ? Many other questions of similar practical utility 
will readily suggest themselves to the thoughtful teacher. 

I cannot better close these remarks than by calling your attention to the recent action 
of the Rhode Island State Medical Society, as being emiueutl;y' worthy of your serious 
consideration. This action may not meet with your approval in all its particulars, but 
it is commendable as being a practical and definite application of general principles and 
a saggestion to all thoughtful persons who are in any way responsible for the modes 
and methods of education : 

** Whereas, although the present school-system has been brought to a high degree of 
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completeness in intellectual culture and to an exalted position of which its fHendsAnd 
the couiuiunity may well be proud, yet, entertaining for its welfare a profound inter- 
est and viewing it as we do from a physical stand- point and believing that in the ba»te 
for intellectual culture the physical is too much neglected, the nervous Bystem is de- 
veloped to tbe omission of other portions of the body, thus giving rise to a long train 
of ills and producing an unsymmetricaland distorted organization in the young, entirely 
untitted for the stem duties of life : Tberefore, 

" liesolced, First, that physical culture is of primary importance in our public schools 
and that gymnastic exercise should be made a X)a'rt of our school-system. 

"Secondly, that the * Kindergarten-system' should be ingrafted upon our publie- 
school-systeni. 

" Thirdly, that tho school-buildings should not exceed two stories in height. 

" Fourthly, that 300 cubic feet of space and 25 square feet of floor-space should be the 
minimum for each child in a school-room in connection with good ventilation. 

" Fifthly, that proper warmth and pure air are of the first importance, and shoold 
always be considered before ornamentation. 

" Sixthly, that scholars should not maintain the same position more than half an hour 
at a time. 

" Seventhly, that two short sessions, daily, are better than one long one. 

" Eighthly, that no child should be admitted into oar public schools, as now con- 
ducted, under 7 years of age. 

" Ninthly, that under 12 years of age, three hours a day, and for 12 years and over, 
four hours a day, is sufiiciently long confinement to mental culture. 

" Teuthly, that study out of school should not usually be permitted. 

" Eleventhly, that all incentives to emulation should be used cautiously, especially 
with girls. 

" Twelfthly, that the * half-time system ' should be introduced into our public schoda.* 

The President. The subject is now before the department for dis- 
cussion, and 1 would especially invite gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion who have favored us with their presence this evening to participate. 

Dr. C. C. Cox, of the board of health of AVasbington, said : 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that some other member of the profession better qualified 
than myself would have availed himself of the opportunity thus presented to respond. 
I appreciate, however, the i>rivilege that is extended to me of expressing mypersoual 
gratification with the proceedings on this occasion. 

I have been attracted to this room, sir, not so much by the importance of the Rul>> 
ject announced for discussion, nor yet by the wide-spread and well-known reputation 
of the distinguisheil gentleman who has treated this subject so ably and exhaustively 
this evening, as by the evidence, the pregnant I'vidence, accorded, that this body of 
intelligent educators has been i)enetrated by a large share of that wide-spread and 
growing; intert'st, which is felt at this day as it has never been felt before, in the prac- 
tical relation of public teaching to the most import ant development of our race in every 
regard, and for the dearest interests which lie at the foundation and constitute the 
basis of our prosperity as individuals, as connnuniti(;s, and as nations. 

I say, sir, that the interest of this subject and the reputation of the lecturer would, 
under ordinary ciicumstauees, be suflicient inducements for nie to be present here or 
anywhere; but I am more impressed with the fact that these intelligent gentlemen 
present, representing one of the great interests in this country and forming but a part 
of the wide-spread feeling which exists everywhere, are, as I have said, penetrated by 
a deep interest in what they know to be one of the most essential elen»ents in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of public education and instruction of youth. 

We know that a healthy mind cannot exist in an unln*altliy body, and the history of 
literature and the science of the whole world denioiiJ^tr.vte it. Where do you find 
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thoughts BO freeh and glowing and philosophic as come to ns from the clime of Scot- 
land, where every man is endowed with strength and where exercise is regarded as 
one of the necessary a<ljuncts, as essential as eating and sleeping or any other opera- 
tion of life. 

I was very forcibly impressed, sir, by the resolutions with which the distinguished 
lecturer closed bis remarks. Those resolutions are in accord with the views which I 
have always entertained. I think no more disagreeable precedent exists in connection 
with the history of education in this country than the so-called infant-schools which 
existed some years ago. The intelligence of the age has arrived at the importance of 
cultivating at that period the physical foundation or basis upon which all mental en- 
largement and all mental advancement exist. We all know, as physici.aus and medi- 
cal men, that a child is born into the world with a large preponderance of the nervous 
eK^ment. He has a large head, a big brain, while the other parts of the system, the 
muscular and other portions of the constitution, are not developed in a corresponding 
ratio ; and hence the extreme sensitiveness that attaches to the young child in connec- 
tion with the peculiar nervons development. The object of that period is not to stimu- 
late the nervous system by too much culture other than that which nature shall sug- 
gest in the simple operation of play and exercise, which the child most wants. The 
e^ect of such a course of stimulation is still further to oppress the powers and the pe- 
culiar condition of the system upon which mental success depends. And just as cer- 
tainly as thcf child is forced into that culture, at that age, just as certainly as that sys- 
tem is adopted, just so certainly do you tind the child the subject of premature mental 
decay. The vital powers are taken away, and he drops : a monument to the folly that 
has iorced his mind into exercise before his body is prepared for development. 

Now, sir, to the consideration of the principle inculcated by those resolutions as to 
the time at which the child should be introduced into the school. The number of hours 
required for the first few years I consider of great importance, and this cannot but be 
indorsed by this body, every letter and every word of it. Then, sir, the practical rela- 
tions hinge upon the school-house itself; the architectural coustruction of it, the 
amount of space, of cubic feet of atmosphere required for the respiration of each indi- 
vidual, the beating of the house, the time of exercise, the peculiar arrangement of 
stndy — these are all practical subjects, which cannot be too fully and too strongly 
enforced in this day of ours. 

These subjects have been elaborately discussed, particularly that in regard to the 
importance of pure air and plenty of it. 

It is not my purpose to take up the time of this body by adding one word to what 
has been so ably and properly said. I merely arose to make my acknowledgment for 
the courtesy extended by the president to gentlemen not members of the convention 
to join in the purposes for which this meeting is assembled on this occasion, and as a 
member of the board of health of this city, and as one of its humblest representatives. 

General Batobj. It is my purpose to offer a few observations upon 
this subject, but not to discuss it. 

Few careful observers in this country have failed to note the differ- 
ence between a country school-house and a city school-house. Those 
who have attended schools in both have felt the difference and those 
who have i)assed beyond this personal experience into a study of the 
relations of health and education have been startled at every step by 
the results of the comparison. No one can enumerate the times that 
Mr. Mann and Dr. Barnard were compelled to call attention to lack of 
air and defects in furniture and construction. They and their coad- 
jutors smote down certain evils within their reach, but beyond these evils 
still exist. In our cities, while we have erected many fine school-hougeSi 
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well adapted to their purpoHes, aud while we have greatly improved the 
architecture of our college-buildings aud other iustitutions for the in- 
struction of youth, yet any one who has traveled and observed exten- 
sively in almost any State will have found that the importance of these 
primary laws bearing upon the conditions of health, to which the 
doctor has alluded this evening, are ignored. They are not understood, 
and therefore are not applied. And while, in certain instances, they 
have been apprehended and applied, in others new college-buildings 
are being erected in utter disregard of theni ; immense sums are being 
put into brick and mortar which will entail upon coming geueratiouji 
the same evils suffered by those in the past. The eftect is not confined 
to the primary school, where so many are placed together. It can be 
seen in all manner of institutions; traced from juvenile-reform and 
orphan -asylums, up through every grade of school to colleges and uni- 
versities, to law and theological, and even to medical schools. How 
rarely do we find the lecture-rooms in our professional schools properly 
lighted or furnished with pure air at a proper temperature. 

Now, it does seem that the situation here represented is a scandal 
to all the professions concerned, a reproach to the architects who erected 
these buildings, to the officers of the colleges and the boards of trust 
in our cities and districts who are responsible for their erection, and to 
the medical profession, for, while it is their function to cure, they alone 
can best prevent ; and we look to them for the means of doing this, 
and thus contributing to the general health of the community. If I 
understand the various efforts in the direction of sanitary science now 
making, some general good results may reasonably be anticipated. 
While myself interested as a school-officer in collecting facts in\H>lving 
education generally, I have felt that here was a mass of facts bearing on 
public health and underlying all education, that should be collected. 
Sound conclusions upon this subject are so absolutely dependent upou 
a correct knowledge of all the existing facts that a few thousand dol- 
lars could be wisely expended every year in making a series of accurate 
observations throughout the entire country in reference to all pecnliar- 
ities of climate, of local surroundings, and of all the varieties of con- 
struction used in buildings devoted to the use of school^ and other public 
buildings used for audiences, with the different methods in use for 
lighting, heating, and ventilating. Who can doubt that such a series of 
observations, properly conducted, would result in such knowledge upon 
these important points as would correct the present absurdities aud 
evils ? 

One of the first publications of the Bureau of Education after I took 
charge contained an article on diseases peculiar to the schoolroom, aud 
I believe we have every year since said something about health aud 
education, which has brought out many needed facts. 

But there is still another class of facts which it has been my desire 
to bring out and lay before the educators, the parents, and all the peo- 
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pie of the country. I mean those relating to the breaking-down of the 
mind. Our medical friends, who l:\ave charge of the insane, and who 
have earned oui* gratitude by so far consummating their plans for the 
cure of mental disease, should also begin to devise means of prevention. 
Many of them will tell you that " two-thirds of these cases of insanity 
under our charge could have been successfully treated in childhood, 
youth, or middle age, by training or by other means within human con- 
trol." And further they will tell you that a very large number of the 
insane never come within the walls of asylums. Certainly if the pro- 
fessional skill of the educator is ever to be perfected, a great mass of 
tiiese facts must be gathered and used. They must be carefully ob- 
served, accurately recorded and collected, and the result will be an easy 
impression on the judgment of educators. Then, in our buildings for 
educational purposes, whether for primary^ elementary, or secondary 
schools, for colleges, professional, or special schools, we shall begin to 
understand how to adapt air to life, light to the eye, and surroundings 
to health. We shall reach a method of health, not only to the body but 
to the mind. Whereas now, if the facts are correctly stated, with all 
the good we are doing and trying to do, we must confess with shame 
that we are doing much to cause the very results we are seeking to 
avoid. 

I remember the impression made upon me in college by having a man 
at my side break down with insanity. It has been one of those starting- 
points, beginnings of thought, which will crowd one to the end of life. 
I have since known similar cases. I have met them in different parts 
of the country, and followed some into the asylums. In this matter I 
am confident that, if educators will use the resources at their command, 
tbey can so modify the courses of study, and the methods, and time, and 
surroundings of instruction, as to secure greater health of mind. 

Early in my study of education, looking at the child with an anxiety 
to understand what his normal training should be, I found myself seek- 
ing out the most degraded youth in the community, to learn the abnor- 
mal side of human nature, that I might better know what it should be 
in its normal condition ; and I was amazed at the philanthropy educators 
have been compiled to exercise to make their efforts successful. I found 
it of the greatest possible advantage to visit the prison and the pauper- 
institution, to study all these conditions of the human being, as full of 
instruction, showing what was to be avoided and what was to be modi- 
fied in the methods of instruction that we were pursuing. 

Now, on this subject of health, it has seemed to me that professional 
educators need to go to the physician, as this association has gone to- 
night ; to bring in his experience and expedients ; to go over on the 
diseased side of the liuman system ; to bring to their aid the observa- 
tions that have been recorded, until the sentiment is roused that should 
permeate the whole country and the modifications which we all regard 
as necessary are adopted. 
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It has been exceedingly gratifying to find a hearty response from the 
whole country to everything the Bureau of Education has published as 
the result of observation on this subject. Boards of ^health and indi- 
vidual physicians write us what they are trying to do and beg us to 
go further; many inquiries and suggestions bear on this educational 
point. I have great hope that those gentlemen in charge of asylums for 
the insane will begin a series of observations on a concerted plan, from 
which professional educators shall be able to gather a vast amount of 
wisdom now hidden from them ; that we shall learn from the medical 
profession what diseases in their practice come from the school-room ; 
what diseases among the young are due to misdirected education io 
the home or the school ; and that this knowledge shall be conveyed in 
such plain terms that none can fail to understand and heed it. 

I hope that this subject will not receive merely sentimental attention, 
but that there will be organized action. It has been so deeply consid- 
ered by the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science and 
by the National Health Association, that they are both making the same 
inquiries in the same general direction. I hope educators will take hold 
with them and aid them in collecting facts that will end in a satisfactory 
result ; and that such action will be taken before we adjourn as will 
have an immediate influence upon the gentlemen here as they return to 
their respective posts of duty. [Applause.] 

Dr. L. H. Steinee, of Maryland, said : 

Mr. President : I Lave nothing to add to the views which Doctor Bell has so clearly 
presented in reference to the necessity of proper ventilation in our schools. Hardly 
any superintendent is present who has not had abundant illustration of the fact that 25 
square feet of space are not allotted to the pupil of the common school. During my own 
career as a couuty-school-superintendent, 1 had quite a number of schools where I shoold 
have been very well satisfied if I could have had 8 square feet to each pupil occupyioK 
the room. At the present time — and I do not wish to exaggerate — I can recollect where 
in one instance square feet was about the maximum to each pupil. The ventilation^ 
however, it is proper to state, in this case, was secured in another way, not by architec- 
tural intent, but by the moldering effect of time, which had greatly relieved the chinking 
and daubing placed properly between the logs, in the first instance, in its erection, and 
allowed a very free circulation of air. [Merriment.] The difficulty was on the score of 
heat, and not of ventilation. Possibly the health of our country children is saved from 
the evil effects of badly-constructed rooms just in this way. I have often wondered, 
looking at » s'bool where the children were seated upon slab-benches, with not enough 
sitting-space for each pupil to sit fairly and squarely fronting the desk, how they had 
the bloom of health on their cheeks. This was due possibly, in the first place, to a 
naturally good constitution, inlierited, and, secondly, as I have already said, to the 
moldering effect of tiiuo, which the architect never contemplated. 

One mode of reaching, however, a health}' action in this case, I think, would be by 
some little instruction in our schools. I do not wish to add another branch to thoHc 
studies that children are obliged now to take up, but I think son.e little attention 
should be paid to this very subject of respiration ; what is meant by it; what is 
neces'^ary in it; how depen<lent health is upon it. The child will take this novelty 
home, and the younger the child, I think, the more? certainly will ho take home every- 
thing he hears from his teacher, rather than what he gets from his books. The child 
will take this home, and thns we will begin just at the right i>oint, with the parents, 
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and not with the legislatnres of the State, not with the school-boards. You cannot get 
bchool-honses constracted properly unless the people undergtaud what a properly-con- 
structed school-house is. 

Now, start in the way I have suggested. Let the parents understand the necessity, 
and they will demand that the school-house shall be constructed in such a way as to 
allow not only proper light and proper heat, but also that there shall be the proper 
ventilation. 

I merely throw this out for what it may be worth for the gentlemen who are prac- 
tically connected with the schools of the United States. 

This matter of early instruction in practical science — the every-day sciences — is too 
much neglected in our schools, probably from the fact that man y teachers are unfit to 
do anything of the kind. Others think they cannot teach unless they have text-books. 
In other words, they cannot teach unless they are asking questions and receiving 
answers. If that idea could be thrown aside and if the teachers could at once under- 
take, little by little and day by day, to give some information to their pupils on these 
all-important subjects, I am satisfied that it would bear its rich fruits, through the 
parents demanding of the school-authorities the fullest and most satisfactory evidences 
of their children's education. [Applause.] 

Dr. A. N. Bell said : 

Mr. President : May I be permitted to say a word in addition to what Doctor Steiner 
has said ? I hope I do it with no want of deference to the information of teachers gen- 
erally when I state my belief very emphatically that the teachers do not know enough 
to teach what Doctor Steiner has stated. That is just where the teaching is needed. 
The school-teachers throughout the country need that kind of instruction. It is not a 
very long while ago since I met with the principal of a very large school who did 
not know the difiference between radiation and evaporation as applied to heat in his 
school-room ; and, I think, that is just the kind of work, if I understand General Ea- 
ton, that should be organized, of instructing teachers ; and that the gentlemen, the 
superintendents who are here to-night, are here to get that sort of information. 

A very valuable suggestion thrown out by General Eaton in regard to the causes of 
insanity I intended to cover to some extent in my brief paper. I believe no one who 
has ever studied the subject doubts the effects of narcotics, opiates, and stimulants. 
It is a common acceptation that they are the chief causes of insanity. It does not 
seem to be understood that carbonic acid is a more quickly fatal narcotic than opium. 
It takes a very large dose of opium to kill a person in half an hour, but carbonic acid 
will do it. During the school-age — during the time of growth — the brain is in a state 
of organization ; the structure of the braiu is not yet formed. The brain of the child, 
before ten years, we will say, as compared with that of the adult, is much softer ; it 
contains more water; contains less solid salt; is dificreut in composition. Hence, the 
effect of narcotics upon the child can easily be perceived. No doctor, who knows 
how to practice medicine, will give the same proportionate dose of narcotic as of olher 
medicines. The same rule applies as to stimulants of an alcoholic nature. If I want 
to give the child medicine, I may give it the third or the fourth of a full dose ; but if I 
wish to give the child a sedative, to quiet its nervous system, I cannot give it over one- 
fourth or one-sixth, it may be, of the same preparation. Why ? Because its nerves 
are so susceptible to the influence of the narcotic. Is it any wonder, knowing the 
efifect of narcotics in destroying the mind and producing idiocy, that chililren who are 
educated under the influence constantly of small doses and oftentimes of large ones, 
(and one of the strongest narcotics to which the human being can be wibjected is tbat 
of carbonic acid,) is it any wonder tbat insanity should be on the increase or that 
epilepsy should be tumbling them over in their seats f 

Now, lam not aware of any statistics going into the etiology of insanitj^ so far as to 
attribute it to the eflects of carbonic acid on the brain ; but I am aware that they do 
often attribute it to the habit of intemperance. We know that we can inherit a weak 
XDJnd. Bnt why not classify still more, as among the causes which produce this efifect, 
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that of carbonic-acid gas, which is produced in great qiiantitieB in many of our sebool- 
hoascs by defective ventilation. It is, of course, true that the paper I read here to- 
night did not cover a large held on this subject, and I would not add the words I now 
do but for the fact that I feel that the teachers throughout the whole country need to 
be taught these very lessons. And scandalous ns it may seem to the medical profess^ion, 
if we count our medical colleges throughout the country to-day, we shall find we have 
less than half a dozen that embody hygiene in their curriculum ; and so with our litersr)* 
institutions throughout the country. An instance has come to my knowledge in tht; 
Columbia Law-School of New York. A gentleman of culture and intelligence had 
a son there, who, coming home, remarked that it was delightful to get back home again 
after spending weary days in a college that had no means of getting the bad air oat ur 
the fresh air in, except through the doors and windows. This gentleman wrote to the 
president of that law-college and asked him if he did not think it necessary, in view 
of the great army he had charge of, to devise some means by which to give the students 
fresh air. This is the case with public institutions of the highest class all over thi« 
country. Let me ask whicli of our various colleges pretends to pay any attention to 
these things. They know jis well as we do — better, some of them — the iuflnence of 
these poisons. Does it occur to them really in its great magnitude f Does it occur to 
us present here to-night that by every breath we draw we multiply the carbonic-acid 
gas a hundredfold as it comes out of our lungs and that we are respiring it over and 
over again 1 Let us, for instance, watch some one enjoying his cigar along the street, 
and we can see by the smoke from it how far around floats the carbonic-acid i^as that 
has been exhaled from those lungs; and I do not think we would care to respire that 
over. 

We should take lessons from these things in order to have some appreciation of how 
these invisible influences are brought around ns. 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM, of Pennsylvania. I do not rise for the parpoaeof 
making a speech at all ; but, as a large body of the teachers of the 
country are not here, I thought it might be well for some one to say a 
word in their behalf. Something has been said here in reference to 
their ignorance in regard to the ventilation of school-houses and of 
physiology, chemistry, and all that. Now, I know they do not know 
more than they ought to about such things, but the ignorance is not 
wholly on their side. 

Now, I have gone about Pennsylvania with a lantern and tried to 
find a doctor, or any one, to tell me how to ventilate a school-house. 

Now, if you will go into any one of our medical societies or consalt 
the wisest member of the medical profession in any of our cities, you 
will find that each one has his own particular ideas about ventilating 
or heating school-houses. 

Now, 1 have looked at this whole matter of ventilation. I think I 
have read the whole thing from A to Z on the subject, and I cannot 
find that any body of scientific physicians or scientific gentlemen have 
come to any positive conclusions in reference to this matter ; and are 
the poor school-masters to be accused of ignorance on this subject when 
these learned gentlemen, gnuluates of these learned colleges compli- 
mented here, are not fully posted on this matter ? 

Now, our w^ise men are assembled at Harrisburg, just now, making 
laws for the State, as our wise men are assembled here. It has not been 
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a long while since they became dissatisfied with the air they were 
breathing in the senate-chamber and house of representatives, and they 
looked about all over the State to find some one who could tell them how 
to ventilate them. The committee who had this thing in charge re- 
ceived from the various medical associations all sorts of devices. Some 
told them they ought to ventilate by having the ventilation from the 
floor down. Some said that would not do ; there must be upward ven- 
tilation ; and some said this way and some that, and the confusion 
was worse confounded. Finally, they got a gentleman from Boston, I 
think, [laughter,] who put in a ventilating-apparatus for them. 1 am 
not sure that he was from Boston, but he cameVrom the East, anyhow, 
where we get light, and ventilated all the house and senate. And the 
other day, just before I left Harrisburg, they swept the whole thing out, 
and said they had better go back to the air they had before than have 
such ventilation as that. The members who sat under the ventilators 
said the cold air all came down, and they did not see that any heat went 
up. And so the ventilators are closed up. 

Now, sir, ignorance of this subject does not lie wholly at the door of 
the poor school-master ; it lies at the door of the scientific man as welU 
I cannot find anybody in the State of Pennsylvania to tell me why 
the school-houses should be ventilated this way or that. One says one 
thing and another says another. What we want is some scientific prin- 
ciple, some positive principle, that can be relied upon and that can be 
applied in all cases. And the same demand exists with regard to 
heating. 

And then, besides that, Mr. President, are we not attributing more 
diseases to school-room-influences than really belong to them ? May 
not the home be to blame f Are not parents, fathers and mothers, to 
blame somewhat for these diseases, as well as the poor teachers! Are 
children taken care of as they ought to be at home f Are they pro|>erly 
nursed ? Do they eat proper food f Are they provided with proper 
clothes! Do they never keep late hours ' Do they never eat at im- 
proper times f Is not their training, up to 5, 6, and 7 years of age, very 
different from what it should be ? If they will send from their homes 
children who are healthy in every respect — strong and healthy at d 
years of age — I am not so sure, sir, taking our school-rooms as they are^ 
that we are going to cause the death of very many of them. 1 think the 
trouble lies back of the school-house; it belongs to the parent, to the 
home, rather than to the school. And while I say this I do not mean to- 
apologize for the ignorance of teachers or for the bad influences, the 
seeds of disease, that are sown in the school-room ; but at the same time 
I believe, so far as my observation carries me out in this belief, that 
more is to be attributed to the bad influences of the home, to the in- 
struction they receive before they go to school 5 and 1 would like our 
medical friends to look into that matter. I do not believe that hard 
study hurts anybody. I do not believe that thrive hours a day or six 
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this i8 my idea of exercise — something that will make girls and boys 
laugh, and laugh very heartily. 

Only one word more. In the management of this qaestion, whether 
in the common school, the graded school, high school, college, or uni- 
versity, as the case may be, the teacher must be a man of large obser- 
vation, of quick perception, of a ready application, a jwwer to readily 
and quickly observe what is wanted and to apply it to the case in hand. 
If you see the child is drooping for want of fresh air, send him ont 
doors ; if you see he is drooping for want of exercise, give bim play: 
that will please him ; and thus through the whole course. But as yonng 
ladies or, rather, girls — that is not what I want to say, either — as giria 
think they become young ladies, there is a wonderful change in affairs. 
If I could imagine that a boy and a girl were a twin biother and sis- 
ter, so as to have them equal, presumptively so at least, in their start in 
the race of life, I think I should observe very little difference between that 
boy and girl until about the time the girl's mother thinks that ronning 
foot-races, and jumping over fences, and climbing apple-trees, and throw- 
ing stones at the chickens are not very polite employments for the girl. 
Up to that time the girl can run as fast as her brother, jump over a 
fence as quickly, and climb a tree as near to the top branches, and, per- 
haps, in a good old-fashioned rough-and-tumble wrestle, can throw the 
boy as often as the boy can throw her. But observe what a dra wing- 
in there is, a drawing-in of the siase of the feet, a drawing-in of the 
size of the body, a drawing-in especially of the size of the lungs. All 
this drawing-iu continues until the girl is scarcely recognizable as that 
beautiful, brave little girl who, a few years ago, could run a race with 
her brother. 

Medical gentlemen, however, are better able to discuss this matter 
than I am. It is only sufficient to say that no teacher is qualified to 
teach a girl or young lady who does not well understand the main ques- 
tion affecting her health and of regulating the course of study, exer- 
cise, and air in accordance therewith. 

I will not detain you longer. I rei)eat, again, I have listened with 
intense interest and profit both to the lecture and the discussion. I 
think the intent of the lecture has given us a broad field here, a few 
points of which I have endeavored to mention. 

Mr. LucKKY, of Pittsburg. I move that further consideration be 
postponed until morning, and in the mean time a committee of three be 
appointed to express the views of the association upon this subject. 

The motion was agreed to ; and the president appointed as the com- 
mittee Mr. Lackey of Pittsburg, Mr. Hopkins of ln<liana, and Mr. Mar- 
ble of Worcester. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Mr. President, the lecturer of the evening docs 
not belong to this association, and has gone to the trouble of coming all 
the way from New York here to present to us this very able and inter- 
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esting lecture ; and I move that the thanks of this association be tendered 
to Dr. Bell for the lecture. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Mr. President, there is a notice on the programme 
of a very important subject — an exceedingly important subject — that I 
suppose we are to have a paper upon from Dr. Ruffher, State-superin- 
tendent of public schools of Virginia. lam told that he will probably be 
here to-morrow. It is. a paper that is needed all over the country. I 
move, therefore, that a committee of seven be appointed, of which Dr. 
Ruflfner shall be chairman, to present resolutions upon the subject of 
the proper relations of the Federal Goverwnent to education. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Indiana. I move that we adjourn till 9 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The President. I would ask Mr. Hopkins to suspend his motion for a 
moment, until the committee can be appointed and until the committee 
on order of business have announced the programme for to-morrow. 
The Chair will announce, as a select committee of seven. Dr. Ruffner of 
Virginia, Mr. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, Mr. Jillson of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Philbrick of Boston, Mr. Abernethy of Iowa, Mr. Hopkins 
of Indiana, and Mr. Northrop of Connecticut. 

General Eaton. Mr. President, so far as the committee on order of 
business have considered the programme and are ready to report, it is that 
the association meet for miscellaneous business at the hour designated, 
an<l at 11 o'clock listen to a paper by Mr. Wickersham, taking up the 
subject of the Centennial. That the subject under Dr. Ruflfner's control 
be taken up next. No definite hour is mentioned. That at 4 o'clock a 
paper by Mr. Philbrick be received. That we meet in the evening at 7 
o'clock to listen to the paper by Professor Walter Smith, on drawing; 
and that alter that we adjourn to Oovernor Shepherd's house, at 8 
o'cloi'k. 

Mr. Jillson, of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move that a com- 
mittee of three on general resolutions be appointed by the president. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President. The Chair will appoint Mr. Jillson of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. McirbleoK Worcester, and Mr. McMillan of Ohio. 

On motion of Mr« Hopkins, of Indiana, the convention then adjourned. 
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RTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 28, 1875. 



SECOND DAY. 

' members met at the office of the Commissioner of Edacation and 
3ded in a body to call on Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of the 
or, where Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of public schools 
3 District of Columbia and president of the department of super- 
ience, spoke as follows : 

MB. WILSON'S REMARKS. 

Secretary : The department of saperintendeDce of the National Edocatioual 
ktion is now holding a convention in this city to disease educational sabjects of 
ance. They are pleased this morning to call to pay their respects to you as the 
f the Department in which the Burean of Edacation is located. 
' regard that Bureau and its chief officer as their head, and look to it for advice 
to it for the best experience of the country, in order that they may avoid evils 
jure benefits. 

lave to thank you for the courtesy which you have invariably extended to the 
1. The head of the Bureau informs us that on all occasions you have exercised 
ver and authority vested in yon with the greatest liberality. 

SECBETABY DELANO'S REMARKS. 

3 Secretary of the Interior responded as follows : 

I very glad to meet you, gentlemen, and to loam that your interest in the work 
;rai education still continues. 

not ascribe to myself much credit for what is being accomplished by the Bureau 
;ted with the Department under charge of General Eaton. What I have done 
nerally been suggested by that efficient officer, who is personally, as well as offi- 
and profoundly, interested in the success of its operations. 

nk I may avail myself of this occasion to say that every year adds to the evi- 
i of the value of the operations of the Bureau. 

II also remark that the condition of affairs in many of the States under the ob- 
ion of this Bureau furnishes abundant evidence of the propriety of its organiza- 
id the necessity for its continuance. As I have said to you on former occasions, 
jcess of republican institutions, where suffrage is universal, must depend upon 
▼ence— not the intelligence of the few, but the intelligence of the many. And 
ill comprehend me when I say that there are sections of the country where it is 
lely difficult to diffuse this knowledge and intelligence. And certainly not with- 
er co-operation and assistance can we effect the dissemination of such intel- 
) in the localities to which I allude as is necessary for the welfare of our institu- 

very glad to meet you all again on this returning anniversary of your labors, and 
that I myself, or some one better able to assist in the work you have in hand, 
ways be found here to co-operate with you. 

)m the Department of the Interior the members proceeded to Will- 
lall, when the department was called to order by the president, 
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and the session opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Butler, of Wash- 
ington. 

The president then introduced Professor J. Enthoflfer, of the United 
States Coast-Survey OflBce, who arranged upon the stage some large 
diagrams illustrating his conception of the origin and discovery of 
written language and an analysis of our modern alphabet, made iu 
accordance with his theory. 

PBOFESSOB ENTHOFFEB'S ADDBESS. 

• Professor Enthoflfer said : 

Mr. Pbesident, ijldies, and gentlemen : I must first ask you to ezcase my En- 
glish. The subject to which I wish to caU year attention, and which the diagrams on 
the stage illustrate, is the origin of the alphabet. I claim that 

THE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET WERE NOT REPRESENTATIONS OF OBJECTS, 
BUT DIAGRAMS OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH IN THE ACT OF FORMING SOUNDS. 

The publication of my topographical atlas made it incumbent on me to furnish the 
engineer with copies for the descriptive portion of maps, not however in the old, care- 
less manner, placing before the scholar copies good or bad which he had to copy. I 
was convinced that nobody can learn anything thoroughly by mere copying, those only 
being successful who possessed natural talents. My aim was to draw up rules of con- 
struction which would enable any one to attain to some degree of proficiency. For 
this purpose it was necessary to inquire whether the letters used in the descriptive 
portion of maps could be based on a uniform law of construction ; and this seemed 
quite plausible, as the Roman letters presented such a marked geometrical character. 
This investigation showed the figures on page 55 as the basis of the whole alphabet. 

These geometrical and symmetrical figures were very surprising, for who would not, 
looking at them, be struck by the idea that the original alphabet might possibly have 
beeu invented by a mathematician ? I did not hesitate a moment to get at the truth 
of this matter; but great was my astonishment when, in books on paleography, I 
found the most widely varying views regarding the origin of our alphabet : some 
derived it from the hieroglyphics ; others from the Chaldeans ; others from the Pheni- 
oians, and some even from the consteUations of the zodiac ; but nothing had led these 
inquirers further away from the truth than the names of the letters, seeing in them 
the picture of the object which had been adopted as the representative of some sound. 
This would then be the same system of idiographic writing as that of the Egyptians. 

It is highly probable that the inventor of our original alphabet knew the hiero- 
glyphics, at least from sight, but it is certainly not to be presumed that he thought of 
adopting either the construction of the Egyptian system of letters or the manner of 
shaping them. This is proved by the principle of the phonetic system, reduced to six- 
teen or twenty-two signs, in contradistinction to the Egyptian system, using eighty 
letters for writing proper names correctly. 

The descendant of Shem viewed the matter in a totally different light ; ho did noti 
intend to invent a secret writing, as that of the Egyptians had been, giving a mysteri . 
ous power to the priestly caste, but wished to make letters the common property of &^^ 
men, and in this he could only succeed if he could confine letters to the principal souncH^ 

of the human organ of speech. In this sublime simplicity the great thought, tl 3 

thought of a genius shows itself, and to this simplicity alone it is to be ascribed th^ 
at present five hundred millions of men use the same alphabet, with but few alteratiomLj 
and merely adding the signs for vowels. This invention of the alphabet was the most ii 
portant result of the ancient world, and it is the foundation on which civilization 
gan to build, through which alone perfect humanity can be reached if the human 
is destined ever to reach that height of perfection. 
60 
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All those noble ageDts which unite in farthering the education and instruction of the 
4iaman race work in the spirit of the originator of the alphabet. And therefore it will 
be of interest to you gentlemen, who have assembled here in such a sacred cause, to 
learn in what manner this great, philosopher proceeded in firmly fixing the winged 
word, that no longer it should vanish in the air, but live and continue in assisting in 
the great work of elevating the human race. 

I must inform this honored assembly that at present I can only explain the origin 
of our alphabet in brief outlines and with few words, and even these few remarks 
would not be justified before this convention if the discovery of the origin of our alpha- 
bet had not likewise had a practical result in furnishing a means of facilitating the 
instruction in reading and writing of the alphabet. 

The chief object of the great philosopher was, above everything else, to dissect the 
words and find their component sounds. To substitute signs for these sounds was a ques- 
tion of only secondary interest. Any conventional signs would have answered this 
purpose, €. g.j the circle with two diameters crossing each other for the figures fi'om 
to 9. It is very easy, however, for us to say any signs I as we are surrounded by all 
sorts of writings and drawings ; but how dififerent at a time when nothing of the kind 
existed I Then it was a matter of great difficulty, moreover, to represent sounds, some- 
thing only audible to the ear, by visible signs — impossible. Here the connection must 
first be found, i. 6., to shape the sign in such a manner as to lead the person who sees it to 
the idea represented; and in this lies the second gi^at thought of the inventor, that in 
simple outlines he portrays the organ of speech aqd its construction in the shape it 
assumes at the decisive moment when forming sounds. 

If we now examine the mechanical construction of our organ of speech in its dif- 
ferent parts, we first see the mouth with its continuation, the throat, containing ths 
ligaments between which sounds are formed, the lips, the palate, the teeth, and finally, 
the most important of all, the tongue, or the pedal of the human voice, as it has been 
«al1ed. We do not know what action of the muscles contributes to the formation of 
sounds, but we can easily observe the process going on in the mouth in modulating 
sounds. Here there is not only a visible movement, but through the resonance of 
sounds and noises the sensation becomes quite perceptible, of course, only as we con- 
centrate our whole attention on it. In proof of these facts it may be mentioned that 
trained deaf mutes understand words perfectly if the speaker utters them slowly. 

The firet sound of the alphabet certainly owes its rank to mature consideration ; it 
is the principal one of all the fundamental sounds of the human organ, the first sound 
a child utters when it attempts to speak, the involuntary sound uttered in pleasant 
surprise, the standard sound which alone must be sung distinctly and audibly in all 
the accords and scales. The mere opening of. the mouth and letting the voice go forth, 
produces the sound a; the formation of this sound is therefore a visible one. If you 
now examine this illustration (see Aleph in the table, at the end of this circular,) and 
compare it with the oldest signs placed by the side of it, you cannot fail to perceive 
its origin. The open angle corresponds to the open mouth, and all that requires an 
explanation is the line which crosses the angle. This line was no doubt originally 
intended to represent the teeth by small projections, so as to lead the observer to the 
idea that this sign was to represent a view of the open mouth in profile. 

This sign, however, has been transmitted to us with a name, viz, Aleph. The object 
of this is easily seen, and has, as a mnemotechnic means, been very important for the be- 
ginning, because the commencing sound explained the value of the sign. This has been 
the original beginning' of every sort of writing, but in order to attract the attention of 
the observer it was in the beginning necessary to draw the objects which were to be 
represented as similar as possible to their originals, and only in the course of many 
centuries did the Egyptians got the idea to obtain their object by abbreviation. 

These facts have led paleographers to the assumption that the Semitic A likewise 
represented the picture of its name, viz, a bull, and of this only the head. But if it 
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was the intention to draw a ball, why, do we ask, was the sign not placed in an up- 
right position, V) which wonld make it by far more recognizable; and why 'was it 
placed in a position only possible in a dead ball f That the writing of this si^ was 
very inconvenient is shown by the fact that as soon as writing came into more practi- 
cal nse it was x>laced in an npright position, jnst as we write it at the present time. 

The character of the second letter B likewise famishes proof of the highly philo- 
sophical arrangement of the alphabet, viz, to make the sounds more prominent by 
their contrast. The sound of opening the mouth is followed by the sound of closing 
the mouth. The sudden opening of the mouth, bfonght about by the explosive em- 
phasis of emitting the breath, produces the sound 6 ; and its connection with some 
•vowel makes it audible. Its characteristic features are therefore determined by the 
lips ; and how accurately these have been understood will immediately become clear 
if we compare the conventional sign with the profile view of the mouth. The name 
Beth means " house," and he who has eyes to see will in vain look for some character- 
istic sign of a honse, but will easily recognize the idea in the representation of the lips. 

The labial sound is followed by the palatal sound G, produced by the root of the tongae 
and the palate. In observing the action of the organ-of speech, with a view of giving 
a graphic representation of this sound, we must confess that this could not be made 
sufficiently plain in the external movement of the organ. The great philosopher, how- 
ever, found a way out of this dilemma, and in such a simple manner that we are sur- 
prised at the clearness of his perc%)tive faculties. He gives us an inside view of the 
organ, and, to avoid all doubts as to which portion is meant, nothing but the palate f, as 
the most characteristic portion in forming this sound ; it was of course necessary, in 
order to make the flat arch of the palate recognizable, to show at the top the begin- 
ning of the teeth and at the bottom the beginning of the throat. A glance at Helm- 
hoi tz's diagram, aiid its comparison with the conventional sign, will be sufficient to 
convince nsof the correctness of this explanation. 

The name Gimel means ''camel." For further illustrations of these principles I 
must refer to my pamphlet on the subject. 

The palatal sound is followed by the dental sound D, which is produced by leaning 
the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth, thereby shutting the hollow of the 
luouth completely. This will become clear if we no w compare the section with the 
conventional sign of the D sound, which goes through many ancient alphabets. The 
name Daleth moans door. 

The time allowed me will not permit me to present here the development of the whole 
alphabet, and I must refer those of you who are interested in this sabject to the forth- 
coming xmblication of my treatise upon it, which will not only be of interest to every 
educated person, but of special use to teachers. 

The investigation and discovery of, I may well say, the key to our alphabet, had the 
important result to show that the chief signs are at the same time phonetic signs of the 
formati(m of sounds. In the English language this is unfortunately only the case with 
those of Anglo-Saxon derivation ; nevertheless, the explanation of most of the forms 
of the letters with regard to the position of the mouth in pronouncing them will be 
useful in the first instruction in reading. And if it could be used for no other purpose 
but to awaken the child's interest, the impression- made on the memory will be much 
more effective if the teacher can tell him, *' Here, in the letter A, the open mouth is 
represented if you imagine the sign laid on its side, thus, <j ; in the letter B you see the 
closed lips," &c. It is well known that nothing rivets the attention of the child's mind 
to such a degree as a historical communication. Objects with which a short story can be 
connected are the most welcome of all to the child. The mere assertion is to the child 
a dead matter : " This is B ; now remember it." After a long time we may succeed in 
this way, but how much pleasanter and how much more lasting will be the impres- 
sion, if the child is enabled to see why this sign represents the labial sound B. 

I have illustrated this by my analytic alphabet, consisting of two tablets, containing 
the component parts of the letters, and five monograms, each comprising from four 
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to BIX letters. In fact, the juvenile student lias only to study these five figures, 
figures or monograms are well known to every child. 
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The first is called the window-monogram, forming the basis for the rectangular let- 
ters, such as I , L, F, E, H , and X. The second is called the envelope-monogram, 
forming the letters X, K, N, Z, and Y. The third is called the lattice-monogram, 
forming the zig-zag letters A, V, M, and W. The fourth is called the ring-mono- 
gram, forming the ring-letters O, Q, O, Q, and D ; and the fifth, the serpent- 
moDfogram, forming the serpentine letters, such as 8, R, B, P, J, and U. The 
arrangement is the following : The pupil is directed to take, at the teacher's advice^ 
certain component parts from the tablets and insert them in the monogram through 
loops prepared to hold this component part. Previous to this exercise the phonetic 
explanation has been given by the teacher. For mnemotechnic exercise the configura- 
tion of the letters is also imitated by the children with their fingers after the tableau 
of the hand-alphabet prefixed to the first monogram-tablets. After this the component 
parts are taken out from the monogram and placed on a slate, and the contours drawn 
around it, which exercise gives amusement to the child and is, at the same time, an 
additional aid to its memory. 

Then it is recommended to take up the methodical-writing copy-book in which tho 
same monograms are constructed in a blue or red tint for the purpose of being filled 
oat by pencil-marks according to the head-letter. 

This writing-exercise is continued from the transformation of the capital letters to 
the Roman small letters, thns showing the transformation firom the Roman small to 
italics, and lastly from these to the current letters. This exercise is rather to bo 
called drawing letters, which is by far the easiest and most natural way of proceeding. 
After the eonclusion of this exercise the Spenoerian system for current writing is rec- 
ommended. But this methodical copy-book is so arranged that it serves at the samo 
time for the advanced scholars in practicing the so-called dranghtsmen-letters, whic}i 
is nowadays a reqairement for a good many technical occupations. 

This new system of commencing to learn reading and writing is of still greater prac- 
tical value for institations for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, and for those most 
unfortunate creatures, the idiots. 

The stadent is, so to speak, on a well-constructed track, where he cannot go amiss. 
The frightful score of twice 26 letters is reduced to only fire well-known figures, and 
it operates on the child as if it were already familiar with the sulject it is to learn, for 
the reason that the basis is really an old acquaintance. 

The professor eoDcladed his address by exhibiting some copy-books 
sach as he had suggested — one of them written by a girl of 8 years 
of age, one by a boy of 10 years of age, and one by a boy of 16 years 
of age— and calling attention to their excellence. 

MR. WIGKBRSHAM'S ADDRESS. 

At the conclusion of Professor Euthoffer's address, the president in- 
troduced Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State-superintendent of common 
schools of Pennsylvania, who read the following paper upon 

AMERICAN EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

So much has been published concerning the Centennial Exposition to be held at the 
city of Philadelphia in 1876 that no statement of its design or account of what \*^\sx- 
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{>08ed to be done seems now necessary. A brief outline of the progress made in the 
work of preparation, however, and of the prospects entertained of its snooessfal com- 
pletion, may be of inter^t, and will serve as an introduction to the special pnipose of 
this paper, which is, to make some practical suggestions in reference to the representa- 
tion of the schools and school-systems of the country at the Exposition. 

The Exposition will be held. Whether it shall be creditable to the nation or other- 
wise, we must go on with the work. To stop, to even halt now, would be to disgrace 
ourselves in the eyes of the whole world. - American energy and pluck have accom- 
plished marvelous things in the past ; they will not fsbil us now in pushing to oompletioD 
this great enterprise. Much has occurred within the last few months to enoooiage the 
friends of the Centennial. Obstacles have given way ; interests threatening antago- 
nism have been harmonized ; help has come from unexpected quarters, and the indica- 
tions are that the whole nation will make one united effort to secure success. 

More money will be needed, but the management of the Centennial have now in 
hand available funds amounting to nearly $5,000,000. Of this sum, the State of Penn- 
sylvania has appropriated $1,000,000 and the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000. The bal- 
ance is made up from subscriptions to the stock-fund. Five millions of dollars will go 
far towards the erection of the necessary buildings for the Centennial ; but large sub- 
scriptions to the stock are still hoped for, and, without doubt, in the end, Congress 
will make a generous appropriation. 

Fairmount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, contains three thousand acres. Several 
millions of dollars have been expended in improving and beautifying it. Nothing of 
the kind in this country is now equal to it, and the day is not far distant when it will 
compare favorably with the finest parks of the Old World. The Lansdowne Plateau, 
upon which the Blxpoeition-buildings are now being erected, is an elevated part of 
Fairmount Park. No better site for them could be chosen. Its advantages are said by 
<^mpetent judges to excel those of the sites of either of the great expositions of Eiuope. 

The buildings are, first, an art-gallery, covering a space of about^one acre and tnxee- 
•quarters, the material being of brick, granite, iron, and glass, the law requiring that 
it shall be perfectly fire-proof. The art-gallery is 365 feet long, 210 feet wide, and 59 leet 
high to the ceiling and 150 feet to the top of the dome. For the erection of this bnild- 
mg the State of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia have appropriated $1,500,000. 
The inner walls of the building are now erected as high as the square, and the 
granite is being set with marked rapidity. The contract requires its perfect completion 
six months in advance of the opening of the Exhibition. 

The main exhibition-building, covering a space of twenty acres, and to be constructed 
mainly of iron and glass, was contracted for some months since ; the foundations axe now 
nearly ready and the material is being produced at the mills and factories. This 
building is in length 1,880 feet, in width 464 feet, and in height 70 feet. Height of 
central towers 120 feet. It will cost about $2,000,000, and will be paid for out of the 
funds arising from the sale of stock, and is also to be completed six months before the 
beginning of the celebration. The remaining buildings are the machinery-hall, of 
twelve acres ; agricultural department, of six acres ; and a conservatory, of two and a 
half acres ; all of which within a few weeks either have been placed under contract or 
are about to be. The funds for the machinery-hall and conservatory are furnished by 
the city of Philadelphia. 

The contemplated buildings are large, but it is said that already applications for 
space have been received from our own people sufficient, if accepted, to take up nearly 
the whole of that set apart for the United States. I extract the following summary of 
what is promised by foreign nations from a recent address on the Centennial to the 
people of New York. 

" The indications as to the display from foreign countries at this date, a year and 
a half in advance of the beginning, are far more favorable than had been anticipated 
^y the managers. The following-named countries have taken action, to wit : the Ger- 
man Empire has accepted the invitation of the President ; France has accepted, and 
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has appointed commissiouers-resident in Philadelphia and New York ; Sweden and 
Norway have appointed a commissioner, and have gone so far as to provide for defray- 
ing the cost of transportation of goods of their snbjects to the Exhibition and retnrn. 
England's acceptance of the invitation has been communicated by telegraph, but the 
particulars are not known. In several of the British colonies, especially in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and others of the Australasian Islands, exhibitions 
of unusual completeness and interest have been prepared. In Austria a large number 
of manufa<!turers and artisans have solicited space in the Exhibition-buildings. The 
governments of Central America and South America have manifested special interest 
in the Exhibition, and the President's invitation has been accepted by Peru, United 
States of Colombia, Nicaragua, the Argentine Confederation, Brazil, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Chili, Guatemala, and Salvador, and for these countries commissioners have been 
appointed and money appropriated for their expenses. Mexico, Honduras, and Hayti 
have also accepted the invitation. Brazil and other South American nations have 
made application for space. In addition, the Netherlands, Belgium, Liberia, the Sand- 
wich Islands, China, Japan, and Switzerland have accepted the invitation. Spain has 
accepted, and appointed SeiLor Emilio Castelar, the eminent republican statesman, to 
be her resident commissioner at the American Exposition.'' 

Philadelphia is now well supplied with hotel-accommodations. Projects are now on 
foot to increase these very largely. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of boarding-houses 
will be opened. And if all these be insufficient to accommodate the great throng of 
strangers, the railroads centering at Philadelphia have agreed to provide excursion- 
trains, to run at rapid speed and cheap rates, to all the neighboring cities and towns 
and to New York. These trains will run directly to the Exhibition-buildings, so that 
visitors coming in this way can enter them without the payment of carriage-hire and 
under cover. 

One of the most encouraging events in the interest of the Centennial was the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, sent last week to Congress, accompanied by 
a report from the board, composed of one person named by the head of each Executive 
Department of the General Government, to secure materials proper for representation 
at the Centennial. The several Departments of the General Government are prepared, 
it seems, to enter heartily into the work of putting in shape for exhibition the long 
lists of interesting articles they have to show. The expense of this part of the Exhibi- 
tion is estimated at $971,000, not including the cost of erectiug a suitable building for 
the special use of the General Government. The President recommends that an appro- 
priation be made for the purpose of meeting these expenses, and it is thought probable 
that Congress will make it. But what shall be done to secure the proper representa- 
tion of the school-interests of the country, and how shall they be represented f A gen- 
tleman prominently connected with the management of the Centennial writes me 
within a few days: '* The educational department is, in my humble judgment, one of 
the most important to be presented by our Government." This is the universal senti- 
ment. We have been boasting of our systems of free schools so long that our own people 
have come to think them the best in the whole world. They will demand there full repre- 
sentation. Failure here will, I am satisfied, briug severe censure down upon the heads 
of the Centennial management and prove deeply injurious to the school-interests of the 
country. More strangera, too, from foreign countries, will visit the Exposition for the 
purpose of witnessing our school-work, and acquaiutiug themselves with our school- 
systems, than for any other object, possibly than for all other objects put together. 
The American school-house at the great French Exposition is said to have attracted 
more attention than all else from America on exhibition. The test will be a severe 
one, I admit; but there is now no shrinking from it. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, England, Belgium, and Holland will come, doubtless, prepared to submit their 
systems of public instruction to a comparison with our own, and we must be ready to 
meet them with the best we have. It was easy to say at Paris, at London, at Vienna, 
that we left our best at home ; but at Philadelphia we will be at home. 
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I have no doubt that a proper place and ample room will be allowed by the manage- 
ment at Philadelphia for the display of material relating to education. What, then, 
should be done f What should we do f 

A beginning was made here at our meeting a year ago. General Eaton, chairman of 
a committee on the subject, presented the following outline of plan of procedure, 
which was adopted with great unanimity : 

1. That each State and Territory be invited to prepare a representation of its educa- 
tional condition for the Centennial. 

2. That each State and Territory also be invited to prepare a historical record of 
its educational progress for the same purpose. 

3. That each city be invited to act with the State-authorities in preparing such 
records, and that it present an exhibit of its own educational growth and condition. 

4. That each educational institution be invited to participate in the same way. 

5. That a census be taken in 1875. 

6. That the Commissioner of Education be requested, on behalf of the educators of 
this country, to correspond with the prominent educators of the world and invite 
their co-operation in the matter of the Centennial. 

7. That an international congress be held in connection with the CentenniaL 

This is an admirable plan. I approved it then ; I approve it now. Bat to carry it 
out there must be a great amount of hard work done, and there will be needed a con- 
siderable sum of money. Who is to do the work and where is the money to come 
from! 

In my judgment the head of the United States commission on the subject of educa- 
tion at the Centennial can be no other than the head of the United States Bureau of 
Education in Washington. He is already a commissioner to the Centennial, appointed 
by the President. Through him, and in no other way, can character, system, and unity 
be given to the work, and all these are absolutely essential to success. The educa- 
tional part of the Exposition must not be a mass of ill>-assort«d fragments, without order 
or relation. Foreign commissioners, too, will give attention to an officer repreaenting 
the United States, rather than to those representing States and cities. 

The appointment of General Eaton as chief commissioner will no doubt be cheerfully 
concurred in by the management of the Exposition, who, in conjunction with him, 
should select the needed number of competent assistants. The number may be small, 
but it should embrace several of the ablest and best-known American educators. The 
commission thus constituted should have full power to act without restraint. Aux- 
iliary to this central commission, but acting for their several localities, there may be in- 
dividuals or committees representing States, cities, or institutions. 

The central commision will need a considerable sum of money, for to do what ought 
to be done well will require months of hard work ; and, to make the Exhibition a credit 
to the nation, it is easy to foresee that it will be necessary not only to invite the bring- 
ing forward of educational material, but to provide it. The money to be used by the 
central commission must come out of the United States Treasury or the treasury of the 
Centennial, or both. Without money, little can be done ; with it, I am satisfied the 
educational part of the Exposition will prove a success. Can an appropriation for this 
purpose be obtained from Congress f What amount of money can be spared for the 
educational part of the Exposition from the treasury of the Centennial f These are 
vital questions, but I am compelled to leave them unanswered. It is hoped that the 
President's late recommendation will move Congress to take some favorable action. 

So far as States, cities, institutions, or individuals make preparation for the Centen- 
nial, they will no doubt provide the necessary funds ; but it is time to begin the work 
everywhere. State-superintendents of schools should ask the legislatures of their re- 
spective States for an appropriation for Centennial x>urpo8es. The superintendents of 
schools in cities should insist upon the setting-apart of a fund by their several boards 
of direction, to be used in the preparation of educational material for the Exposition. 
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The note of preparation should be at once sounded all along the line and a determina- 
tion be evinced to achieve success in a matter where so much honor is to be lost or won. 
The Exposition must be a full, fair, and systematic representation of American edu- 
cation. No possible credit can come to us by filling our space mechanically with the 
ten thousand articles that may be offered. Material could be had for the asking, I 
doubt not, sufficient in bulk to fill the whole Exposition-building. A huge mass of 
miscellaneous articles, with endless repetitions and duplicates, even though they could 
be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic or unprofessional eye, is not what is 
wanted. The whole display must be representative. It must be somewhat of an or- 
ganism, with its several parts nicely adjusted, if not closely related, to one another. 
In the selection and arrangement of material, I take it, will be found the most difficult 
and delicate duty of the central commission ; but, with a fair field in which to work 
and a reasonable amount of money with which to pay expenses, a presentation of the 
leading features of American education can be made that will be an honor to the 
country and a wonder to the older nations that may come across the water to compete 
with us. 

At the close of his paper, Mr. Wickersham said : In connection with 
this paper, I beg leave to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to act for this body, with the 
authorities of the Centennial, in perfecting a plan for the proper representation of 
the educational interests of the country at the approaching National Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

General Eaton. May I ask whether the gentleman intends to have 
this committee take the place of the one appointed last year, or is it an 
execative committee to act immediately, and in harmony with the 
committee of last year f 

Mr. WiGKEBSHAM. The committee of last year was composed of one 
member from each State, was it not f 

General Eaton. Yes. 

Mr. WiGKEBSHAM. I think it is wiser to make this an execative 
committee. It is necessary that we shoold have some small body of 
efficient men to represent this larger body or organization — to represent 
the educational interests of the country — to act in connection with the 
Centennial. There is no one authorized to do business with the 
aothorities of the Centennial. Any one that looks at this matter in a 
business-way (a Eourth^of-July oration on the Centenuial is out of 
place and out of date now) will see that we have come to the time 
when we must meet this as business-men. In order to do business in a 
proper way, it is absolutely necessary that this body should appoint an 
executive committee to do the business for us with the authorities of the 
Centennial. As it is we cannot do anything. We cannot contract for 
space. The authorities have, in a general way, set apart already a cer- 
tain amount of space for educational purposes. They have allowed that 
it would be necessary that a certain amount of space should be dedicated 
for educatioual purposes, but for how large a space, or where that space is 
to be, remains to be settled. We do not know whether the authorities of 
the Centennial will allow any one outside of the commission to conduct 
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this business. There will have to be a large amount of correspondence 
between the representatives of this body and the authorities of the 
Centennial if we are to make a creditable exhibition. It seems to be 
the universal agreement that we will have such an educational exhi- 
bition at the Centennial, and under the auspices of this department, if 
possible. It is yet to be seen what the authorities of the Centennial 
are absolutely willing to do in regard to this matter. I think that, witk 
proper communication with the Centennial authorities through a com- 
mittee of businessmen, representing this body, we can have all oar 
demands satisfactorily answered. Such a committee it is proposed 
shall be created; a working and an efficient committee, authorized to 
open communication in a business-like way. Then let the Centennial 
Commission take charge of the matter under the general rules of that 
organization. That must be the method if we would be successful in 
this enterprise. But we never can have any proper communications nor 
any satisfactory arrangements as matters are now. I am very clear 
about this one thing. We must have a small, efficient business-com- 
mittee to take in charge the necessary steps in this matter. They will 
have to give the preliminary information at once and proceed to act 
upon it. There is no time to be lost. They are to see that space is 
allowed and filled, and where the money is to coftie from to carry on 
this work. They are to see if Congress is going to do anything for us. 
They are to see whether the Centennial authorities will appropriate 
any money for this purpose. Because, as I said before, it is a question 
of business, and the amount of money at the bottom; and I feel sure 
of this, that we have the means, both the men and the material, to mskt 
a creditable exhibition in this department. 

The resolution was seconded. 

General Eaton. I think Mr. Wickersham has met the full necessity 
of the case by the introduction of this resolution. I have no doubt 
that the gentlemen here representing the different States have already 
had inquiries made of them about how this matter was to be promoted, 
which inquiries could not be answered. Certainly such inquiries have 
come to us. I have, in reply to some, stated what was done at th% 
last meeting of the superintendents in regard to the matter. I have^ 
said that I would have to wait for additional action before I could say 
anything further. And it seems to me that this resolution meets tb» 
necessity that now exists in the premises. I would like very much, 
before the resolution is acted upon, to hear from some of these gentle- 
men on the subject. I have the pleasure of knowing that Baron voa 
SchwarzSenborn, his excellency the minister from Austria- Hungary, is 
present. He had charge of the Exposition at Vienna. I hope he will 
say a word or so on this occasion. 

The request made of Baron von SchwarzSenborn was greeted with 
applause. 
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REMARKS OF BARON VON SCHWARZ-SENBORN. 

Baron von Schwarz-Senborn said : 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I feel myself highly honored to-day at being pres- 
ent and assisting in this meeting of snch enlightened men, and I remark this because 
nobody appreciates more than myself the importanceof public instruction. I regard 
every teacher as a missiouar3% for whom I have the highest respect. 

You remember, gentlemen, there was an old European general by the name of Mon- 
tecuculi, who said that, if you are preparing for war and wish to become victors, you 
must have three necessary things : first, money ; secondly, more money ; thirdly, much 
more money. [Applause.] Now I think every teacher is a general; that is, he is a 
combatant of ignorance and of superficiality. I think, too, that the want of knowledge 
is the root of all evils that exist in the world, and that they can only be successfully 
combated by three things. Those three things are : first, education ; secondly, more 
education; and thirdly, much more education. [Applause.] 

I also think that the education of a people must begin in the family, and that then 
every man, every woman, every village, municipality, and corporation, and every State- 
government, and the General Government itself, must aid and contribute to the accom- 
plishment of this vitally important object. 

I have been traveling for thirty years, and I have found that the impression gained 
in traveling is one of the means of obtaining an education. I think a universal 
exposition is also like a journey ; but with this advantage, that you see in a few hours, 
and at a trifling expense, that which would ordinarily take years of traveling and a 
great outlay of money to learn. 

You will allow me, gentlemen, to say that, for I am an old exposition -man. I was 
apx)ointed by my government as commissioner to the exposition in Leipsic in 1850. I 
was commissioner to London in 1851; then, again, in London at the exposition of 1862. 
1 was at Paris as commissioner, and class-president of the jury at the exposition of 1855, 
and assisted also at the Paris Exposition in 1867, but on that occasion I did not accept 
any appointment, as I wished to have the whole time for study and observation, which 
are incompatible with the duties of an* official position. Lately, while I was deputy 
consul-general of Austria- Hungary in Paris, where I resided as snch during seventeen 
years, I was, after the siege and the commune, called to Vienna by His Majesty, my 
Emperor, to plan and superintend the Universal Exposition of 1873 in that city. As 
director-general of that last Exposition, I was more strongly convinced than ever that 
■niversal expositions are the very best of schools. 

I must say that these expositions a^e not established to satisfy the idle curiosity or to 
famish food for the thoughtless amusement of the people. I also consider these exposi- 
tioDS as institutions for the improvement of the public tastes and the enlightenment 
Bit the minds of the people, and especially so, as they thereby learn what most nearly 
^Dcerns the great interests of a country. I think there should be written over the 
loor of each exhibition-building the two golden words of the old Greek, Tvcj^l aeavrdu, 
vhich, you are aware, when translated, mean *' know thyself.'' It is a fact that many 
Arsons are ignorant of what exists in their own country, and an exposition is the 
Oeans of their obtaining that knowledge. 

Since I have had the honor and pleasure of being in the United States — only six 
kionths — I must say that I have seen in that short time a great many things that are 
kot known, either by the people abroad or by all the people of this country, which 
flight to be known, and with which they can be made acquainted in the shortest time 
>y an exposition. I know that at these expositions one can learn more of a country in 
^ few days than he could by wandering through it for a long time. I must confess to 
^ou, gentlemen, that the United States of America are not well known in Europe, for 
America has been very badly, or, I may say, not at all, represented in the five universal 
Expositions held in Europe since 1851. 

Had it been well represented on those occasions, the people oi ^w\Ci\\^'^W5\^\vK^^ 
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obtained a far better knowledge of your country than they now possess and the in- 
tellectual and material intercourse between the people of foreign countries and yoar- 
selves would have been greatly increased. 

On the other hand, it is true that the number of Americans^siting Europe has been 
increasing every year during the last decade, but that number is extremely small when 
compared with your entire population of forty millions. 

However, a great improvement in the respect I have mentioned has resulted from 
those expositions referred to ; and I think we can look forward to still greater benefit 
from the International Exposition in this country which is now preparing in Philadel- 
phia for 1876. It will be a great benefit in every respect. A large number of people will 
come here from Europe and other parts of the world. They will profit by the occasion 
to also see the whole country, as I have no doubt that the various railroad-companies 
of the United States will arrange for excursions to every part of your broad domain. 

All these strangers will be enlightened ; they will be cured of prejudice and they 
will become your very good friends and admirers hereafter. Not only this, but very 
many people will come from all the different States of your own country to Philadel- 
phia to visit the Centennial Exposition. And I am sure that they, too, will then for 
the first time fully realize what are the productions of the United States, and also 
what the educational system of their country amounts to. 

Since I arrived iu the United States I have taken occasion to visit some small but 
very notable expositions. I saw the exposition of the American Institute at New York, 
the industrial exposition at Newark, the exposition of tlie Franklin Institute at Phil- 
adelphia, and the industrial exhibition at Cincinnati, besides many agricultural fairs. 
It was my intention also to visit the local exhibitions at Chicago and Cleveland, bat 
the shortness of my time prevented. I must confess that at all of these exhibitions I 
obtained a great deal of fresh information. I saw many things and learned many new 
facts that I rejoice to know. 

I have thus given yon, gentlemen, my idea of the value of expositions in general. 

Now, as far as my experience in Vienna as director-general is concerned, I compre- 
hended that it would be useful and a great benefit for my country to learn of the dif- 
ferent educational systems existing in the different parts of the world ; and some of 
the gentlemen now present, who were at Vienna in 1873, will agree with me that the 
educational departments of all the nations represented at the Exposition at Vienna 
were the most interesting and most important part of the Exposition. It was appre- 
ciated by all enlightened classes of men, by all those who are the well-wishers of the 
civilization and welfare of the people. I think such a section of the Exposition at 
Philadelphia will also be the most valuable and in its consequences the most ben- 
eficial feature. I think that every American citizen who may contribute in any way 
to the Exposition in Philadelphia will thereby bestow a great benefit upon hisfellowmen. 

And I may add here that I have lately been in Philadelphia, and during the two 
weeks that I remained there I made what observations I could, assisted by the court- 
esy and hospitality of all the intelligent men I had the pleasure of meeting there, and 
I must confirm the remark of the honorable gentleman, Mr. Wickersham, who read the 
paper, that the locality for the Exposition in Fairmount Park is charming, and really 
better than that of either of the universal expositions in London, Paris, or Vienna. I 
had opportunities, through the kindness of the different members of the Centennial 
Commission, when in Philadelphia, to see all the plans, drawings, and specifications, 
and I know what they are doing now towards the erection of buildings, and I am not 
at all flattering, but am simply speaking the truth, when I say that all that has been 
done and all that is now being done show great skill and ability. The most honorable 
and intelligent men who are the conductors of the great work are using all the expe- 
riences gained in the former universal exhibitions, especially that of Vienna, in 1873. 

I am sure that the Exposition in Philadelphia will be a great success in every respect, 
as I wish from my heart and as I have seen from the beginning that it will be so. 
[Applause.] I am also sure that all intelligent citizens of America will appreciate 
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nore and more the imporfcance of this Exposition. They will see more clearly every 
lay that it deserves all t he support that is required. I am certain that every citizen who 
hinks of and looks into it and every Senator as well as every memher of the House 
)f Representatives will do what he can to make this Exposition a succees, as it should 
md will he, because — if you will excuse me in saying it — I consider that the Exposi- 
;ion in Philadelphia is not a private enterprise ; it is not at all an enterprise to make 
noney; it is not an enterprise for serving local interests and for the benefit of the city 
>f Philadelphia alone. I put a much higher estimate upon it, and regard it as an en- 
erprise to be carried out on the most liberal scale. 

I repeat, therefore, that whatever the honorable gentlemen here and elsewhere, as 
.veil as the Grovemment, will do for the Exposition, it will redound to the benefit of the 
.vhole people of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hopkins, State-superintendent of Indiana. I simply rise, sir, to 
^ay that I am heartily in favor of' the resolution, and I can assip^u one 
3r two reasons why I think sach action is necessary in order to make 
3fifectual our exhibition. 

The State of Indiana has already commenced to make preparations 
to have our educational interests represented in the Exposition. That 
natter has been canvassed more or less for two years, and, in a recent 
report from the department of public instruction to the legislature, 
kmong the recommendations was one that an appropriation be made for 
he purpose of enabling the proper authorities in that State to have a 
'epresentation in the Centennial Exposition of our educational interests. 
'. have taken great interest in looking after this matter in our State. I 
Lave already done what I could, and hope to succeed still further in 
lecuring a sufficient appropriation from the legislature to enable the 
^tate-board of education to see that the educational interests of Indiana 
ire thoroughly represented. Of course this is an independent move- 
nent to some extent. And if we can have five men, representative men 
>f the country, to whom we can communicate our desires, it will cer- 
tainly facilitate very materially the representation of these educational 
interests. 

As far as Indiana is concerned, Indiana will be represented in that 
Centennial Exposition. And we shall be only too glad if this arrange- 
ment could be adopted, so that we can be represented as a whole, and 
DOt so much as independent States. 

Mr. NoETHEOPj of Connecticut. When I seconded the motion, I did 
not intend to offer any remarks. But there is one suggestion which fell 
from the lips of our friend Baron Senborn which is worthy of notice. 
He tells us, and tells us truly, that the Exposition at Vienna was a 
school for Austria and that this proposed Exposition will be a school 
for America. It was a school for Austria, especially in the direction in 
which Austria needed a school. Unification in Germany and in Italy 
was greatly facilitated by unity of race and language; but Austria, in 
attempting unification, on account of the many different nationalities, 
has had the toughest problem of any government in Europe. How to 
unify these heterogeneous and sometimes antagonistic elements has 
indeed been a problem. And I believe that that Exposition, showing 
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as it did the intense earnestness of that government for the education 
and elevation of the whole people, has been an important school. Our 
friend has said that it was never designed for money-making, and only 
some frivolous and superficial newspaper-writers represented the Vienna 
Exposition as a financial failure. As if the great Austrian government 
entered upon that magnificent enterprise for money-making! So our 
International Exposition will be a financial failure if we enter upon it 
for money-making. And yet I am confident that it was of immense 
benefit in Austria. That Exposition in its influence effected precisely 
what Austria needed : a school in the promotion of unification. And^ 
in my judgment, that is the great demand of the United States to-day, 
if the problem of reconstruction is to have a final and happy solution. 
Certainly this will tend in that direction. And if we can, in the educa- 
tional departments, create co-operation and sympathy, and the educators 
of all the States of America will come forward with their full zeal in 
this work, it will greatly promote what we most need in America — unifi- 
cation ana reconstruction. [Applause.] 

Mr. Philbbiok, of Boston. My judgment entirely approves the sug- 
gestions contained in the excellent paper read by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and my heart is thoroughly enlisted in the project of 
making a complete exhibition of the education of the country at the ap- 
proaching Centennial in Philadelphia. I earnestly hope the friends of 
education in every part of the country will make the efforts necessary to 
give success to this important department. I do not propose to discuss 
the resolution now before the meeting, providing for ihe raising of a 
committee to confer with the managers of the Exposition in regard to 
the best plan for accomplishing the object in view. The proposition 
seems to me practical and reasonable, and I shall cheerfully vote for it. 
But I want to indorse emphatically the ground taken in the paper in 
favor of placing the general direction of this department in the hands 
of the National Commissioner of Education. What is wanted is a com- 
plete and systematic presentation of the objects and materials which 
will best illustrate the condition and progress of education in all its 
kinds and grades throughout the country, and not a miscellaneous 
mass of matter, piled up without order or system. To secure the requi- 
site unity in design and discrimination in selection, an authoritative 
head is indispensable, and it seems to me eminently fit that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Education should a€t in that capacity if he is willing to 
accept it. Austria has furnished the best model for a national exhibi- 
tion of education, at the Exposition in Vienna, and the remarkable suc- 
cess of that educational exhibition w as doubtless largely due to the fact 
that it had an intelligent supervisor, not only to lay out the plan, but 
to attend to carrying it out in all its details. Co-operation, advice, and 
assistance will be needed, of course, but the responsibility should be left 
in the hands of the Commissioner. 

Mr. President, for one, I feel extremely obliged to his excellency 
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the Aastrian minister, for his very interesting and instructive remarks 
on the uses of universal expositions in general and for his wise and en- 
couraging words respecting that to be held in Philadelphia. It is quite 
certain that nobody is a better authority on this subject. He rightly re- 
gards a universal exposition as a universal school. It is for the difiu- 
sion of knowledge, and not for mere amusement. It is a new instrumen- 
tality for disseminating practical information by meansof object-teaching 
on the largest possible scale. It is an epitome of the civilization of the 
world, and enables one to see much of the world at little cost of time 
and money. When bis excellency spoke of the use of expositions in 
helping us to self-knowledge and a true knowledge of our country, 
which is the most valuable kind of knowledge, I was reminded of 
some of my own experience at the Vienna Exposition in this branch 
of learning. I found there was some difference between comparing 
our productions with those of our next neighbor and comparing 
them with those of the whole world. I was particularly interested in 
m aking comparisons in educational matters, and it was gratifying to 
find that, in some of these matters, America could stand the test of 
comparison very well — in school-furniture, for example. In this particu- 
lar thing what I had supposed to be true was simply confirmed. I was 
not surprised. But not so in respect to school-architecture. Mr. Maun 
Iiad told us that there were no school-houses in Germany to compare 
with even our second-rate ones. That was some time ago ; and, taking 
it for granted that we Yankees had in the mean time been moving faster 
than the Germans and Austrians, I rather expected that the photo- 
graphs of our best school-edifices would produce something of a sensa- 
tion among Teutonic educators. Well, great pains were taken to dis- 
play our pictures and plans to the best advantage in their gilt-frames, 
and when the show was ready I looked for the sensation ; I failed to 
discover it. But when I got time to examine the objects in the German 
^nd Austrian courts, I saw why. There I found a plenty of illustrations 
-of school-architecture quite superior to any I had to show. Then there 
^as the lesson of the Swedish school-house. I made some effort to take 
oat with me an edifice to illustrate our idea of a model school-room with 
its fittings. I felt pretty sure that nothing but money was wanted to 
i»iake this project a complete success; but when I entered the beautiful 
Swedish school-house and took my seat on the master's platform, and 
^QTveyed the spectacle presented by the school-room, with its apparatus 
^«:^d fittings, I felt glad that my attempt to bring over a school-room had 
^^^iled, for I could not have matched what I saw before me. I reckon 
at the State of Massachusetts will get paid for the cost of sending me 
Vienna a hundred times over 15y the benefit derived from the knowl- 
^Oge of the German idea of a school-room which I brought home with 

B. 

I will mention only one more particular among the many in which I 
t a dose of self-knowledge at Vienna, and that is drawing. I k\i^^ 
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We were only beginners in this important branch of education, but I was 
not prepared to find so great a disparity between our productions in this 
line and those of France, Germany, and Austria. In our exhibitions 
there were collections of drawings sent from the public schools of the 
principal cities and from one of the oldest schools devoted especially to 
drawing. But the drawings from one elementary school in Vienna sur- 
passed all these, both in quantity and quality. On visiting that school 
I found that other branches of technical education were well taught, 
and yet there was time for what are called the ordinary branches. Here 
was a lesson of great import. I mention this personal experience to 
illustrate the way in which an exhibition teaches. Everybody that goes 
into an exhibition is compelled to measure himself in some way, and so 
he gets a better knowledge of his strong points and his weak points. If 
every adult American citizen could be shown the Swedish school-house 
to which I have referred, I believe the benefit of its stimulating and en- 
lightening effect in promoting popular education would be sufficient to 
off-set a large part, if not the whole, of the expense of the approaching 
Centennial Exposition. And the Austrians built a school-house which 
was not finished until quite late, but when ready for inspection it turned 
out to be even superior to the Swedish one in many respects. It seems 
to me that if the Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 does not result in 
giving a new and powerful impulse to the cause of education, the fault 
will be with the educators of the country in not doing their duty in re- 
gard to it. I hope and trust the opportunity will be improved to the 
fullest extent. 

REMARKS OF REV. DR. HAROLD. 

Rev. Dr. Harold, of Washington, D. C, said: 

I uDderstood from the courteous remarks of the Chief of the Bureau of Educatiou 
yesterday, when statiug the cordiality with which all friends of education were wel- 
comed to these meetings, that any gentleman who felt an interest on the subject of 

education, might be allowed to submit his views on any topic that came up for discus- 
sion. 

After remarking at some length upon the appointment of the pro- 
posed committee and suggesting the expediency of separate action, Dr. 
Harold concluded as follows : 

And now, I wish to say, in conclusion, that I am very glad we have had the distin- 
guished honor of listening to the representative of the Exposition at Vienna, to hear 
his wise words adapted from his experience to our needs. 

I hope his remarks will go over this whole country and will be duly heeded. And, 
if they have the weight which they ought to have, and which I believe they will have, 
in their dissemination through the country, I am positive that all who can contribute 
to such an end will do their utmost to make this Exposition the crowning success of the 
age in its feelings and characteristics. 

REMARKS OF BARON VON SOHWARZ-SENBORN. 

T feel compelled to say a few words about the suggestion which was made by the 
honorable gentleman who has just spoken in regard to the Vienna Exposition being a 
iinnncial fuihirc. 
74 
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I am Dot of the same opinion. It is true that hoth our houses of parliaiueat granted 
only $3,000,000 appropriation for the Exposition: And it is also true that the cost 
reached more than double that amount. From the sum expended must, however, be 
deducted the total amount of the receipts. The accounts of the revenues and expendi- 
tures have not 3'et been closed. Besides, all the exhibition-buildings, built of stone, 
brick, and iron, and representing many millions, are still standing. I think that not a 
cent has been lost or was uselessly spent in the Exposition ; and when 3'ou come to 
strike a balance and consider the value of the buildings, I reckon the balance which 
remains against us will be very small. I will now prove that even that cost will be 
covered. The account is very simple. Supposing that we had even expended more 
than the twelve million florins, or $6,000,000, which is not the case, we must remember 
that the total number of our visitors at Vienna reached nearly six millions. Well, if 
every person who visited the Exposition gained an intellectual benefit of only two 
dollars in value, there was made an actual gain over the money that really was spent 
by the government, besides the cost of the permanent improvements. I must confess, 
for my part, that I gained more — much more. I would not even give the experiences, 
knowledge, and instruction which I got at that Exposition for many thousands of dollars. 
I am advanced in years ; I cannot make materially profitable the knowledge which I 
gained in the Exposition ; but I am sure that a great mnjority of the younger portion 
of the people who visited there will use that knowledge to their future advantage. 
If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to say one thing more, and 
€liat is, that in Austria we attach the highest importance to a certain s^^stem of 
•^dncation which we call object-teaching. May I at first make some remarks upon 
X>ublic instruction as it now exists in Austria ? The condition of the school-masters 
"there has been greatly improved. Their position once was a very bad one.. We 
Slave now made great advances in our system of instruction and in our regard for 
-^he teachers. They did not formerly get as ranch money for their time as was 
-Kiecessary for a common livelihood ; but in the last ten years we have realized 
.csome of the great improvements of teaching for our children and appreciate the 
-teachers more than ever before ; and we are improving every day as mnch as we can. 
^Dur children have better instruction than ever and our teachers are better ofl*. I think 
•^he time is not far distant when every child in Austria will not only be compelled to 
Xearn reading and writing in the primary schools, but also, at the same time, draw- 
-» ng. Thus have we provided for the youth ; but whqt must be done for those grown 
^^hildren, the adults, in Austria, who have learned little or nothing? They did not 
Bsave such large opportunities of schooling as their children now enjoy. A man thirty 
or forty years of age cannot go to school ; but he can be instructed by eyesight- 
or object-teaching, such as is afforded by the exhibitors and other similar means. 
One of those means I first referred to is traveling. What is travel ? Travel is edu- 
cation. Yon learn many things in traveling, by observation. You are taught in 
that way. Therefore, this is object-teaching. A great German savant, Professor Vir- 
chow, made a very interesting and a very accurate remark which applies here. 
K® said that " nothing which comes through your eyes into your hea^ ever goes 
ont.'^ And so say I. The impressions which we obtain by the sense of sight affect 
the brain and change our views in the most favorable manner. That was the mean- 
^^K ; and the man who has seen many things, who has traveled a great deal, will have 
^^* intellectual faculties greatly improved. Wo observed in Austria, as well as in other 
T^^^ts of Europe, another striking eflect of these exhibitions. They improve in a 
r©Haarkable way the public taste. The taste in former times in Austria was a bad one- 
*^^^e people had not seen examples of tasteful and beautiful productions. They had, there- 
■•^^e, no artistic judgment. They had no museums and schools for applying fine arts to 
*^dii8try, for improving and correcting their taste, and for thus giving them the right 
lUeas of the beautiful. The consequence was that, in their buildings, furniture, and 
^^ber things of common life, no taste was shown. But now, within a few years, and 
^pQcially since the Universal Exposition and the establishment of museums and schooU^ 
«aere has been a remarkable improvement in this respect. T\ig a^vsi^ \xi«*^ \5^ ^-sjivi^^^A 
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EDgland. Every one who visited England on the occasion of the London Exhibition, in 
1851, will remember thaty although the English manufactured articles were very cheap, 
useful, and of the best quality, yet the taste displayed therein was awful. And now the 
English have, as a consequence of that exhibition, immensely improved in their tastes ; 
and in the Vienna Exhibition of 1S73 we saw new evidence of this fact. Allow me to 
say, gentlemen, that a sincere friend should speak the truth ; and that, as a sincere 
friend of America, who has the greatest sympathy for its people, in whose country I 
have learned since my short stay of six months a great deal, and where I hope to learn 
much more, it is my duty to say to them, in all truth and candor, that their public 
taste is in the same awful condition as was the public taste in England before their 
great exhibition of 1851. [Applause.] 

I am sure that the public taste in America can be improved to as great a degree 
within as short a time after the Exposition of 1876 as that of England was improved 
after the London Exhibition of 1851. I attach, therefore, immense importance to the 
cultivation of the fine arts as the means of refining the feelings of every man, and 
thereby improving the public taste. And I think this most desirable result will be 
attained among other valuable ones by the approaching Int-emational Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. These, Mr. President, are the few remarks which I wished to make. 

Baron von Schwarz- Senboru took his seat amid ^reat applause. 

Mr. NoBTHBOP. For myself — and I think I speak for all present — I 
am traly thankful for the remarks which his excellency the minister 
from Austria has given us. I fear that, perhaps, my remark in regard 
to the financial failure, so called, of the Austrian Exposition may have 
been misunderstood by his excellency. I meant to say that the common 
rumor to that efiect, spread abroad by newspaper-reporters, was a 
superficial and erroneous statement. I intended to say that the Aus- 
trian government appropriated six million florins at the outset, and, as 
I understood, was ready to foot the bills which might be brought iti on 
account of the Exposition in the end ; but there was no idea of going 
into the enterprise as a money-making speculation. I wanted to set 
aside that sordid idea for ourselves. Austria, realizing the grand bene- 
fits of such an Exhibition, stood ready to pay its cost. The Austrian 
government heartily approved the project and expected the benefits 
which would indirectly floW from the Exposition would more than com- 
pensate the government for any outlay that might occur. And I will 
say hero that there has been a marked progress in that country of late. 
During the past eight years no country in Europe has made a greater 
progress in education and general enlightenment than the empire of 
Austria- Hungary. 

Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C, remarked that he was not a 
member of the association, but would like to say a word as to the sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Harold. He wished to speak as a friend of the organiza- 
tion — one who bad been present at its first meeting. He thought it impor- 
tant that the sympathy of the whole people was necessary to secure 
success, and suggested that the proposed committee should co-operat© 
with other educational organizations, as well as with the Centennial au- 
thorities at Philadelphia; that there might be prejudice against this 
committee if the impression prevailed that it was undertaking to monopo- 
lize the care of educational interests at the Centennial, and that this 
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committee should not act wholly independently of the national associa- 
tion, but that they should all work together in bringing an influence on 
Congress and in arousing the interest of the people. 

General Eaton. Perhaps a word of explanation may be desirable. At 
the meeting of this department last year, a committee was appointed to 
take preliminary fiction in regard to the representation of education at 
the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. This committee consisted of one 
member from each State and city represented. 

Now, Mr. Wickersham, as I understand it, does not propose any inter- 
ference with the action taken a year ago. That committee remains, and 
its members act in their several localities in awakening an interest in the 
coming Centennial and preparing for the exhibition thereof their local 
educational interests. This committee, however, is too large and its 
members too widely scattered to be easily convened or to be able to act 
efficiently as a body ; there must be a small working executive commit- 
tee formed out of this larger body, if any practical results are to be ob- 
tained. The judgment of the national association upon the action taken 
by this department seemed to be that this was a matter that came within 
the province of this department and that the association indorsed and 
approved the action that had been taken. The proposition now is to 
designate a certain number of the gentlemen of this committee to act 
as an executive committee. This action commits no one and derogates 
in no respect from the dignity and power of the general committee; it 
is simply a method of securing practical action, without which the larger 
committee will find itself powerless and useless. There must be some 
way of finding out definitely what is to be done and how to do it. The 
authorities of the Centennial must be communicated with, and this pro- 
posed small committee is, as I understand it, designed simply to effect a 
business-like connection between the educators who desire to exhibit 
and the authorities who control the action and facilities of the Exposi- 
tion. I would be glad, before I sit down, to say a word upon another 
topic. When I introduced Baron von Schwarz-Senborn, I purposely re- 
frained from the expression of such complimentary remarks as T should 
have felt justified in making. I wished the convention to form their 
own conclusions, and I am sure that all who heard his views, the result 
of such wide experience, feel that it is a great privilege to have him here 
with us to-day. I wish further to pay my tribute to the grandeur of the 
conception of that wonderful Exposition as it impressed itself upon me 
when, officially, the invitation for America to attend and the programmes 
of the Exposition were placed in my hands. 

The programme of the department of education prorluced upon my 
mind a most forcible impression. The breadth of view, the all-compre- 
hending grasp of the subject, worked out with such perfection of detail, 
gave evidence that a mind of no ordinary caliber had originated this 
noble conception. It seemed to me as if the man that had worked out 
the programme of that vast Exposition had risew aViONre \\i^ ^\\\i«t^ \w 
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which we move, aeeordiug to the ideal of a grand principle of vision, 
and had looked down upon Austria, full of love for every being in tlie 
entire population, man, woman, or child, and had recognized the neces- 
sities of that people and the process by which their interests would be 
elevated and harmonized, and by which the whole nation waste be lifted 
in rank among the kingdoms of the earth. It seemed to me that the 
author had brought to this conception, not only this great love for the 
people and original ability for arrangement, but the experience of the 
world. That is to say, he had successfully endeavored to bring the ex- 
perience of the world, which belonged to such an enterprise, down to 
the Exposition at Vienna, and had incorporated and expressed that ex- 
perience there. It seemed the scheme of a great philanthropic states- 
man, planning first for the advancement of his own people, but broad 
enough to include all the people of the world, who were freely invited 
to come to Vienna and see the great results of civilization. I can never 
forget the impression made upon me by that magnificent programme, 
which not even the grand results of the completed design, which it was 
my good fortune to behold, could obliterate from my memory. 

Doctor Harold rose to explain his position. He feared that the res- 
olution, as offered, would be prejudicial to the object of the association, 
which, as he understood it, was to procure the funds necessary for a 
great national educational exhibition in 1876. He heartil^^ approved of 
this idea and believed that the association could obtain the funds from 
Congress more easily by itself than by co-operating with the managers 
of the Centennial. 

He alluded to the prejudices which had been excited against the Cen- 
tennial, and which he believed still existed, and thought it wise for the 
association not to commit itself to the virtual approval of all that the 
Centennial authorities had done by connecting its appeal with that or- 
ganization. I believe that never before was there so much interest felt 
in educational affairs in this country. I believe, by itself, no interest 
can so strongly appeal to the Congress of the United States. Every 
other interest seems to have been subordinate to this one, and indeed 
that may be said with reference to the progress of civilization all over 
the world. From all parts we hear the expression of that interest and 
an anxious desire to promote the welfare of the. people by increasing the 
facilities for their education. Then let your committee go, I repeat 
untrammeled and independent, and ask for your quota of support from 
the Congress of the United States, and I am sure your petition will be 
recognized and welcomed, and heard and heeded. 

A Delegate. I call for the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. 1 think I sec the weight which properly belongs 

to the remarks of the gentleman in regard to this resolution. I confess 

that there is strength in his suggestions. I believe that some of them 

have already been duly weighed by those who favor the motion in its 

present form. Now, sir, it seems to me that it must be conceded that 
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the authorities of the CeDtennial are the parties with whom we have to 
do business. They are the real authorities that have collected and are 
disbursing the meaus so far provided ; they are engaged in putting up 
this building ; they are the oflficers of the Exposition ; they have the con- 
trol and management of the enterprise ; and if we want to be repre- 
sented there, if we want to occupy a part of their space, it seems to me 
that we must do business with them, whether they are agreeable to us 
or otherwise; and I will say, furthermore, right here, I don't attach 
overmuch importance to the foolish prejudice that has been sought to be 
raised against the men who are managing this Centennial. The only 
wonder is that there is not a greater prejudice existing against them ; 
but, having some knowledge of these men personally, knowing quite 
intimately a number of those who are most active in this matter, I say 
here to-day for them that they are men above reproach. [Applause.] I 
stamp down into the earth the charges and prejudices that are brought 
against the distinguished men engaged in this noble work. Such charges 
and prejudices were brought to bear against the men who managed the 
Exposition at Vienna ; the same charges and prejudices were brought 
against the men who had charge of the Expositions at Paris and London ; 
and every man who stands up, who dares to stand up and do a great 
work for humanity and for his age, will meet with these foolish preju- 
dices. K^ow, I don't think there is overmuch in them ; and as we have 
to do business with these men, therefore it seems to me the proper 
thing for us to appoint a committee, which shall be a medium between 
this body and the authorities that have charge of the Centennial. 

Shall we attempt to ignore this authority f The men who are putting 
up these buildinffs and assigning the space in them — can we afford to 
ignore them f Shall we undertake, as an independent body, to go to 
Congress and ask money for a great educational exposition ? I think 
that, if we travel that road very long, when we come to deal with 
the Centennial authorities and talk with them about space, they will 
say to us, that as we have been going along upon an independent basis, 
that as we have been to Congress and elsewhere as an independent 
organization, we may make our exhibition outside of the Centennial 
grounds. I take it that that would be about the result. We have to deal 
with this matter on business- principles ; let us, then, discard this foolish 
prejudice and look into this matter as it is. Let us appoint a small, 
active committee, that will transact this business for us ; let us give to 
them authority in the premises and rely upon them to represent our 
interests in all preliminary matters. I am sure that will be in accord- 
ance with the general intelligent sentiment of teachers throughout this 
country. There is a general call for a central head to this matter. 
There is a general demand for a committee to take charge of the educa- 
tional department of this Exposition in co-operation with the Centennial 
authorities. It is the desire to place at the head of that commission the 
head of the Educational Bureau at Washington. The propri^t^ ^\i<i ^V 
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ness of this action cannot be doubted. Then the correspondence in re- 
gard to the subject throughout the United States can be properly di- 
rected and answered ; and we wish the head of the Educational Bureau 
to act as the head of this organization ; and then, with three or four or 
five competent assistants, we shall have an efficient and satisfactory 
working central committee. Let that committee be appointed under 
the terms of this resolution, and all doubt as to the success of the pro- 
posed exhibition will be at an end. That executive committee can ^o 
right to work preparing for the Exposition. They can communicate 
with the proper authorities at Philadelphia. They can make the i)roper 
application to Congress. The legislatures of the different States may 
then be called upon in authoritative form and with an assurance of suc- 
cess in behalf of this Exposition. The whole people of the country can 
be aroused in this way. We can go out into our several superintend 
encies and act understandingly, and with proper instructions, from time 
to time. Things will begin to assume shape and harmony. It seems 
to me that the expediency and propriety of this resolution are established 
acceptably, and that it is a waste of words to advocate its passage. 
Some such action must be taken, or we will have no adequate repre- 
sentation at the Centennial. The whole thing appeals to us as business- 
men and as the intelligent friends of the educational interests of the 
country. In regard to the suggestion that was made by my friend on 
the right, if he understood me correctly, I wish to say a word or two. 
There will, no doubt, be as full a correspondence as possible, as is judi- 
cious, with all the superintendents in the different States, from the very 
beginning of practical work for the Exhibition, and there is neither time 
nor opportunity for calling all the superintendents together to co-operate 
in the details of this business; and we cannot wait for another meeting 
of thenational association. At the meeting last year the national associa- 
tion appointed no committee. As suggested, they seemed to agree that 
what had been done here by this Department was proper and sufficient, 
and wecannot wait until August j we cannot wait until another meeting of 
the national association, before proceeding with this work. Wewantcom 
munication and co-operation with the Centennial commissioners at once. 
We want to know what space we are going to have. We want to know 
how much authority is to be accorded to us in the arrangement of our part 
of the exhibition in general and in particular. We want to know their 
views on this subject. It seems to me that vro can do nothing less, if 
we are to go on with this work at all, than adopt some such resolution 
as this. It seems to me that this is i)recisely what we want. [Ap- 
plause.] 

At the request of a delegate the secretary read the resolution previ- 
ously offered by Mr. Wickersham : 

Eesolvedy That a committee of five be appointed to act foithis body with the authori- 
ties of the Centennial in perfecting a plan for the proper representation of the educa- 
tJonal interests of the country at the approaching national Exposition at Philadelphia. 
SO 
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Mr. Abbbnethy, of Iowa. It seems to me, if I apprehend this matter 
aright, that the chief purpose and duty of this committee will not be the 
securing or care of money. Not at all. The object will be to systematize 
and unify the educational representation at the Exposition. But I wish 
simply to express my approval of the views submitt/cd by General Eaton. 
I am of the same opinion with him. I have come more than a thousand 
miles to attend this meeting, and 1 feel a great interest in the question which 
has been brought under discussion. I am glad it has been so thoroughly 
debated here to-day. Now, to show the point from which I view this 
matter, I will refer to the fact that we have a Centennial board or com- 
mission in our State ; we are taking this year a census, which will be 
much more complete than any we have taken before, I think it will be 
the most complete census of any State in the Union, taking, of course, 
the last United States census as a basis. But a large number of items 
are to be added to it. The blanks are now in the hands of the officers, 
and they are taking a very full account of educational statistics ; statis- 
ticsas to the age of children and their advance in education, and in regard 
to all the school-agencies and the attendance — such statistics as we can- 
not get in our regular annual school-returns. The State-board, which 
had the preparing of these statistics, allowed me to suggest any topic 
which I thought might be properly named in this connection, so that 
we shall have brought all that I can think of as desirable in such a col- 
lection of statistical facts. Now, I say, we desire to cooperate with a cen 
tral organization in this matter of the Exposition. Our State-board of 
managers are anxious in regard to it. They have made me the offer of 
the secretaryship of the groups comprising the educational districts of 
the State. It is made up of thirty- two groups; it is desired to represent 
our educational interests in as thorough a manner as the same interests 
were represented at Vienna by the Austrian government. Now, then, 
having been tendered the secretaryship, I came here desiring to know 
how our statistics could be best represented to illustrate our State-sys- 
tem. 1 understand that it is not desired that we should bring any of 
our school-houses to the Exposition. Is it desired that we should bring 
photographs of our best school-houses ? As to books, the publishers of 
text books will be represented, and I presume it will not be expected 
that we should furnish samples. So will it be, I presume, with school- 
manufactures : the manufacturers of school-furniture and the publishers 
of text-books will probably desire to represent those things. Now, 
what can we bring from our State? We can give a little brief history 
of our educational progress ; our State-associations will prepare such a 
history, but it will only make up a few pages. What we desire to learn 
is, how we are to represent our educational progress, our educational 
status, at the Exposition. How shall we show the manner in which 
the work is gjoing on and the standard which has been reached? 
How are Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and New York going to 
present their educational interests ? If we had answers to these q «• 
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tioDS, we would know how to begin and how to move on. That 
is what we want to learn today, and I should be glad if the discus- 
sion should turn in that direction. We want information upon this 
very point : how can we represent our educational matters at Philadel- 
phia ! We want to know that immediately. If I am to accept this secre- 
taryship, I want to know to whom 1 am to address circulars ; what in- 
formation we wish to try to gather for the purposes indicated ; how 
we shall present a fair statement of our educational matters at the Ex- 
position. I do believe that our State desires to be fully represented at 
this Exposition, and I think that, if there is anything in which I take a 
just pride, it is in our school-system. But 1 want information on this 
subject. How are we to present ourselves at the door of the Exposition! 
Mr. WiCKERSHAM. That is the very question in point. We wish to 
have this needed information disseminated. Now, here are gentlemen 
from all parts of the Union seeking this information. I found the same 
inquiry at Philadelphia. We must have some head, from which this 
information can be sent abroad. First, we must know what space we 
are going to have. Then some person in authority must determine 
the character of the exhibition. I take it that, when this committee 
is appointed by this body, its members will confer with the Centennial 
authorities and ascertain what their views are on the subject. And they 
will make some arrangements with the Centennial authorities which will 
be specific and thoroughly intelligible and upon which satisfactory com- 
munications can be sent to the superintendents in Iowa and to all the 
proper educational authorities in the various States in the Union. The 
first duty laid upon this Centennial commission, when our committee is 
appointed, will be to supply information in reply to these questions. I 
have been asked similar questions in Philadelphia, but I had to confess 
my inability to answer them. It is high time we were up and doing. I 
made inquiries myself, at Philadelphia, of the Centennial authorities, but 
of course I could not obtain any thoroughly satisfactory replies. I had 
not the time to press inquiries that were proper, nor had I the authority 
to do so. The commission will tell you in a general way that they mean 
to have at the Exposition a large amount of space devoted to educational 
purposes. Some will say that they want to devote more attention to 
that department than to anything else, but they have no clear ideas as 
to its character ; when you come to details, they can give you no reply. 
The question must be put authoritatively, " How many square or cubic 
feet of space are you going to allow for the educational departmentF and 
in regard to the characteristics of that department there must be court- 
eous consultation with the Centennial authorities, for they are the author- 
ities in the premises. I repeat : It is necessary to get down to business- 
principles ; and when your committee has the proper authority to com- 
municate with the Centennial managers, the information required will be 
rapidly obtained and promptly disseminated to all parts of the Union. 
Then we can go into the work of harmonious arrangement ; then the dif- 
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ferent States can fall into line in co-operation and contributions without 
hesitancy and without doubt, and all the desirable variety of exhib- 
ition can be secured to the satisfaction of each State and for the pro- 
motion of the general interests of the Exposition. 

Mr. A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools at Worcester, Mass. 
As I understand the proposition, it see nis to me that this is the most 
direct method for obtaining the result which we all desire. I under- 
stand that an executive committee is, under this resolution, to be formed 
out of the general committee, which embraces all the superintendents 
represented in this department. The object will be to have an efficient 
body of men, who can consult with the Centennial authorities and also 
raise the funds necessary for securing proper representation in the forth- 
coming Exposition. I think there will be entire unanimity in debating 
this proposition; but I rose more particularly to make a remark which I 
think will bring my friend Mr. Eichards into perfect harmony with the 
last speaker. The action of this body last year was published to the 
friends of education, and carried more particularly to the officers of the 
educational boards in the different States. That action was virtually 
adopted by the National Educational Association. I was an officer of 
that association and present at its last meeting. It seemed to be con- 
ceded that the action taken here was proper and sufficient; and, although 
-I am not authorized directly to speak for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, yet 1 am convinced that I am correct in saying that the action 
of this body was virtually approved by the national society and that 
reliance is placed upon your action here in carrying out the objects 
which have been set forth by Mr. Wickersham. The National Educa- 
tional Association looks to this body, to this department, to adopt all 
necessary means for the end proposed. That, I understand, covers the 
objection raised by my friend on the left. 

Mr. Wickersham. I am very glad to hear the explanation which 
has been made by the gentleman who has just taken his seat. I think 
it must remove any objection that can be properly raised to the adoption 
of this resolution. As far as I am concerned, I take great pleasure in 
expressing my approval now of the motion as it stands. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Wickersham was then unanimously 
adopted, and the president was instructed to appoint the committee. 

The president announced that the names of the committee whose ap- 
pointment was authorized under the resolution would be given at the 
commencement of the evening session. 

The President. I stated that the editor of the New England »lour- 
nal of Education had sent a large number of copies of his journal to 
me, with the request that they should be distributed among the mem- 
bers. We should be pleased to have members take copies for them- 
selves and their friends, so far as they will go. I presume it is under- 
stood by all the members of the department that the New England 
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journals of education have been consolidated into this new publication, 
which appears weekly. 

Mr. Phllbbick. I would like to say one word in regard to that mat- 
ter, Mr.Tresident. I would like to say that the gentlemen representing 
the various educational journals of New England, the editors and prin- 
cipal supporters of those journals in the educational bureaus of the sev- 
eral States, after experience of some twenty-five or thirty years in the 
publication of educational papers, have come to the conclusion that it 
would be best to combine and concentrate their influence and their 
patronage on one journal. They came to the conclusion that, instead 
of scattering their forces by the publication of a number of monthly 
journals in the different States, they would combine for the issuance of 
one journal which should thoroughly and ably represent the educational 
institutions and interests of the people of Kew England. They have 
found a man of eminent ability to fill the chair of editor, who will de- 
vote his whole time to the work. He has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in educational matters, and was lately the superintendent of schools 
in the State of Rhode Island. It is hoped that the journal will be made 
to fully answer all reasonable requirements of a thoroughly able and 
comprehensive medium for the friends of education throughout that 
section of the country. And even something more is hoped. It is ex- 
pected that it will assume something of a national character, not in the 
interests of a section, but the educational interests of the people in 
every part of the country will be considered. We hope the teachers 
throughout the country will come forward and examine the journal, 
and, if they concltide it worth while, lend their co-operation in its sup- 
port and improvement. It is a weekly journal. It is intended to have 
it placed at a high standard as an authoritative exponent of the best 
ideas in regard to educational facilities and improvement. I would 
suggest that each member take ten or twelve copies of the paper, if he 
sees fit. 

Rev. Dr. Harold. I will ask for the privilege of offering a resolution. 

The President. I suppose that the privilege of offering a resolution 
is confined to members of the department. 

Dr. Harold. I would like to ask the privilege, but, if it is not the rule 
that such a privilege shall be granted, I will not press my offer. 

The President. I think that has been the rule. While we ask the 
friends of education present to participate in our discussions, only mem- 
bers are entitled to offer resolutions — either members of the depart- 
ment or of the national association. Every friend of the cause of educa- 
tion can become a member of the national association. The treasurer 
of the national association is here, and may think proper to offer some 
additional explanations in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Marble. I state, for the information of all present, that this de- 
partment has the privilege of deciding who its members shall be, but, 
necessarily, its members are members of the national association. No 
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one can be a member of this department unless he is first a member of 
the national associatiou. Any friend of education can become attached 
to the national association by signing the constitution and paying $2. 
There is an annual payment of $1, which entitles the member to a volume 
of the proceedings for the year. I notice in the list of members that 
there are several members of this body present who are not members of 
the national association. 1 wish to say, as treasurer of the national 
association, of which this is a part, that, while it may not be true that 
the tirst and second and third need is money, it is literally true that the 
fourth need of the association is money. The national association has 
been accustomed to publish a volume of proceedings each year. This 
volume, as I have already stated, is supplied to each member of the 
associatiou without charge. The committee on publication last year 
published a volume of three hundred and seventy-five pages. It con- 
tains very valuable papers. Among them is a paper by Dr. Peabody 
upon elective studies of colleges, a paper by Professor Clark upon 
ihe question of co-education of the sexes, and a paper by Dr. Venable, 
of the University of Virginia. We incurred an expense of $1,500 in 
publishing the volume. There was in the treasury about $500, which 
left an indebtedness of $1,000 to be made up from the sales" of the vol- 
ume. The aft'airs of the publishing committee are as follows: Entire 
expense of this publication, $1,524, of which $854 has been paid, leav- 
ing a balance of $670 due to the committee on publication. Each mem- 
ber of the association has been furnished with a volume. Now, of this 
$070 about $200 is supposed to be provided for by gentlemen who have 
pledged themselves to take a certain number of volumes and pay for 
them. But that $200 is not yet in any official pocket, and it would not 
do to count upon any more than $170 of it. So that there is. really a 
deficit of something like $500 to be made up from the sale of seven hun- 
dred and fifty volumes of the proceedings. Now, what I am looking to 
at /this present time is this : to change these seven hundred and fifty vol- 
umes into $500, to liquidate the debt of the association, and to put these 
volumes into the hands of leading educators throughout the country. A 
vast amount of good will be done by putting these volumes into the 
hands of teachers who will read and profit by them. The plan proposed 
is this : for each State or State-superintendent to order from the 
chairman of the publication-committee twenty or twenty-five copies 
of these proceedings, at a cost ot $1.50 for each of the first ten volumes 
ordered. Let each State order as many as is thought fit, from the 
chairman of the publication-committee, and pay for them, and let the 
debt be paid. Then the distribution can be made by the superintend- 
ents. I will not detain the attention of the assembly any longer; I 
will only remark that this volume of proceedings is very valuable and 
will be appreciated by all who purchase it. 

Mr. Abernethy. How can copies be obtained now ? 

The President. By addressing A. P. Marble, superintendent of pub- 
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lie schools of Worcester, Mass. He is the chairman of tlie publication- 
committee. 

General Eaton presented and read letters from Hon. John M. McKleroy, 
superintendent of public instruction, Alabama, who writes : 

I regret that the immense amount of labor now on my hands in the oflSce here and 
the inadequate clerical force at command preclude my attending the approaching ses- 
sion of the department of superintendence. 

From Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools of 
Rhode Island, who writes : 

In regard to the superintendents' meeting, it would give me great pleasure to attend, 
and my office-labors, however pressing, would not keep me away, but the health of my 
family is such at this Juncture that I dare not leave home even for a day or two. 

From Hon. A. Parish, superintendent of public schools, New Haven, 
Oonn., who writes : 

The pleasant remembrance I have of our meeting last year renders my desire to visit 
your city again on a like occasion quite intense ; but yesterday the secretary of our 
board, my chum in the office, fell and broke his arm and is quite helpless, and my pres- 
ence here is indispensable. 

From Hon. John Fraser, superintendent of public instruction, State 
t)f Kansas, who writes : 

I regret that I cannot attend the meeting of superintendents on the 27th instant. 
The Kansas legislature being in session, I must remain at my post. 

From Hon. Charles S. Smart, State-commissioner of schools of Ohio, 
who writes : 

I can readily understand the valuable opportunity the meeting of the superintendence- 
•department of the National Teachers' Association would afford me for learning much that 
I shall want to know. It will, unfortunately for me, be quite impossible for me to be 
present kt that meeting on the 27th instant. 

From Hon. J. H. Smart, superintendent of public schools, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who writes : 

I regret that an unusual pressure of business wiU render it impossible for me to accept 
your invitation. 

From Hon. Warren Johnson, State-superintendent of common schools 
of Maine, who writes : 

I regret very much that I cannot have the privilege and pleasure of meeting face to 
face my brother-snperintendents, of grasping them heartily by the hand, and especially 
of sittint; down sociably by the national educational fireside to glean fro^i the observa- 
tions and experiences of my fellow-laborers items of cheer and information for my own 
enlightenment. 

From Hon. J. H. Binford, superintendent of city-schools, Richmond, 
Va., vho writes : 

I had confidently expected to be present and had anticipated great pleasure and 
profit from the meeting, but the condition of my health is such that I dare not leave 
home at this time. 
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And from Hon. S. M. Etter, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of niinois, who writes : 

Tbis morning I received the circular giving notice of the meeting of superintendents 
on the 27th. I desire very much to be present, but I fear it will be impossible. 

After the reading of the letters the department adjourned until 3 
o'clock p. ra. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1875. 

The department resumed its session at half-past three o'clock. 

The president announced, as the executive committee of five on the 
Oenteunial Exposition, General Eaton of Washington, Mr. Wickersham 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Philbrick of Boston, Mr. Abernethy of Iowa, and 
Mr. Ruffiier of Virginia. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, for the committee on the relations 
of the Federal Government to public education, then submitted a report, 
accompanied with the following resolutions: 

Besolvedj That this body reiterate and reaffirm the positions taken at its meeting in 
this place one year ago, as follows: 1. That the Federal Grovernment should leave to 
the people and local governments of each State the management of their own educa- 
tional affairs without interference. 2. That great service was done to the cause of 
education by Congress in establishing and maintaining a Bureau or Department of 
Education, whereby ai)propriate information from all parts of the world may be gath- 
ered, digested, and distributed, and whereby much useful aid is furnished to the prac- 
tical work of education throughout the country. 3. That the proposition to set 
apart the public lands of the United States exclusively for the purposes of free educa- 
tion meets with our heartiest approval. 4. That it is the duty of Congress to furnish 
-special aid to the school-authorities of the District of Columbia. 

Beaolvedf That as, in order fully to perform the work pressing upon it and make its 
usefulness still more widely felt, wc are satisfied the National Bureau of Education 
needs increased clerical force ; and as it is equally plain to us that the distribution 
directly by the Bureau of at least ten thousand copies of its annual reports each year, 
among school-officers and those specially interested in the work of education in the 
different States and Territories, would do an incalculable amount of good, we there- 
fore respectfully petition Cougress, in the interest of the education of the people, to 
take the necessary steps to bring about these desirable ends. 

Resolved, That a reasonable appropriation by the General Government is necessary 
to secure a full and creditable representation of the educational interests of the country 
i^t the approaching Centennial Exposition to be held at Philadelphia, and we sincerely 
Juppe that such an appropriation may be made by the Congi*ess now in session. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
B. G. NORTHROP. 
ALEX. C. HOPKINS. 
J. K. JILLSON. 
ALONZO ABERNETHY. 

The report of the committee was received and the resolutions unani- 
jnously adopted. 

Mr. Marble. I move that the same committee who reported these 
resolutions be instructed to embody the same in suitable form and 
present them to Congress as a memorial from this body. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

General Eaton. There is one matter of interest to which I desire to 

call the attention of the department for a moment. The people of Chili 

propose to hold an international exhibition at Santiago in 1875, open- 
ing, 1 think, in September. 

The minister of that country has, on several occasions, expressed to 
me his desire that the educational interests of the United States should 
be represented at this coming exhibition. 

Receutly a communication has been forwarded from the Secretary of 
State to the Secretary of the Interior, containing inquiries in reference 
to the feasibility of such a representation from this country. It having 
been officially referred to me, I have made the following reply, which i 
bring to your notice as showing our status in regard to participation in 
the exhibition : 

Department op the Interior, Bureau of Education, 

Waahingtony D. C, January 7, 1875. 

Sir : lu reference to the letter of Hou. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, bear- 
ing date December 24, 1874, to the Secretary of the Interior, concerning the practica- 
bility and expediency of making an educational representation at the international 
exhibition to be held at Santiago, Chili, in 1875, which was submitted to me for con- 
sideration, I have the honor to report that, so far as such representation may consist 
of the reports and occasional publications of this Bureau and of the official reports on 
education published by the several States, cities, and towns, and by them furnished to 
this Office, it is perfectly feasible and, in my judgment, expedient. 

Any attempt at a fuller representation of the educational facilities and appliances 
existing in the United States, such as was made at Vienna, could not, however, be 
undertaken by this Office without congressional or executive authority and financial 
assistance. 

The etfect of such a full and complete exhibition of the school-appliances, furniture, 
and public-school-systems of the United States, could hardly fail to lead to more inti- 
mate relations between the countries, and would, therefore, in itself considered, seem 
desirable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

I wish, also, to say to the gentlemen representing the different 
States and cities here, that if they desire to send copies of their official 
reports to the Chilian exhibition they can do so by forwarding them to 
the Bureau of Education, so that they may be included in material sent 
from that Bureau. Even if nothiug further can be done, these reports 
will doubtless be of value and interest. It may be, perhaps, advisable 
for you to communicate the fact of this exhibition to those persons in 
your several localities who may be interested in exhibiting school-furni- 
ture, apparatus, and books. 

Mr. LucKEY. The committee appointed yesterday to report on the 
subjects embodied in the paper of Dr. A. N. Bell beg leave to submit 
the following report : 
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Whereas the health and the mental advancement of pupils are co-ordinates of the 
same importance ; and whereas the doctor has bo excellently portrayed the ahsolnte 
dependence of the one upon the other : Therefore, 

Beaolvedf That we cordially commend the practical thoughts embodied in that paper, 
and that we will as a body of superintendents enforce more strictly hereafter the val- 
uable roles of hygiene as set forth therein, and that we commend the same to the 
tbonghtfnl consideration of onr school-men throughout the country. 

ReBolved, That we recommend that the Bureau of Education secure and place before 
the country statistics showing the need of action by the school-authorities upon this 
Bobject. 

GEORGE J. LUCKEY. 
ALEX. C. HOPKINS. 
A. P. MARBLE. 

Mr. McMillan, of YouDg8town,Ohio. Mr. President, I have nothing 
to say against the report of the committee, bat, as the Chair was about 
to submit the resolutions for the action of the convention, I was about to 
protest, not against anything that might be said, so much as against the 
assumption that the school-houses are killing more children than all other 
instrumentalities put together. Now, I do not know what they are doing 
in Washington 5 I do not know what they are doing in Boston. But, so 
far as I know, in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, the healthiest-looking 
children, the happiest children, are those you see flocking in and out 
of the school -houses^ and the healthiest and best-looking of them are 
those that have gone through this ^'poisonous atmosphere" and course 
of hard study, and are in the highest departments of those schools. 
And I wish to enter my protest against that sort of assumption which 
has been advanced by nearly all the speakers. 

I was very much delighted with the address of Dr. Bell, but that 
doctrine I did not want to have go out without protest. 

The report of the committee was then received and the resolutions 
adopted. 

ADDRESS OF MR. PHILBRIOK. 

The president then introduced Hon. John D. Philbrick, ex-supenn- 
tendent of public schools of Boston, who read the following paper : 

oan the elements op industriai. education be introduced into our common 

schools! 

The peculiar characteristic of the common school the world over is, that it is the 
school in which the children of the mass of the people receive all their scholastic edu- 
eation. In our country it is true that this class of schools, comprising the ungraded 
raral district-schools and the primary and grammar-grades of the villages and cities, 
are expected also to prepare candidates for the high schools, who are to pursue, to a 
greater or less extent, a liberal course of study. But this is not their main function, 
which is to give the best possible education for the practical purposes of life to the 
mass of children who must terminate their schooling at 14 or, at most, at 15 years 
of age. And it will not be disputed, I apprehend, that to secure to every child the 
blessing of such an elementary education is the paramount educational problem of 
the present times, for it requires no extraordinary penetration to perceive that at 
the present period ** the world is resting its future hopes and quieting ita C\it\\t^ ift»s% 
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In reliauce od the educafion and enligbtenmeut of tbe mass of the peoi)k'." Ono must 
be blind, indeed, not to see that the future of nations depends on the kind and degree 
of their education. As Jules Simon has well said, '*The first people is that which has 
the best schools; if it is not the first to-day, it will become the fir&L to-morrow." 

I find it extremely difficult to handle this subject satisfactorily in a brief paper, on 
account of the necessity it involves of considedng the whole field of common-school- 
education, for the instruction in a school-course ought to constitute a complete and 
consistent whole, all the branches of study being chosen, arranged, and proportioned 
in respect to each other, by judicious limitations, in such a manner as to produce the 
desired result. This is the ideal to be aimed at in a programme of studies, which 
should set forth, in the first place, the general object to be accomplished by the whole 
course; next, the subjects of iustruction required; then the results to be sought at 
each stage in the course; and, finally, the particular requirements in respect to each 
subject of instruction in the several stages. 

This is what has been done, in a masterly manner, in the comroon-school-programme 
recently issued by the Prussian ministry of education. It is the result of the combined 
wisdom of the most competent experts, and, therefore, its authority must command 
the highest respect. While it is specific enough to serve as a reliable and intelligible 
guide to teachers and school-officials, it allows all the freedom that can be profitable 
in respect to the methods of teaching and management in each individual school. 
Each teachef is at liberty to make his own particular programme, provided that he 
conforms to this prescribed general one. 

KS£U OF REVISION OF PUBUC- SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDIES. 

The interests of common-school-education in this country most imperatively demand 
at the present time the same sort of service. I am not aware that any State educational 
authority has undertaken this important task. The school-laws designate the studies 
that may be taught ; but a naked enumeration of the studies required or permitted 
is a most insufficient guide to teachers and school-officers in the work they have to 
do. Considerable progress has recently been made by city-superintendents towards 
working out rational schemes of instruction for their respective systems of elementary 
8<rhools ; but these schemes have only a local authority, and they embody the idiosyn- 
ciacies of the individual officers by whom they have been framed. Looking at our 
American common schools as a whole, it is not far from the truth to say that they 
are working on no better programmes for their guides than the lists of text-books pro- 
scribed for their use. It is not impossible to conceive of the «onstruction of a set of 
text-books which might serve the puiijose in view ; but I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of such a set. The text-books for common schools have increased in number and 
swelled in bulk, out of all proportion to the legitimate objects and wants of our 
schools. And the practical standard of instruction to be aimed at is the contents com- 
prised within tbe covers of these numerous and overgrown text-books. The result is 
that teachers and pupils exhaust their time and strength on the masses of details of 
little worth contained in the text-books of a part of the studies proper for the com- 
mon school, while other subjects of great practical utility are comparatively neglected. 
This, I believe, is a grave defect in our American elementary schools. As one of 
the means of remedying this evil, it seems to me desirable that the educational 
authority of each State should prepare and issue, with the indorsement of its sanction, 
such a programme as I have suggested, containing a scheme of instruction irrespect- 
ive of text-buoks. This scheme should consist of two parts, tbe one adapted to the 
wants and capabilities of ungraded district-schools and the other to the conditions of 
gradeil city- or village-schools. I do not take extreme ground against tbe use of text- 
books. In teaching most branches, text-books are a convenience, if not a necessity', 
especially in tbe case of teachers of ordinary qualifications. Hut text-books, as they 
exist, afford no adequate substitute for a rational scheme of instruction. 

If the 6^/ate-azjtborities should put forth programmes as here proposed, they would 
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at once be compared and criticised in the light of whatever pedagogical experience 
and pedagogical science we possess, and thns we should arrive at the soundest jadg- 
ment on this important matter. 

It is the appropriate business of educators to adapt educational institutions and 
means to the wants of the time and place in which they exist. New demands must be 
met by new provisions, while requirements that have become useless or obsolete should 
be abolished or modified. Our fathers had no such educational problem as this to deal 
with. In the earlier history of the common school it was taken for granted that its 
function was to teach reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, and nothing 
more. In fact, reading and writing were the only branches prescribed for common 
schools in the original act for their establishment in the Massachustts colony. Our 
fathers were fortnnate that they did not have to master spelling after the modem 
fashion, else they could not have found time to subdue the wilderness. And wheU) 
something less than a century ago, the course of study in the common schools of Boston 
was enlarged by the introduction of ** spelling, accenting, English grammar, and com- 
position,'' it was feared by some that these new language-studies would occupy the 
time which ought to be devoted to more practically useful branches, and so the com- 
mittee were petitioned to allow the boys to devote the whole of their last year of 
schooling to writing and arithmetic. 

All this has been changed. The provinces of the old learning have been greatly 
extended and vast annexations have been made by modem discovery, '* and it is not 
extravagant to say that the amount of knowledge appropriate to civilization which 
now exists in the world is more than double, and in many cases more than tenfold, 
what it was about half a century ago." This enormous increase of knowledge, in 
connection with the corresponding increase in the demands of modern civilization, 
for the practical use of knowledge, in supplying the wants, overcoming the difficulties, 
and multiplying the elegances of life, has resulted in the overloading of the curricu- 
Inms of study in all classes of educational institutions. When Edward Everett entered 
Harvard College, two years were deemed amply sufficient for preparation ; now six 
years are scarcely adequate for the task. Much has been gained and much more re- 
mains to be achieved by improved methods and appliances of teaching, but the powers 
of the human intellect for the acquisition of knowledge are stationary, and the liniits 
of those powers cannot be transcended with impunity. 

POPULAR COMPLAINTS AGAINST COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Our common schools are complained of, on the one hand, because they send out their 
pupils with so little practical knowledge, and, on the other, because the brains of the 
children are overworked and the foundations of their health sapped by the excessive 
application required by the multiplicity of the studies. No doubt, broadly speaking, 
there is too much ground for both these apparently contradictory complaints, although 
they do not both equally apply in the case of the same school or the same local system. 
Not forgetting that the chief remedy for educational imperfections is to be sought in 
the improvement of the qualifications of teachers, I cannot help thinking that the 
evils referred to might be greatly diminished and the education imparted in our com- 
mon schools greatly advanced, both in respect to quantity and quality, if school-au- 
thorities generally could be induced to prepare a plan of instruction adapted to the 
capacities and wants of the pupils, in which should be included all the branches prop- 
erly belonging to elementary schools and from which should be rigidly excluded all 
unessential details, and which should, at the same time, limit the requirements in each 
Mtudy to a moderate and reasonable standard. 1 would emphasize the importance of the 
limitation of standards rather than the limitation of subjects, for I believe that com- 
mon schools are not so nmch overloaded by the number of the branches taught as by the 
extravagant requirements in respect to the individual branches and wrong methods of 
teaching. 
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WHAT PLA(te SHOULD BE A8810KED TO 1KDU8TB1AL EDUCATION. 

The Bubject of this paper requires us to consider, especially, what place in such a plan 
of instruction ought to be assigned to industrial education. An intelligent treatment 
of this question demands a definite understanding of what is meant by the term '^ in- 
dustrial education/' which is used rather loosely in the current educational discus- 
sions. 

Every man has two spheres of activity : the one, his own particular profession or busi- 
ness, be it what it may, that of merchant, mechanic, farmer, seaman, lawyer, teacher, 
or the like; the other, his general calling, which he has in common with all his neigh- 
bors, namely, the calling of a citizen and a man. Now, the education which fits him 
for the former of these spheres of activity is called special or professional, or, perhaps 
more properly, technical, while that education which fits him for the latter is called 
general. 

It is the design of general education to impart the training, the culture, and the 
knowledge, of whatever kind and degree, which it is desirable that a human being 
should possess, without regard to any particular vocation or pursuit in life. Its object 
is to make capable and cultivated human beings. But, in technical education, the end 
in view is not culture and knowledge for their own sake, but information and dexterity 
with reference to their application in some special occupation. Here the aim is to im- 
part the ability and skill requisite to success in some particular vocation, to teach the 
knowledge required to fit men for some special mode of gaining their livelihood. By 
industrial education we mean specifically that large department of technical education 
which fits men for all those pursuits not comprised in what are called learned profes- 
sions. As in the case of general educatiou, it has its diiferent stages or grades. Its 
elementary stage is that which is requisite to form the workman of every class, espe- 
cially those persons engaged in skilled manual labor. The secondary grade is that 
designed for those who immediately superintend and direct workmen, such as foremen, 
masters, and overseers, who ought to have, besides practical skill, a considerable knowl- 
edge of science and its application to their respective branches of business. The third 
and highest grade is for those whose callings do not demand skill in manual labor, but 
high scientific attainments and a large amount of special knowledge, such as archi- 
tects, engineers, and practical chemists. Again, in each stage, this educatiou consists 
of two parts : the theoretical and the practical. The former imparts the principles of 
science and the knowledge of their application, with the rules of the arts and the 
results of experience, so far as they can be given in schools ; the latter requires actual 
work under the eye and training of a master; tbaib is, it requires apprenticeship in the 
work-shop or the industrial establishment. 

EDUCATIONAL ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 

Now, everybody knows that a man's success in his particular calling or profession 
depends not so much upon the accident of his apprenticeship as upon what sort of a 
mind and body he brings to it, what kind of intelligence, of conscience, and of phys- 
ical soundness and aptitude the system of general education has developed in him. 
Therefore, not only because men are men before they are merchants, mechanics, or 
farmers, but as a means of making good merchants, mechanics, and farmers, the first 
and fundamental aim of all educatiou and of all plans of instruction should be to 
form capable and sensible men. This general ^'education makes a man a more intelli- 
gent shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but not by teaching him bow to make 
shoes ; it does so by the mental exercise it gives and the habits it impresses." General 
educatiou, therefore, must not be undervalued ; it must be amply provided for and 
rigidly insisted upon ; the more of it people have the better for them. To sacrifice it 
to technical education is to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. But its fanciful su- 
perfluities must be lopped off", its non-essentials discarded, and its rubbish thrown over- 
board, and then, by the side of it, and based upon it, audsupplomeniary to it, technical 
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edacationi especially that great new department appropriate to all indastries, must be 
iiDiversally created, organized in all its grades and varietieB, and amply maintained. 
In brief, to make education as usefal as possible, it must be made, as far as practica- 
ble in both of its great divisions, simple, limited, practical, acceptable to the learner, 
adapted to his character and wants and brought home to his particular case by sab- 
division and selection. A good deal is said at the present day about raising the stand- 
ard of education. But is there not rather need of providing the means of education, 
of selecting, orgauizing, and administeriug existing knowledge to the best purpose 
and advantage ? 

TECHNICAL TRAINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS EMPRACTICABLE. 

In attempting to apply these general views and considerations to the cominou-school- 
problem, especially with reference to industrial education, it is, perhaps, necessary to 
say a few words in the first place concerning the practicability of teaching trades or 
skilled handicrafts ; that is the practical department of industrial education in the ele- 
mentary school. Ever since Rousseau, in his ideal system, prescribed, for his model 
pupil, apprenticeship to a trade, in connection with his scholastic tuition, the idea of 
introducing the workshop into the common school has not been without its advocates. 
In France this question has at diflferent periods occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment, and the system was put in operation in many localities under the auspices of 
the administration of public instruction. But the experiment was a failure, although 
made under favorable conditions, and all traces of the workshop have disappeared 
from the schools where it was introduced. It is safe to say that this idea is condemned 
by all the best pedagogical authorities in the world. The all-sufficient objections to it 
are, first, that the whole of the limited period assigned to the common-school-conrse is 
needed for general education aud the acquisition of useful knowledge ; secondly, that 
at the common-school-age the physical development is not adequate to the purposes of 
most manual trades ; thirdly, that it is too early for the pupils to choose their callings • 
and fourthly, the impracticability of allowing a choice of trades on account of the cost 
involved in providing for instruction in several. It must be concluded, I think, that 
the effect of patting the workshop into the school can be no other than to make a poor 
school and a poor workshop, and to defeat the great object of common-school-edu- 
cation, that of securing the development of the mind and the acquisition of ueeful 
knowledge necessary for success in all industrial pursuits. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS CONSIDERED. 

There is another contrivance for combining school-instruction with industrial manual 
labor, known as the half-time sysiem, which places the workshop, rot in the school, 
but by its side. The theory of this plan is that the pupil is to be kept at school during 
the period prescribed by law, but that, after arriving at a certain age, say 10 or 
12, his time is to be divided between the school and apprenticeship, or nianaal 
labor, in some industrial occupation, in the manufactory or on the farm. The school- 
ing is reduced to half the usual number of hours per week. This plan originated in 
England, where it has found much favor, and it has been in operation to a limited ex- 
tent in some of the manufacturing- towns of Massachusetts. On the continent of 
Europe it has not made much progress. Very respectable English authorities main- 
tain that where this system has been tried the pupils make as much progress in their 
studies as those who attend during the whole time ; that the results of three hours* 
schooling daily are equal to those of six hours. If it is true generally that half a 
school-day is as good as a whole day, there is certainly an enormous waste of time 
and money in carrying on schools ! I can conceive of schools conducted in such a man- 
ner that half the ordinary number of hours of attendance would be worth as much as 
the whole number. But it cannot be true of really good schools. And it is impossible 
that the half-time course should bo generally accepted as the equivalent of the whole- 
>time course, unless the obligatory years of attendance are proportionally extended. 
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Half-time-schooliDg, continued from 12 to 16 years of age, in connection with manual 
labor in an apprenticeship, might be as good as whole-time-schooliug, extending 
only from 12 to 14 years, and perhaps better; but the half-time system, as at present 
understood, is no solution of the conimon-school-problem, but only a makeshift, a 
concession to the pressure of poverty and the demands for cheap child-labor in 
manufacturing-establishments. 

WHAT, THEJf, IS THE PROVINCE OP THE COMMON SCHOOL f 

What, then, is the function of the common school in relation to industrial education f 
I answer, that the common school must not be appropriated to the teaching of any spe- 
cialty, as such. It must undertake to teach only those branches which are generally use- 
ful in all callings and in the common affairs of life, and not those which belong exclu- 
sively to particular occupations. And yet the common school of the present day must 
accomx)lish far more than was expected of it in former times, in respect to the range of 
subjects taught. The elements of what is called the neic education, namely, science and 
art with reference to their application to industrial pursuits, must be included in 
the modern common-school-course. The introduction of this new .education and the 
re-adjustment of the old, to adapt it to the new condition of things, seem to me to be 
one uf the problems of common-school-instructiou. The specific thing to do is to in- 
troduce as many subjects of general practical utility as possible without' overloading 
the programme. There is but one mode of accomplishing this desirable object, and 
that is by a judicious limitation of requirements and a simplification in the handling 
of the subjects. The branches of this new common-school-education, which are espe- 
cially applicable to industrial pursuits and at the same time serviceable in the 
common afiiurs of life, are drawing, geometry, (with the application of arithmetic to 
mensuration,) natural history, physics, and chemistry. These are the branches which 
lie at the foundation of industrial education. I take the ground that a knowledge of 
the elements of these branches is universally needed, and that knowledge H is the function 
of tlie common school to impart. This seems to me what is desirable and practicable in 
the way of industrial education in the schools designed for the mass of children. And 
in addition to these, or, possibly, in part as a substitute, all girls should be taugh 
needle- work, and the cutting and fitting of garments, and the elements of household 
economy. 

IMPORTANCE OF DRAWING AS A COMMON-SCHOOL-STUDT. 

Of these branches of industrial education, I attach the greatest importance to draw- 
ing as being the most universally useful, both as a means of general cultui:e and as an 
instrument of practical utility; it is a thing of use in every department of business 
and in every condition in life; it is in itself an expressive language, easily depicting 
to the eye what no words, however well chosen, can represent ; it is the best means 
of cultivating the power and habit of accurate observation and of developing the per- 
ception and the love of the beautiful in nature and in art ; it is the fundamental branch 
of all industrial education ; it is indispensable for the architect, the engraver, the en- 
gineer, the designer, the draughtsman, the molder, the machine-builder, the head- 
mechanic, and indeed to all skilled craftsmen ; it is calculated to afibrd invaluable aid 
to the inventive genius of our people; it is an instrumentality for illustration which 
should be in every teacher^s hands ; and, if properly taught, it more than compensates 
for the time it takes, by facilitating instruction in other branches. Scott Russell, an 
authority of the first order in respect to industrial education, says : " Every bit of work 
which a man does has to fit into some other bit of work of some other man's doing. P^acli 
man should therefore understand the plans of the complete work on whkh he and his 
fellows are engaged, in order to work well to the other's hand, and the only way to 
get this thorough understanding of plans is to have learned to draw them himself. 
Complete plan-drawing applied to his own business is therefore essential to a good 
worktuan.^^ Drawing has been well called the sixth sense of the skilled workman. 

AJJ our best iuithoritieH in iudustrial science are agreed that the niannfacturing-intt r» 
.01 
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eets of this country are in pressing need of the development of art-culture, and the 
only adequate basis of this culture is a thorough system of elementary drawing taught 
in aU common schools. 

INCORRECT VIEWS ABOUT TH18 STUDV- 

Undonbtedly the cause of our past neglect of this branch is found in the general 
ignorance in regard to its nature, objects, and utility. Drawing bas been regarded 
as a merely ornamental study, of little or no use in practical life, to be allowed only 
to those pupils who bave time on their hands, after having acquired a competent 
knowledge of what are iguorantly deemed more useful subjects. But the light is 
I breaking; the reform is now fairly inaugurated, and I trust the time is not distanti 
when every child will be taught elementary drawing. No time should be lost in 
making drawing an obligatory branch of instruction in the common schools of every 
State. It is nearly live years ago since this important step was taken in Massachusetts, 
and at the same time it was made obligatory on all towns and cities containing ten 
thousand inhabitants and upwards, to open free industrial drawing-schools for adults. 
This action of the legislature originated in a petition largely representing the mechan- 
ical and manufacturing-interests of the State, setting forth the disadvantages under 
which they had to compete with foreign manufacturers for want of workmen skilled 
in " drawing and other arts of design." Subsequently a State normal art-school was 
established, for the special purpose of training teachers of drawing and the other 
departments of art-education. Each of the State normal schools has been provided 
with an art-department and a special teacher of drawing. Over all the interests of 
this department of instruction supervision is exercised by a State-director of art- 
education, an art-master possessing a rare combination of qualifications for the 
important task assigned to him. The remarkable success of this movement makes it 
plain that it was not begun too soon. The productive industries of the State will, at 
no distant day, reap a rich harvest from this educational provision. 

Practical elementary geometry is another of these industrial branches which has been 
most unaccountably neglected in our common schools. Nearly fifty years ago Josiah 
Holbrook advocated the teaching of this subject in primary schools, and prepared some 
charts and a little manual to facilitate this object, and, when a child, a few weeks in a 
school where this plan had been adopted, gave me all the knowledge of geometry that I 
carried with me to college; and it was a knowledge which I have always regarded as 
of no small practical value. Several years ago ex-President Hill, of Harvard College, 
prepared a little text-book for teaching children from 5 to 8 years of age the ele- 
ments of geometry. Such instruction, he contended, should precede the logical drill 
required by such a book as Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic. The key to his idea 
of the treatment of the subject is contained in a sentence in the preface, in which he 
says, "I have avoided reasoning, and simply given interesting geometrical facts, fitted, 
I hope, to arouse a child to the observation of phenomena and to the perception of 
forms as real entities." Practical geometry would be taught, of course, in connection 
with mensuration of angles, surfaces, and solids, on the one hand, and in connection 
with drawing on the other, in the solution of geometrical problems by the use of the 
compasses and ruler. These implements are j)eculiarly the scholar's tools, and I men- 
tion it as a curious pedagogical fact that in Germany and Austria all the pupils of the 
common schools are required by law to be provided with them. President Hill looked 
at this subject in its relations to culture, but Scott Russell, looking at it as a technical 
study, says : " Every workman should, for the most part, be able to conceive clearly and 
accurately, in his own mind, the shape of everything he may have to make or work 
with. This makes it a first condition of skill that he should master shai)c in his own 
mind, and that mastery requires him to be a geometer. If that were true there might 
be written over every skilled workshop the substance of the ancient Greek inscription, 
*No man ignorant of geometry enters here.'" 

It is not nece.s.sary in the elementary stage to demonstrate geometrical propositions, 
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bat to learn the constraction of geometrical forms and to acquire a knowledge of the 
most important geometrical facts in their relations to practical life. 

No one will question the value of the knowledge of physical science as a means of 
economizing and utilizing both time and labor. The application of science to the 
productiye industries has multiplied the comforts and conveniences of life to au extent 
which it is impossible to estimate. But there yet remains a rich harvest to be reaped 
from the advantages of such a general elementary knowledge of the physical sciencefi 
as is capable of being imparted in the common school. " Our whole working power 
depends on knowing the laws of the world ; in other words, the properties of the things 
which we have to work with, and to work among, and to work upon." The mass of 
people must, of coarse, rely for the greater part of this knowledge on the few experts 
who devote themselves to its several departments. But an elementary knowledge of 
scientific truths is essential for every human being, and this elementary knowledge the 
common school should give. 

The object-lessons in the primary grades serve as an introduction to this kno\vledge. 
In the higher classes the most useful truths and facts in natural history, natural philos- 
ophy, and chemistry are to be taught, not by committing to memory the words of text- 
books, but by actual observation and experiment. Every common school should have 
its museum of natural history and the necessary apparatus for the simplest experiments 
in physics and chemistry. * 

PRESENT WASTE OF TIME IN COMHON SCHOOLS. 

It may be said, and doubtless will be said, that all this knowledge is very useful, but 
it cannot be given in the common schools ; that there is no room or time for the studies 
I have enumerated, if justice is done to what are called the indispensable branches. 

This leads to the question of the proper limitations of studies and to the question of 
methods of teaching, questions which can be only touched upon here. But I want to 
say that I think there is an immense waste of time on the studies usually taught in 
the common schools in varioas ways, and that if the time of teachers and pupils were 
properly utilized all that I propose could be accomplished. Take spelling. Why 
should a child who will have little use to make of spelling be kept drilling on thi8 
barren branch until he can spell a hundred per cent, of picked words f Why should 
years be occupied in memorizing, or learning in any way, the contents of a large text- 
book on geography f Why should a pupil be kept on arithmetic until he can solve the 
most difficult problems at sight f Why should these things be insisted upon to the 
entire neglect of the fruitful subjects I have called the new education f By the proper 
limitation and simplification of the old branches time enough might be gained for the 
new ones. 

And then I must take the liberty to say here that I think the prevailing theory in this 
country, in respect to the method of elementary teaching, is, to say the least, open to 
criticism. That theory maps out the child's mind into certain faculties and proceeds 
to administer what is supposed to be the needed discipline to each with a view to pro- 
duce a harmonious development. I do not mean to say that valuable results may not 
be produced in this way; but, so far as common schools are concerned, I believe better 
practical results would be reached, by beginning with mapping out the knowledge 
which it is desirable for the pupil to possess, and then teaching these branches in their 
proper order, in the most straightforward and practical way, giving no exercises with 
special reference to mental gymnastic training. By this course, I think, there would 
be a vast gain, not only in the useful knowledge acquired, but in the efiective mental 
discipline imparted. 

I do not mean to say that a knowledge of the science of the human mind is useless 
to the teacher of an elementary school. The more of this knowledge he has the better. 
If he understands the order of the development of the mental faculties he can more in- 
telligently adapt his teaching to the capacities of his pupils, and thus economize their 
power of learning and his own power of teaching. In framing a course of elementary 
96 
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inatmctian, it is necessary to regard both the principles of psychology and the wants 
of practical life. Bat it seems to me that the plan of common-school-instrnction, which 
seems to be much in vogue in this country, and which might be designated as the har- 
monious and symmetrical-development plan, has not been a success, and that it is not 
likely to meet the wants of our times. For one, I find myself more and more inclined 
to favor the plan of selecting the most practically useful subjects of instruction, and of 
teaching as many of them as possible by the shortest and most comprehensive meth- 
ods. If this course is pursued, I feel sure that, during the proper period of comraou- 
achool-instruction, not only a competent knowledge of what have been called the com- 
mon English branches may be acquired, but also a very useful amount of knowledge 
of the elements of the industrial branches I have mentioned. And this is no mere 
theory, unsustained by facts of experience. It is actually done where common-school- 
edncation has been most systematically developed. The Prussian programme to which 
I refeiTed aifords an illustration. Let such a scheme be carried out iu a rational way, 
and there would be no just ground of complaint, either that our pupils were over- 
worked or that they were not properly instructed in matters pertaining to the practi- 
cal affairs of life. 

Mr. Newell, of Maryland. Mr. President, a few thoughts have been 
suggested by the able and exhaustive paper that has just been read, 
which I will take the liberty to place before the department. 

In the first place I would say, contrary to what Mr. Philbrick advanced 
in his pax)er, that in the State of Maryland we have endeavored to map 
out a programme for the use of all schools under the grade of high 
school. The plan is uniform. The State-board have undertaken to 
eliminate from the ordinary course of instruction the matters which 
they thought might best be dispensed with. They have endeavored to 
group together the courses of study in the order in which they thought 
they ought to be pursued. Their object has been to map out a very 
general chart and to give very minute instructions for both teachers 
and pupils to pursue. After the 1st of July next the State of Maryland 
will require all teachers, of every grade, to be examined in the elements 
of geometry and in physiology, before they can get certificates as teach- 
ers. One year has been given them to make preparation for this exami- 
nation. 

I feel a little disappointed, Mr. President, in the contents of the paper 
that we have heard read. And, in speaking for a very few minutes on 
this point, I hope the department will indulge me if I speak rather as 
a person who is doubting and looking for information, and as submit- 
ting suggestions to arouse the thoughts of others, than as one who 
has already come to a conclusion. And, while 1 have thought a 
great deal on the matter, but have not come to any conclusion at all, it 
is clear that there is a difference between the three departments of ed- 
ucation alleged in the paper by Mr. Philbrick : that which is scientific, 
whether of a low or of a high degree ; that which is technical ; and that 
which lies intermediate between the two, and which we designate by 
the term industrial. Between these two, the scientific and the tech- 
nical, there lies a large arable ground, which can be cultivated if we 
only know how to do it. It seems to me, Mr. President, that among 
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the just complaints which are mentioued with regard to our common- 
school system, taken in a general aspect, is this one, which deserves 
our attention: that the school-room tends to make pupils too much of 
school-boys and school-girls, and too little of practical young men and 
young women. We have many instances of boys and girls who have 
gone through the ordinary routine of school-instruction, who are fair 
spellers and readers, who can go through the books and answer more 
questions in geography and in history than I can do, for one, and yet 
who have no sense of the application of these branches of which they 
have acquired a knowledge, and who feel utterly lost when they come 
into active life and attempt to turn these school-room-accomplisbments^ 
to practical purpose. To illustrate : It was the general belief — and 1 
don't know whether the theory has dropped out of existence yet or not 
— that a boy might go through the ordinary school- process of book- 
keeping and be pronounced by his teacher as a very fair book-keeper^ 
and yet when he came into the actual business of life he had to begin 
at the A B C's and learn anew again before he was competent for the 
practical work. And this kind of education, this superficial knowledge, 
which is of no use beyond the schoolroom, I think obtains almost every- 
where. 

Still further. The complaint runs, whether justly or not I will not 
say — and let it be remembered that I am not speaking dogmatically, 
but merely throwing out these suggestions as they occur to my mind — 
that the work of the school-room exclusively pursued for eight or ten, 
and, in some cases, twelve, years, terminates in making the boy or girl 
an enemy to hard work. Now, I put the case very broadly. Let the 
boy come out of the school with the idea that what he has learned in 
school can be transmuted into a force which will stand in the place of 
har4 work. I remember several lines in the spelling-book which illus- 
trate this absurdity : 

For learning was the only thing 
That made poor Pepin's son a king. 

And this false idea as to the value of knowledge has taken a strong 
hold on the minds of the uneducated. They think it is something which 
will enable the boy to do without work. 1 have heard over and over 
again, in my own experience, the admonition, " If you don't go to school 
and learn, you will have to go to the fields and work." 

Now, Mr. President, I hold that this is a false view ; that the proper 
view to be taken is just the opposite: that if you have this education, 
and will then work, you will be the better workman. But under no cir- 
cumstances can intellectual cultivation take the place of honest, hard 
labor. 

fhist a little further : Is it fair that the cultivation of the head should 

be to the exclusion of the hands ! In other words, that intellectual 

labor, pursued for eight or ten or twelve years, to the utter exclusion of 

bodily Inbor, Atvid^ tOMintit a \\v\\\ for bodilv labor? Should there not 
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be within the proper limits o^' oar commoQ-scbool-curriculam such a 
conrse of training as will teach the boys and girls that, while intellect- 
ual labor is great and is good, manaal labor must be performed by 
somebody or other ; that there is no disgrace to the girl in sweeping the 
floor ; that it is just as useful for a graduate of the high school to know 
how to cook a beefsteak as to know how to read and analyze ; that, 
while they may properly learn to tra^e the earth along the chart from 
one end to the other and give glowing descriptions of everything, they 
see on the way, it is of more importance to know those little minutiae 
of housekeeping upon which the comfort and happiness of human be- 
ings depend ? And the poor boy, while he plods and toils in absurd prob- 
lems, should not forget that the knowledge thus acquired is not of so 
much importance as the cultivation of the hands. 

Mr. Z. EiGHABDS. Mr. President, I want here to express the gratifica- 
tion I have experienced in listening to the very clear and able paper 
that has been read by Mr. Philbrick. It seems to me that he has struck 
at the very root of the matter. I am pleased also with the remarks 
made by Mr. Newell. I think the suggestions thrown out by Mr. Phil- 
brick with reference to the changes needed in elementary education are 
sach as should impress the mind of every gentleman here to-day. I 
know that to carry out the views advanced would work a revolution. 
We all know that it would revolutionize our whole system of elementary 
education in almost all parts of our country. I ask, ought not the sys- 
tem to be revolutionized I 1 verily believe so. 

I want to allude to one point in the paper just read in reference to 
what has heretofore been considered as almost all that was necessary in 
the primary schools, to wit, reading and writing and arithmetic and 
geography. Now, I think we h^,ve placed too high an estimate upon 
the importance of these branches. The great difficulty, Mr. Chairman, 
is that nine-tenths of our children go forth from our common schools not 
able to read. They can call the words ; they can repeat them ; but they 
are not able to read in the true sense of the term. I can take a so-called 
good English scholar, a graduate from one of our grammar-schools, if 
you please, and put a Latin reader, or Cicero, or Sallust into his hands, 
and while he can call the words, while he can give them a sort of 
pronunciation — of course he can give the English pronunciation — yet he 
cannot read in the true sense of the term. And why ? Because he does 
not know what the language means. And that is the difficulty, Mr. 
President, with nine-tenths of the scholars that go forth from our public 
schools. Terms are introduced, expressions are used, forms of descrip- 
tion and styles of language with which he is almost as unfamiliar when he 
leaves the schoolroom as when he first commenced. We want that he 
should have the ability to read uuderstandingly. And the first book 
put into the hands of the child should be that which teaches those 
elements, those terms of language, if you please, which he will have to 
become familiar with when he enters upqn the actfve alfairs and busi* 
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ness of life. Take any of the boys of our schools, if you please who 
have graduated, many of them from our high schools, our grammar- 
schools, and how many are there of them that can tell every particular 
part of that chair, and give me the terms correctly as the mechanic who 
made it himself would use them ? Take this as in application to every 
one of the arts and in almost every variety of business that we have in 
this country. Ask any one of these graduated pupils to describe the 
difference between two chairs or between any two objects that have 
similar names, and you will find that nine-tenths of them are barren in 
the knowledge of terms necessary to give a satisfactory explanation. 
The dif&culty is that our first lessons in reading are defective in this 
respect. What are we to do f I would have our books made up of 
something besides nonsense, as they are almost universally now in our 
, elementary schools. The reading-books should be such as to bring in 
use those terms which the child shall use in after-life. It is in language 
that the child needs to be qualified a« well as in things. If he under- 
stands the meaning of the terms which he sees in his books, he is becom- 
ing qualified, not only in the meaning of words, but in things. 

This is the true way, it seems to me, for this system which you call 
practical education to be introduced into our primary schools. It should 
begin in our primary schools — the first elements, of course. 

Now, I am deeply interested in this subject, and I hope gentlemen 
here will feel the importance of the principles laid down in that paper 
sufficiently well to use their efforts in carrying them out and in seeing 
tiiat they are more generally understood and felt in all parts of our 
country. 

General Baton. If there is no special business now before the depart- 
ment, I move an adjournment until 7 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EVENING-SESSION. 

The department came to order at 7 o'clock, and President Wilson in- 
troduced Professor H. C. Spencer, who said: 

Mr. President : It gives me great pleasure at this time to be able to present to each 
of the individual members of this department a copy of the Theory of Spencerian 
Penmanship. 

Professor Spencer then distributed the work referred to. 

ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR WALTER SMITH. 

At the close of the distribution the president introduced Prof. Walter 
Smith, art-director of the State of Massachusetts, who read a paper upon 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

This subject, upon which I am to address you, appears to be one that has a daily- 
increasing interest for educators. It conies under discussion at the meetings of teach- 
ers ; is the subject of letters and leading articles in educational and other newspapers 
and of reviews in magaziues and periodicals. 

lOO -'./: ;: - • : 
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Haying studied this matter fbr the lasfc twenty-five years with the incentive of love 
and the opportouity given by having nothing else to do, it may be supposed that the 
•object, in most of its phases, is somewhat familiar to me. I have watched the devel- 
opment db wo of this branch of education in some countries of the Old World, and it 
becomes an all-absorbing subject to me to observe its development in the New. 

It is with much satisfaction that I see the general interest now felt in industrial 
drawing and its consideration with an earnestness by educators that shows the im- 
portance attached to it. And it is fortunate for this country that the attention of 
leading educators is being given to the matter after its possibility has been demon- 
strated, so that the. subject for consideration is relieved from the theoretical question 
of whether it is possible to teach industrial drawing, and is confined to the practical 
question of whether it is desirable, and, if desirable, what is the best way of teaching it. 

There can be no doubt that in the field of education a great transformation is occur- 
ring, so important that the days we live in will probably be regarded in future centu- 
ries as a historical epoch of the first order. It has been brought about by the social 
revolution in the condition and circumstances of the masses of the people which the 
last hundred years have been gradually developing ; and this change has established as- 
an ideal educational standard the thorough and equal education of all. 

Compared with such a result the education of the past, previous to the last hundred 
years, had as an ideal the higher education of a few, the few being the governing and 
professional classes, and a condition in which ignorance was undisturbed bliss for the 
rest of mankind. 

Called upon to express these two ideals of education by two words, I would say, that 
of the past was classic, that of the future will be industrial, the first being represented 
by endowed universities, the second by free public schools. 

Before the work of the endowed-schools commission began in old England, the sub- 
jects prescribed to be taught in the endowed grammar-schools were Latin and Greek, 
with religious instruction from the Holy Scriptures, and all other subjects were regarded 
as modern frivolities, to be paid for as extras, so much a year for arithmetic, bo mucli 
for writing, and so much for every other or groups of other subjects. And before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, broadly speaking, the endowed grammar-schools, 
one in each large town, were the only public free schools in England, so that the people 
who were not content with a classical and biblical fare, and could not pay for extras, 
had to go away starving from this educational Barmacide feast. 

What was true in the education of children was equally true in that of men. The 
universities were a reflex of the grammar-schools ; both were apparatus for creating 
rulers in church and state, and the rest of the people were found to be more easily 
governed in proportion as they were left out in the cold, educationally. 

The engineer, architect, artist, scientist, was produced by no university ; he came in 
spite of universities, who, if they noticed him at all, it was to treat him with pass- 
ive contempt or active persecution. 

Though this may have never been the case to so great an extent in this new country 
as it was in the old, yet it was to a definite degree true everywhere before the latter 
half of the last century, and now is true no longer in the sense in which it was true 
then. 

The more modem institutions for education have not been molded on the patterns 
of the old, any more than the New England grammar-school is like that established 
by Queen Elizabeth. Next to Harvard College the most important agency for the 
education of adults now existing in Boston is the Institute of Technology, and here, if 
the truth must bo told, the liviug sciences and arts have usurped the place of the 
dead languages and Bible-history. 

Eecently the study of drawing has been added to the elective studies pursued by the 
students of Harvard, and those who are curious in such matters have only to consult 
Circular No. 2, 1874, issued by the Bureau of Education, to see that Yale, aud Syracuse, 
and Cincinnati, and New York, and Philadelphia are up and doing in the specialty of 
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art-educatiou, either adding faculties of fine arta to existing iustitntionBor establisb- 
iug independent schools of art. 

The most costly building for education now being erected in Englaud is a technical 
school near Birmingham, for the study of every branch of industrial art, and which, 
when completed and endowed, will have cost the donor, who is a princely manfuac- 
turer, about a million of money, sterling. 

Owens College, at Manchester, a modem industrial university, is a similar institu- 
tion, devoted more especially to science, and but recently professorships of fine art 
have been established in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, while 
the complete plan of the government-establishment at South Kensington includes 
(schools of architecture, sculpture and painting, navigation, music, mining and engi- 
neering, natural history, the science of food, and other educational agencies which 
may be described as technical; comprising together a National Industrial University, 
which may be called both an expression and satisfaction of the wants of modern society, 
■as Oxford and Cambridge were of medisBval society. 

This change, which is so plainly developing in the education of adults, cannot exist 
here or elsewhere without having its reflex in the public schools in the elementary 
education of children. 

People have to be prepared for industrial rather than contemplative lives ; and the 
great division of labor which is now the rule in almost every occupation, makes it 
necessary for each of us to know some one thing very well indeed. 

If we consider how large a proportion of occupations depend upon habits of accuracy 
«nd powers of observation, we shall see from this stand-point that all education tend- 
ing to develop these characteristics will be most valuable in practical life, whether 
the individual be directly employed in constructive industry or not. In the fot^iiation 
of these habits no other agencies are more influential than the seeing eye and the cun- 
ning hand nsed in concert, the one in perception, the other ^in expression, both being 
indicative of the mental ability to perceive the truth. At the same time that the exer- 
cise of the senses of sight and touch reflects mental perception, it not unfrequently 
creates the power to perceive. 

Over the door of every school of art or drawing-class-room I would have inscribed, 
in the words of the psalmist, "Thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things;" for 
the criticism which our right hand makes upon our knowledge, when attempting to 
draw for the first time something we thought we knew quite well, is apt to be a very 
terrible thing indeed. , 

And to any one who doubts this statement, and is a novice at drawing, let me sug- 
gest that he take a pencil and paper and sit down and draw a portrait from nature of 
the loveliest person he knows and admires. When done, submit it to the examination of 
his subject, and I prophesy that not only his hand but his eyes and his ears will teach 
him some very terrible things, generally relating to his own utter want of perception 
of the first notion of the beautiful — a lamentable condition, of which he had perhaps 
been unconscious until his right hand had made it known to him. 

If drawing were of no use when acquired, it would still be worth all the time spent in 
acquiring it, because of itsi nfluence on the faculty of observation and its cultivation of 
the habit of accuracy. Allowing that drawing may be as remotely connected with a 
man's daily occupation as half the subjects be studied at school, that it is only a species 
of mental or manual gymnastics, yet the training he gets while learning to draw would 
make him a more reliable witness in the witness-box, more faithful in testimony and 
clearer in his evidence than if he knew nothing of form or had learned but superfi- 
cially through his eyes, without his right hand having taught him the terrible things 
we all ought to know. There is, tlu'refi)re, an educational as well as a commercial 
aspect of this question of industrial drawing, and it is difficult to realize which is the 
more important. 

It has been the custom in Europe to speak of scientific and artistic education ste 
aocoDdary education ; something to be undertaken when general or primary education 
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is either verj' far advanced or completed ; jis thoii^rh a human being could be broken 
in by a certain set of exercises, and then hitched like a horse to a wagon, able to pull 
May load behind it. 

I doubt whether this is as wise a method of procedure as mixing a little secondary 
instmction with primary from the tirst stages. Object-lessons, which are of so univer- 
sal interest to children, are really elementary-art and science-instruction, and the best 
preparation for that advanced work in either which would come under the description 
of secondary edncation. 

It must be taken for granted, then, that the arrangement of elementary education is 
undergoing a change, partly arising from the changes already made in the education of 
adnlts and partly from the increased value of skilled labor. 

The change may be of two kinds : First, new ways of teaching old subjects j secondly, 
uew subjects to be taught. My subject comes under the second heading. 

Concerning this it may be said that perhaps no other subject has beeu so gtnierally 
adopted in so short a time, by all nations of civilized men, as this subject of industrial 
drawing. 

WHAT INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 18. 

A painting has been defined as '^ something between a thought and a thing,'' the 
material expression of a thought. 

A working or industrial drawing is something necessarily existing betwetm a thought 
and a thing, between the idea and the fact, between conception and execution. 

Only the rudest objects created by savages have been made without this medium of 
tbe drawing ; and what the object shall be when completed must be a matter of acci- 
dent; unless the idea be first permanently expressed by a design or drawing, and the 
same be regarded as a standard by which the work is to be judged. ' 

The qnality of this design or drawing governs the (luality of the work, for the manu- 
factured article is but an echo of the original design. And the value of the manufac- 
tured article in the market depends very largely on the skill displayed in the design ; 
80 that we have, by direct relationship, the value of many fiumufactures depending in 
a straight line on industrial drawing. 

The two great arguments for studying the subject, therefore, are its necessity and 
its value, commercially and educationally. 

Practical industrial drawing may be said to have two departnu'.nts : First, mechan- 
ical or ioRtrumental drawing ; secondly, free-hand drawing and design ; Jind by means 
of these two the constructive industry of the world is carried on. 

By mechanical drawing accuracy of work is secured ; by free-hand drawing and 
design, originality and beauty of workmanship are attained. Each is of more impor- 
tance than the other in some departments of industry. Thus, in designing houses, 
buildings, bridges, machinery, mechanism, making surveys, &.c., mechanical or instru- 
mental drawing is of more importance than free-hand work ; while in drawing designs 
for fabrics, such as carpets, calicoes, laces, stufts, or for the ornamentation of paper- 
hangings, oil-cloths, or designing for pottery, glass, metal- work, and furniture, gen- 
erally, free-hand design is of more importance than mei^hanical drawing. 

Yet each of these departments necessitates a certain amount of knowledge of the 
other, if great success is to be achieved, for the mechanical draughtsman and designer 
will sometimes find himself compelled to rely on his hand and eye when instruments 
fail, because they cannot think ; and the oniauientist without a considerable knowledge 
of mechanical drawing cannot bo a pRictical designer. 

In all industrial d<\sign, tijcrrfore, the two factors of value are, first, accuracj' of 
workmanship and, secondly, knowledge and skill in design, in varying proportions, 
according to the use for which the object is designed. 

To secure the first, accuracy of workmannhip, the workman must learn the use of the 
implement's by which alone it is attainable, and study geometrical drawing to enable 
him to apply his skill. In default of this, uneducated workmen have to rely on rule of 
thumb and on methods and specifics picked up in workshops or copied from others, the 
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reasous for which are not understood, and which, therefore, in any emergency or new 
condition of the work, would be inapplicable and useless. To attain proficiency in 
the second, viz, knowledge and skill in design, is a longer process than acquiring mechan- 
ical skill. Here the eye must be trained to see the beautiful, the mind instructed by 
the study of good historic examples of pure ornament, the creative powers developed 
and those of observation strengthened by constant exercise. A long course of prac- 
tical drawing, from examples, from objects, and from natural forms, in which the pupil 
learns, first, to see, and, secondly, to express, and, during which intelligent instruction 
is given to him, and the exercises are made to illustrate the principles and character- 
istics of good design ; this alone can produce in the pupil both knowledge of drawing 
and skill in design. 

The precise value resulting from skill in drawing is not difficult to define, for it is 
reflected on all sides, the workman, his employer, and the customer who purchases the 
work sharing in the possession of an increase of value in the object when completed. 
This leads to industrial wealth, in which all are benefited — the producer, the mer- 
chant, and the consumer. 

CAN DRAWING BE TAUGHT IN PUBUC SCHOOLS 1 

The question now arises, is it practicable to give instruction in this subject, or in the 
elements of this subject, in the public schools f 

My reply to such a query is, that not only is it possible to give such instruction in 
them, but if you neglect to begin it there you put it almost beyond your power to give 
the instruction elsewhere. In other words, the public school is the only place where 
it is possible to teach industrial drawing satisfactorily, and the time to begin teaching 
it is that when the most elementary subjects are begun, during the first week which 
the pupil spends in a primary school. 

So much of drawing is imitative and so ranch a matter of memory, that it is impos- 
sible to begin teaching the subject too early, when children are in the first stages of the 
merely imitative period aifd when impiessiuus made and repeated on the memory are 
likely to last. 

The subject and its several elements must of course be graded to the capacities 
of the pupils, and 1 think that has been done by the very elementary exercises with 
which children in primary schools begin to learn. 

FALSE THEORIES. 

Before speaking on the subject of how drawing should be taught in the schools, I 
will refer to the question of what is itot industrial drawing. 

Although it may have been conceded in past times that ability to draw was of some 
commercial value in several occupations and apparently necessary in many branches 
of industry, it used to be believed that to be able to draw well was a rare endowment, 
something for which its possessor had not worked — a gift, it was usually called — and 
people who were unable to draw never ceased wondering how those who could had 
come by this mysterious gift. Artemus Ward wonld have treated it as a conundrum, 
and have " given it up." 

When people failed to fiud an explanation why some persons had this gift and others 
lacked it, they sometimes came to the conclusion that art-power ran in families, as 
some one else remarked that wooden legs ran in some families. Both observations 
were equally profound. 

This false theory was at the root of all the wrong deductions and all the mystery. 
The gift being assunjed, people were put to begin in the middle or at the end of the 
subject, and, when failure was the result, then the inference drawn (for people who could 
draw nothing else could draw inferences) was that the gift was not possessed. 

Apply this reasoning to any other subject, say reading and composition. Assume 
reading to be a gift, not acquired by patient toiling through the alphabet and words 
of one and two syllables. Let the child arrive at 10, 15, or 20 years of age without 
J04 
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inafemction, and then give him a play of Shakespeare to read or a leading article Ibr 
a newspaper to compose. When he is found unequal to such preliminary ezerdses, 
oonelude that reading and composition are divine gifte, which have been withheld 
from that pnpil. 

We shoold hardly have patience to listen to such unreasonable conclusions, and yet, 
be it said with all respect to inexperience, this is precisely what has been done and 
said and thought about the subject of drawing and design, and the confused reasoning 
of many about the subject even to this day and this hour. 

The explanation why this has been and is so is that few teachers of the first order 
have been able to draw or brought into contact with drawing, so as to analyze it and 
grade it as other subjects have been studied and arranged for educational purposes* 
On the other hand, artists and draughtsmen have not been teachers, and they have, 
therefore, made no contribution to the elucidation of the matter. 

So we have had the power to tcacb without the power to draw possessed by teachers 
and the pow^r to draw without the power to teach in possession of the artists ; that 
is, the teaching power and drawing power held by two different individuals, like the 
two detached halves of one bank-note, which it was impossible to unite, and which) 
therefore, remained waste paper to the end of the chapter. The drawing which used 
to be taught assumed this gift, and x)upi]s were put to make drawings of subjects they 
could not understand, and, as a rule, generally failed. The subjects were usually pic- 
tures of some sort. It was supposed that when people had imitated the pictures made 
by others long enough and closely enough then they would be able to make some for 
themselves, original and satiHfaotor^^ 

The precise relationship of these pictures to either industrial art or fine art was never 
exactly understood, but it was tbought that in the artistic fabric they occupied a place 
somewhere in the foundation, and so they were thrown into the educational trenches 
and piled up as chauce decided. 

DRAWING WORTHLESS AS AN ACCOMPLIBHMKNT. 

The young lady who took drawing as one of the accomplishments was visited by 
the special teacher, and, having chosen her subject, was put through it somehow. If 
her gift was for faces, she might choose a lithograph-copy of one of Raffaelle's Madonnas ; 
if for landscapes, one of Turner's pictures, such as the Dream of Carthage; if Providence 
had bestowed the love of animals upon her, one of Landseer's monarchs of the glen 
might be her choice to draw. 

The only way of describing the accomplishment of that drawing is that she was put 
through it. Completed, it would bo carried homo in triumph when the holidays came, 
to startle her parents and astonish her friends, and the work would be equal to the 
task, for, like its reputed author, that drawing had been fearfully and wonderfully made. 

That sort of drawing treate<l as an accomplishment or pursued as an amusement was 
absolutely worthless. It never taught anybody anything. Ask a young lady, whose 
choice pictures adorned tbe anccHtral walls, to draw you anything you wante<l, and you 
might be sure she would reply tbat that was not her style. She had been taught to 
draw some one thing, as a parrot is taught to say one thing, and her skill had the 
same relationship to drawing as the parrot's would have to language. 

This was not industrial drawing. It was trickery, not education ; and in consider- 
ing this subject we may be sure tbat such quackery and specifics as that must be dis- 
carded, root and branch, before wo begin to understand it at all. 

We must clear the decks of all the '* gift " and ** genius" cargo, and throw overboard 
all beliefs in specifics and all disbelief in the equal ability of all to do tbe work required 
from each, and then lay over on a new tack altogether, which is to be a rational course 
leading us somewhere worth going. 

now IS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING TO BE TAUGHT IN THE BCHOOI^ ? 

The question of how industrial drawing is to be taught in the schools maybe divided 

into two phases: (1) By whom is it to bo taught? (2) What are the subjects to be 

taught f 
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From experieuce here and elsewhere it would appear that the only way in which the 
whole of the school and classes can he reached is hy the regular school-teachers under- 
taking the work of teaching drawing. The employment of special teachers to give in- 
struction in elementary drawing to the pupils of public schools^ because the teacher is 
incompetent to do it, is both a reflection on the ability of the teacher and a magnify- 
ing of the difficulty of learning to draw in the eyes of the pupil. 

The most satisfactory method of introducing drawing into the schools is for the 
school-committee to employ a good teacher of drawing to give normal lessons to the 
teachers of the public schools, taking them over the course of work adopted for the 
schools and which they will have to teach. Then the special teacher may act as ku- 
pervisor of the work carried on by the regular teachers in the schools, and alHo give 
instruction in more advanced subjects to pupils in the high, schools. By such an 
arrangement the responsibility of the regular school-teacher is not decreased, nor her 
influence over her pupils weakened, as would inevitably be so if a special teacliertook 
her class out of her hands because she was unable to teach it. 

Suppose that the teachers have had no instruction, then they should be taught a few 
lessons before beginning to teach the subject, and this will enable them to keep well 
ahead of their pupils. It is always to be remembered that drawing is so much a mat- 
ter of the understanding, so much a question of arithmetic and geometry, that teach- 
ers are more than half educated to draw before they draw a line ; and, therefore, it \h 
not unreasonable to say they are competent to teach it before they have had much 
personal instruction. 

I have observed a general agreement among experienced educators that the only 
practical means by which this subject can be generally introduced is by the employ- 
ment of the regular teachers to teach it. I may add, also, from a careful scrutiny of 
the results following both experiments — first, the teaching by special teachers, and, 
secondly, the teaching by the regular teachers— that the best results follow the teach- 
ing by the regular teachers, and, therefore, on all accounts, it is the best arrangement 
to make. 

THR SUBJECTS TO BE TAUGHT. 

It will be seen, from the description already given of what industrial drawing is, 
that the two broad divisions of the subject are (1) mechanical, geometrical, or in- 
strumental, and (2) free-hand drawing and design, &c. 

What is required in the workshop we must teach in the schools, or, rather, we must 
make the foundation for workshop-skill and practice by the education given in the 
school-room. That is really the great revolution in teaching the subject which is now 
going on. Instead of teaching the child to produce pretty sketches, of no use or value 
to anyone, we have to teach him accuracy of work and originality. 

The basis of all in^astrial art is geometrical drawing, and, therefore, it forms the 
most important element in industrial drawing. 

Every child should be taught the use of the ruler, square, and compass, as soon as he 
begins to draw, to a degree suitable to his comprehension. The use of these imple- 
ments, by which a high standard of accuracy can be attained even by a child, will fix 
a standard of accuracy in the child's mind that will influence all his work, whether 
done by the free hand or mechanically. This mental standard of accuracy constitutes 
one-half, at least, of the power to draw, for it creates the knowledge of good and 
evil. Hand-skill comes as a necessity of this knowledge of right and wrong ; comes 
by practice, as inevitably as that a hungry' child finds the way to its mouth. 

Visible expression is a reflex of the mental image. The first thing for us to do, then, 
is to insure a correct image or idea in the brain. If you want a child to have a correct 
idea of the diflerence between a square and an oblong, let him construct both figures 
with the ruler and compass, mechanically accurate, the work of his own hand, and 
forever afterward, when he has to draw these forms by the free hand, he will have 
the true form in his mind and eye, haunting him like his conscience, and a critical 
jfowcr bebiud bis band which will be content with nothing less than truth. 
106 
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FormB axe either regular or irregular, the first being coiuporativel^' aimple of com- 
l#relieuion, the second more difficult to uuderstand and interpret. It is by a knowl- 
^ge of the regular we can estimate the character of the irregular, its irregularity. 
The obvious progress, therefore, is to become acquainted, first, with the simpler geo- 
metrical forms, and then to go on to the more complex shapes, either of curvature or of 
perspective efifects. 

How the subjects should be arranged in the natural order of progression, I will now 
endeavor to describe, taking the schools in the order of — 

(1) Primary; 

(2) Grammar; and 

(3) High schools. 

PRIMART SCHOOLS. 

In primary schools, for scholars between the ages of 5 and 8 or 5 and 9, the following 
subjects of elementary drawing may be taught: (1) Geometrical definitions, forms, 
ruled or struck; (2) free-hand outline-drawing, from copies on blackboard or from 
cftrds on slates ; (3) original design, elementary ; (4) drawing from dictation ; and (5) 
drawing from memory. 

This may seem a formidable list of studies for babies between the ages of 5 and 9 
years. It is, however, formidable only at first sight. For, if we look closely into it 
no one of the subjects alone is difficult if the exercises are kept simple, as they should 
be. And, if no one is difficult, it becomes the question whether any one should be alone 
taught, or all five. 

Ton will observe that they are all only variations of the same exercise, and not alto- 
gether diJBferent subjects. Thus, if under the head of No. 1, geometrical definitions, a 
square of two inches side be drawn, and under the head of No. 2, drawing from the black- 
board, the same sqnare be drawn free-hand, and under No. 3, original design, the square 
be filled with lines or little circles or crosses, and under No. 4, drawing from dictation, 
the square be drawn, step by step, from the teacher's description, without a copy, and 
under No. 5, drawing from memory, the square and the design already made be drawn 
from memory, without either description or copy, then, you would have five di£ferent 
modes of teaching the same subject, which, by their variety, I claim, will teach it to 
the child more interestingly and more efficiently than if only one were adopted. In 
the regularly alternated lessons, more variety of subjects should be actually resorted to 
by the teacher, for, the less monotonous the lessons, the better the children will draw. 

It has been questioned whether children so young as those between 6 and 12 years of 
age should be allowed to handle ruler and compasses ; whether it is possible for them 
to learn the use of these implements so young. 

As to the possibility, I may say that in the English national schools the children 
are annually examined by the government-inspectors in three subjects of drawing, viz, 
geometrical drawing, object-drawing, and free-hand outline-drawing. The limit of age 
of the pupils in this grade of examinations is from 6 to 12 years. Having prepared 
many thousands of such children for these examinations and seen many thousands 
pass them, for a period of nearly twenty years. I, for one, am prepared to believe in its 
possibility. 

And if any objector raises the argument that American children are less intelligent 
than Europeans, I am prepared, from my own observation, to deny so ridiculous a state- 
ment. 

PERSONAL BXFERIEKCE. 

It is of some advantage to a teacher to be the parent of a crowd of small children upon 
whom he has the right to experiment. That is how I am situated, and their occasional 
presence in my studio, as subjects of experiment, is some compensation for other trials 
which cannot bo imagined by the childless and need not be described by parents. Be- 
tween the ages of 3 months and 12 years I have had nine children to experiment on, 
and so I can catch one at almost any age, limited to 12, and test any theory upon him 
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withont nodae cruelty to the oflEspriog of my neighbors or employers. Of the ikge of 4 
I have a little girl who enjoys the rudest health an^ a power of destructibility which 
in Itself is a sufficieut evidence of original sin. She has been recently introduced by 
me to two sets of instruments : the first, a knife and fork ; the second, a pair of com- 
passes. The use of the compasses she acquired in about hve minutes, and her circles 
have the merit of being round. She soon discovered which point of the compasses 
would stick into anything aud which point made a black mark, and can be trusted to 
amuse herself with the instrument without imminent danger to anything in particular. 
But about the use of- the knife and fork, the tale is not so satisfactory. Suicide was 
imminent when she brandished her new weapons and bodily danger to all withiu a 
certain radius of her experiments. She eats now with a spoon. 
You know the story of the three men who went to sea in a bowl. It concludes : 

Had the bowl been BtroDger 
My song bad been longer. 

Had little Winifred's life been less precious she might yet be struggling with a knife 
and fork. 

With this experience I am prepared to maintain that a child can be taught the use of 
a pair of compasses before it can handle a knife and fork, though from my observa- 
tion I believe the time will come when she will be able to handle a knife and fork also. 
Concerning drawing from the blackboard perhaps I need say nothing, because it is 
generally conceded that children may be taught to draw by use of blackboard-illus- 
tration better than by other methods alone. Drawing from dictation, in which the 
teacher describes the size, position, and shape of simple forms, without illustrating ou 
the board or allowing the children to have any copy before them, and the children 
have to draw from the mental image created by the teacher's verbal description, is a 
most invaluable exercise, both in drawing and in its influence on other studies. It 
creates close att>ention on the pupil's part and enables the teacher to find out whether 
the terms used in teaching are understood by the pupil ; if not, the drawing clearly 
shows the extent and nature of the misunderstanding. The exercise keeps the teacher 
alive to the value of clearly-given instruction, coucisely expressed, and the practice 
of lessons so given is as interesting to the children as solving a puzzle, for they are 
unconscious of how the drawing will turn out, and their curiosity is aroused as each 
line is added and the form of the pattern or object begins to develop. 

Drawing from memory is as important and as necessary as drawing itself. We draw 
that we may learn, not learn to draw for the sake of drawing. It is as easy to remem- 
ber anything we have drawn as to remember how to spell the common words, and will 
eventually be as easy to reproduce any design we have ever made as an act of the 
memory, as it is to -remember the names of the States or of fore ign countries. That is a 
valuable power, to be as certainly obtained as the ability to draw in the first place. 

Perhaps the one subject in the list of studies for primary schools about which 
people express the most surprise is that of 

OBUSINAL DESIGN. 

To understand it we must remember that design consists in re-arranging old mate- 
rials, as well as in inventing new forms. A cipher or unit of design, which may have 
been in use for ages and in all countries, may be so disposed as to its arrangement as to 
make an invention or design, and in teaching the subject this is the form which the 
exercise takes. A leaf drawn from the blackboard, taken as the subject, aud some 
condition as to its use being given, such as that it shall be repeated rouud a center, to 
to till a square or circle, or repeated in a horiioutal direction, to m.iko a border, any 
child who can draw at all will be able to exercise his ingenuily and sikill in arrang- 
ing snch material. Or, even if a natural form be considered too difficult, a series of ar- 
bitrary signs or forms may be used, such as three sizes of circles, or thick and thin 
lines, or curved lines only, or a contrast of curved and straight lines, to be so used 
by the ch))<\ as to produce a pleasing arrangement. 
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This is not done 80 much for the achievement which comes of it ae that the child 
shftll feel the necessity of arrangiug somethiog, feel master of his lesson, and do it well 
or badly as he can, but do it somehow. 

I have seen a room fnll of children in a xirimary school absorbed in designing, so 
eompletely absorbed as hardly to notice the presence of visitors, and out of a class of 
iarty children I have picked the designs of nearly twenty as being not only original 
bat tastefnl. 

If I am asked whether it is well to thus tax little children, I shonld say that draw- 
ing is much less of a tax than even the elements of arithmetic, for in the one there is 
present enjoyment and in the other the labor of remembering tables. Moreover, it has 
been wisely said by a lady who made mankind her study, " Man is a designing animal ;" 
and, if so, the faculty of design may as well be gently exercised from the first, and in a 
nsefnl direction, as to let it run to seed or impel its owner into mischief and trouble as 
a vent for this creative faculty. 

Bnt the work of children in primary schools mnst necessarily be very imperfect. It 
would be a dreadful cataHtrophe to find a child in a primary school who could either 
draw well or do anything else well, except look happy and have a good time. The 
Beeds, however, should be planted early, if they are to grow strong, and every idea 
which a child fairly lays hold of before the age of 10 is going to influence all the after- 
life. 

ORAHMAR-8CHOOLS. 

In the grammar-school-period, extending from 8 or 1) to 15, we have an average of 
flix years, the time when the great mass of the people receive their education. 

From the grammar-school the boy goes into the workshop, or office, or store, and his 
opportunities of improvement afterward are only such as he can find in his leisure 
time, if he has any. It is here, therefore, where the actual education of the mechanic 
is given, for, though the professional man passes through the high school, and univer- 
sity, and the t-echnical school before he is supposed to be fit for professional work, the 
mechanic leaves the grammar-school for the practical duties of life. With the experi- 
ence already gained in the primary school, the drawing in the grammar-schools may be 
made thoroughly serviceable to the future mechanic ; and before he leaves school, at 
15 years of age, he may become a practical draughtsman, wanting only the knowledge 
of specialties to be able to apply his skill to any industrial process requiring delicacy 
of hand and nicety of workmanship. 

In the grammar-school the pupil should be taught the three subjects of (1) plane 
geometrical drawing, (2)modol-and objectn^lrawing, and (3) original design, occasional 
lessons only being given in dictation- and memory-drawing. 

Concerning the time which should be given to drawing, remembering its importance 
as a subject of practical education, two hours per week could profitably bo devoted to 
the subject ; that is, if strong results are to be expected ; and if this be distributed over 
three subjects, giving 40 minutes to a lesson, a material progress may be made each 
year. 

We have been at work for too short a time on this methodical instruction in draw- 
ing to see the results which other countries have already secured. Bnt we have seen 
enough to prove that it depends on whether we teach drawing sensibly or not at all, 
which will settle the question as to whether America shall become an artistic country, 
with her art-wealth crefitod by her own citizens, and not imported in foreign ships. 
The question of whether drawing can be well taught by the regular teachers and 
whether designing can be taugl^' in the grammar-schools has been fairly tried and 
finally settled by our experience in Boston, and settled triumphantly in the affirmative. 

Many years ago that most sagacious of educators, the superintendent, Mr. Phil- 
brick, not only decided the matter in the affirmative, but created the examples by 
which it could be commenced. Our more recent experience has only carried his plans 
a step further, not altered or changed them ; but a more generous confidence in the 
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value of this branch of education has enabled us to develop his ideas into practical, 
educational results. 

The annual exhibitions of the public schools of Boston, when every class displays 
exercises in every subject taught in it, so far as drawing is concerned, have placed be- 
yond all question or cavil the fact that children can be taught to draw and taught to 
design. And in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., where the subject has been introdueetl 
into the schools less than two years, I have seen designs for cottou-prints, for wall- 
papers, for encaustic tiles, and also elementary exercises from each class of the gram- 
mar-schools, which were quite remarkable for originality and purity of taste. 

All that remains for us to consider is whether the results attained have that ])rac- 
tical value in education which has been claimed; the possibility of attaining them 
is placed beyond discussion. 

In the grammar-schools, the elements of building, construction, and planning have 
been sometimes taught, with much interest to the pupils, and a boy who is set the ta»k 
of planning a house will soon learn more about houses than he ever cared to know- 
before. 

mCH SCHOOLS. 

I look forward to the time when our high schools shall not only educate refined uieii 
and women, as they do now, but by the thoroughness of their education in art produce 
men and women as well fitted to become artists and designers as school-teachers. 

There is a place in higli-echool-education for the study of art. 

Some time should be allowed for studying the beauties of nature and art. The Greek 
poets produced no better work than Greek sculptors, and the study of form, color, and 
industrial design is at least as important to the human being living in the nineteenth 
century as ancient history or the geography of Japan. 

In our Boston high schools, applied design takes the place of elementary design as 
practiced in the grammar-schools audi have during the past month examined (1) 
designs for lace-collars and lace-curtains, (2) designs for porcelain tea-cups and saucers, 
(3) designs for oil-cloths, (4) designs for cotton-prints for dresses, (5) designs for en- 
caustic tiles, and (6) designs for paper-hangings, carpets, hearth-rugs. Moreover, it' 
these designs do not show the skill of the greatest masters, I am prepared to say that 
they do show an absence of wrong principles and bad design. The pupils have been 
taught enough to know what is suitable to the fabrics or objects they are desigiiiu(^ y 
and, though their work is not so refined, chaste, and beautiful as we could wish, ic is 
infinitely better than the noisy vulgarity in design made by people whose sole cbjeci 
is to create a sensation, and to be purchased by those who must be loud, if alive. 

We are prospecting, seeing the lay of the land, and can only at present make a ])ro- 
visional report ; but, so far as we have seen the promised land of the future, there will 
come a time when industrial education must, from its very interest and its adaptabil- 
ity to the wants of the young, form a very important part in the education given m 
the public schools. 

The average amount of time spent in schools by children is nearly 10 years. Those 
years are responsible for something. Life and its duties are serious matters, and school 
prepares us for all, either well or ill. 

There is much talk and discussion in these latter days about the high pressure \\i) 
are putting on children. Sage conmiitteemen examine the handwriting of a class, and, 
finding only one flourish in the tail of a g or h, come to the conclusion that we are 
piling up the educational agony, and must drop all the fancy subjects and stick to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

"We must give up singing and drawing," said a school-comniitteeman to me a short 
time ago, " and give more time to geography and spelling ; it's not done as well now 
as when I was at school, when we had none of these new-fangled notions to bother us. 
The children are crowded up. Why, only a few days ago my neighbor's daughter came 
jnlo mj'jmrloT to examine the design for our new carpet, and spent her evening in 
Bketcbing it^ and instead of that she ought to have been having a good time or been 
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•t aleotme. What's the good of singing? What's the good of drawing patterns for 
oaKpetsf And then it makes the rising generation upstarts. Only last Sunday I over- 
lieard a hoy at the Sunday-school say my flowered satin waistcoat was an instance of 
bad design, for it would take three Mr. Browns to show the whole pattern , and hap- 
pily there was only one. We must stop this high pressure ; it's agoing to kill off our 
boys and girls." 

I confess that I sympathized with this gentleman, and asked him how many of his 
children it had killed off on au average. He replied it didn't matter to him so much, be- 
cause he hadn't any children of his own, but his neighbor Dobbs had, and it was very 
hard uiM>n Dobbs. To him I observed that I had the advantage or disadvantage, as it 
might be variously considered, over him, for I had a whole lot of children of my own, 
and could study from nature the effect of the high pressure of singing and drawing on 
average children, and I observed that, when my children were particularly happy, they 
sang the pretty songs they were taught in school, of their own free will and because 
they loved to sing ; and when they were confined at home by a wet or frosty day they 
came crowding me out of my study to show them how to make their design for next 
day or the day after, and took as much comfort out of it as they would in emptying 
the sawdust out of a doll which had been in a railway-accident. 

I said, addressing this same committeeman, '' and, therefore, allow me to say to you, 
whose children are those of the spirit, that when you undertake in your wisdom to leg- 
islate for my children of the flesh and indulge in your fantastical and ridiculous ignor- 
ance of childhood-nature, and suppose spelling and geography are better for them than 
singing and drawing, I am going, as a father and a teacher,* to stand right in front of 
your theories and impeach you as being guilty of cruelty to animals, and as one who, 
knowing nothing of children, are experimenting on an oflspring of the brain, a bodi- 
less child, a myth of your sterile conception, and we, who have to wrestle with child- 
hood's sorrows, difficulties, and troubles, have to pay the penalties of your crotchets, 
mistakes, and unwisdom. Get out." 

And so we agreed to disagree. And I claim that, if music lightens the load which 
liuman beings have to carry and if drawing helps them to an occupation in the indus- 
trial epoch we are now entering, we onght to give the one and teach the other, as val- 
uable helps in different ways to the average child. 

There is another phase of the question, not altogether unimportant. It is, that, of all 
the subjects of education taught in the public schools, the power to draw well by an 
ordinary child is worth more in the open labor-market of to-day than any other sub- 
ject taught in the public schools. 

Good writing, good arithmetic, good general knowledge, are all worth something. 
Let the boys or girls who stand at the head of their classes in these subjects apply for 
employment where their attainments can be utilized, and let a boy or girl standing 
equally high in the subject of drawing apply for employment in a lithographer's shop 
or draughtsman's office, and I say, with some knowledge of the subject, that the boy 
who can draw is worth twice as much as the boy who can write, and can earn twice the 
wages for his skill. In conclusion, the resnlts arrived at by our experience up to the 
present time may be thus stated : 

(1) This country in its educational provisions has not comprehended the subject of 
industrial drawing. As a consequence, the skilled labor which results from its study 
is not generally obtainable from native mechanics. The industrial products of a people 
lacking taste are less valuable than those in which taste is displayed. 

(2) Industrial drawing can only be efficiently taught in the public schools by the 
regular teachers, and therefore its introduction into any system of education need not 
be costly, and the extra expense at first incurred is limited to the temporary employ- 
ment of a special teacher. 

(3) It has been demonstrated by actual experience that every sane and physically 
sound child can be taught to draw well ; that, in the large majority of the occupations 
which children of the public schools will eventually be called to fill, skill in drawing 
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would iDcrease the value of their labor and endow them with one additional qualiti- 
cation for obtaining employment ; that, without this skill of hand and education of 
the eye, the American mechanic cannot compete with foreign workmen successfully 
and without it the American citizen is deficient in an important factor in education 
which is a source to others of both profit and eigoyment. 

(4) In a progressive age no civilized nation can afford to stand still without risking 
what it has and losing prospective developments. 

It is time, therefore, that America should consider this subject in earnest, being thi^ 
only civilized country existing to-day whose educational legislation ignores industrial 
drawing. 

I am often asked for an opinion as to the prospects of success in art-education in this 
country, when it is fairly introduced and adopted in the schools. Perhaps the best 
answer to this would be the following statement : 

I left my country, in which this subject had already passed the stage of experiment, 
where, from my apprenticeship and professional practice, I was familiar with all tbt^ 
phases of this branch of education ; resigned a more lucrative appointment than I now 
hold, home, friends, and relatives, to come here and throw in my lot with American 
schools. I did so because I saw, from the love for education so generally felt by tlio 
people, from the liberal views in regard to the whole subject of education so generally 
prevailing, that, when this matter of Industrial drawing was seriously taken up, thenr 
would be greater facilities and better organization for a triumphant success than I 
knew to exist in any other country. From indications, which 1 see and know tht.' 
meaning of, the time for.this success is not far distant. 

And I have only to add, in the language of the old ballad, when that good time 

comes, 

May we all be there to see. 
[Applause.] 

REMARKS OF PROFESSOR HENRY. 

The president here introduced Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary ot 
the Smithsonian Institution, who said : 

Gentlemen of the convention : I deeply regret that I have not previously been 
able to attend the meetings of this association. 

My time has been entirely occupied, during your session, by pressing businesn con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution and the Light>House Board. 

I have come this evening entirely unprepared to make any communication ; but I 
cannot refrain from expressing my high appreciation of the admirable address which 
has just been delivered by Professor Smith on " Industrial drawing in public schools/' 
The truths which it contains I think should be widely disseminated, and were it not, 
as I understand, that the address has been adopted for publication in the proceedings 
of this department, I would certainly ask its reference to the Smithsonian for publica- 
tion at the expense of the Smithsonian fund. 

With Professor Smith, I fully agree as to the importance of drawing as a branch of 
elementary education, and I think, with him, that it can be taught without interfering 
with the acquisition of other primary branches of instruction. 

The several faculties of the human mind are not simultaneously developed, and in 
a proper system of education these various faculties ought to bo exercised in the order 
of their presentation. 

Among these one of tbe most early exhibited is that of imitation, and its exercise is 
a source of great pleasure to the young mind, and it may, therefore, be taught without 
interfering with and almost as a relief from the drudgery of the acquisition of tin 
other branches. 

Further, as to the importance of drawing, I think that, as an aid in various pursuits* 
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in the every-day-bnsineas of life, in addition to its use in improving the powers of 
olbeervalion and of accurate discrimination, little need be said. I would, however, add 
one remark bearing on the subject, namely: that education tends to render men 
impatient under the infliction of brute labor. As an illustration of this, I have been 
told that, in New England, it is quite difficult to obtain a native of that section, who 
has had the advantages of a high-schopl-education, willing to submit to the labor <^ 
the plow or the ax. Such persons seek more intellectual employment, and, although 
they desert the toil of the husbandman, the loss they thus occasion is supplied more 
than tenfold by the invention of labor-saving machines. 

Now, nothing, therefore, is of greater service in the line of invention than a knowl- 
edge of mechanical drawing, and therefore, to the persons whom I have mentioned, it 
becomes an invaluable aid ; but, as the hour of adjournment has arrived, I must refrain 
from detaining the audience with further comments on the address of Professor Smith, 
to which I have listened with much interest and instruction. I will, however, before 
concluding, beg leave to assure you that this association has my warmest sympathy in 
the great work in which you are engaged of advancing primary education ; and I would 
be gratified to have the association visit the Smithsonian, which, although not primarily 
an educational establishment, yet indirectly does service in that line. 

Mr. Mabble moved that the thanks of the department be tendered to 
Professor Henry for bis expressions of sympathy and his invitation to 
visit the Smithsonian Institution. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Marble. I move that Baron von Schwarz-Senborn, who has taken 
fsueh an active and valuable part with us, be made an honorary member 
of the department of superintendence. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. JiLLSON, of South Carolina, presented the following report: 

The committee on resolutions respectfully beg leave to report the following resolu- 
tions: 

Besolredy That in the death of Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, late State-sux>erintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Indiana, this department has lost an active and effi- 
cient member and the cause of common education a zealous advocate and an earnest 
and faithful friend. 

Ilesolredy That the thanks of this department are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Dr. A. N. Bell, Hon. J. P. Wickersbam, and Hon. John D.Philbrick, 
for the able and instructive papers read at this meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this department are especially due to Prof. Walter Smith 
for his very valuable paper on industrial drawing in the public schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the department of superintendence are due to its presi- 
dent, J. Ormond Wilson, and his associate officers, for the comprehensive and well-ar- 
ranged programme provided for this meeting and for the other general provisions made 
to secure its success. 

Resolved J That the thanks of this department are especially due to the board of edu- 
cation of the city of Washington, for the excellent and generous arrangements made 
by them for this meeting. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the department are tenderetl to the representa- 
tives of the Washington ijress, for their full and accurate re][)orts of the proceedings of 
this meeting. 

Resolved^ Tbat the thanks of this department are tendered to€k)v. A. B. Shepherd, for 
liis courteous invitation to meet him, socially, this evening, at his residence. 

Rev. O. A. Burgess, president of Christian University, IndianaiK)lis, 
lud., spoke at some length in support of the resolution upon the death 
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of Hou. Milton B, Hopkins,* superintendent of public instruction for 
the State of Indiana. He gave a statement of his services during the 
two terms of his superintendency and paid a feeling tribute to the high 
character of the deceased. It is regretted that by accident no report 
was made of these remarks. 

BEMAEKS OF GENERAL EATON ON THE DEATH OF HON. MILTON B. 

HOPKINS. 

General Eaton, in support of the same resolution, said: 

The death of Mr. Hopkins is a sad reminder for us all. The resolution of respect for 
his memory and in sympathy 'with his friends has my most cordial support. Our first 
intercourse was through official correspondence. I never met him personally save 
when he was here in attendance upon the meeting of this department last winter. I 
shall never forget the deep and favorable impression the growth of this acquaintance 
made upon my mind. His manner in our intercourse was business-like, but it made 
one feel that he was engaged in a great business of vast consequences. Few under- 
stand what it is to take up the responsibilities devolving upon the executive officer of 
a State-school-system. The manner in which Mr. Hopkins took them up for Indioua, 
and met them as they rose, one by one, revealed to me a character that won my utmost 
respect. He was not hasty. He sought to repel no opportunity for good, but to receive 
and invite the co-operation of all means that could bring him aid. He apprehended and 
understood our relations as if by intuition ; no explanation seemed to be necessary. 
Of strong purpose, fuU of forecast, reflective in his methods of thought, pushiug 
steadily forward in his course, he had perhaps acquired, by some special experience, 
great facilities of adaptation. Deeply conscious of his responsibilities to God and man, 
his life was characterized by that zeal and fidelity which come only from a conscien- 
tious conviction of duty. His presence with us a year ago I think w^as enjoyed by all. 
We felt the weight of his suggestions and valued the conclusions of his judgment. Of 
sturdy frame, a strong mind, apparent good health, we little thought he would be the 
first of our number to be called away. 

We do well to recall our memories of him, to emulate his virtues, to be warned by 
his death, and to extend our sympathies as an association to his family and others 
more directly and personaUy bereaved. 

The president. Superintendent J. O. Wilson, submitted the following 
communication from the commissioner of Mexico : 

No. 1536 I Street, Wasuixgtok, D. C, 

January 28, 1875. 
Sir : It is known to you that I have been requested by the government of the re- 

''Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, superintendent of public instruction of the State of In- 
diana, died suddenly at his residence in Kokomo, on the 16th of August, 1874, a few 
months before the expiration of his second term of office. Mr. Hopkins was born in 
Nicholas County, Kentucky, April 4, 1821. His father, Joseph Hopkins, a talented law- 
yer, practicing in Indiana and Kentucky, died when his son was 7 years of aj;e. 
His mother married a farmer living in Indiana. He remained with his mother till 
15 years of age. His stepfather refusing to send him to school, he left home, and after 
that time i)rovided for himself. He secured a good common-school-education, and then 
supported himself by teaching, taking at the same time lessons in Greek and Latin from 
a clergyman. At 21 years of age he became a preacher, was afterward called 
to the bar, practicing ikj a lawyer for several years, but ultimately was persuaded to 
return to the pulpit. Although preaching acceptably for many years, he was also, dur- 
ing most of his life, a teacher, and taught in all grades of schools, district-school, high 
school, academy, and, tiually, college. While president of Howard College, he was 
elected, in 1870, for a term of two yearK.State-superintendent of public instruction, and 
was re-elected in 187*J. 
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public of Mexico, which I represent here in the Commission of Mexican and American 
Claims, to make some inqoiries with regard to the school-system adopted in this 
country and to the progress it has attained in public instruction. 

I am happy to acknowledge that, to a very great extent, it is owing to your kind 
assistance that I may consider myself as already somewhat advanced in my inquiries 
concerning this subject. 

But with as favorable an opportunity as that afforded by the national convention of 
8chool-8ui)erinteudents, and other persons interested in the cause of education, which 
is at present holding its sessions in Washington, I should not feel as having done full 
justice to a subject so pre-eminently important, if I should not make an effort to further 
extend my investigations and to direct them more particularly to certaiir points, con- 
cerning which they are not yet fully completed. 

Will you, therefore, permit me to ask, as a particular favor, that you will make your- 
self the organ through whom I may take the liberty of addressing myself to the gen- 
tlemen representing the different States and Territories of this Union, begging of them 
that, provided it should not cause too great an inconvenience, they would be pleased to 
indicate to me, and thereby to enable me to procure those publications by the aid of 
which it will be possible for me to ascertain — 

1. What is the course of studies and methods adopted in the primary schools of the 
various States and Territories represented in the convention ? 

2. To what extent has "object-teaching" been developed in those schools ? 

3. What are the normal institutions out of which they receive their teachers and 
professors, or by what means is this corps of public teachers recruited 1 

I beg that you will, in my name, assure the gentlemen members of the convention 
that whatever information their kindness and their interest in favor of humau progress 
will induce them to communicate will be received as a special favor. 

With renewed expressions of my sincerest regard, I have the honor to remain, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MANUEL DE ZAMACONA. 
Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, 

President of the Xational Convention of School'Saperintendenta. 

The department then adjourned to meet subject to the call of the offi- 
cers, after which the members, with their ladies, proceeded to the resi- 
dence of ex-Governor Shepherd, corner Connecticut avenue and K street. 

On reaching the residence of Governor Shepherd they were ushered 
into the parlor, where the governor and his lady, Secretary Delano, Com- 
missioners Dennison, Ketcham, and Phelps received the visitors. After 
this ceremony the visitors were entertained for an hour or more in social 
converse, after which they were invited into the dining-room, where a 
sumptuous banquet was spread. 

Mrs. Shepherd was untiring in her eftbrts to make her guests enjoy 
themselves, as was also the governor, who made the occasion one of the 
most pleasant character. After an hour or more had been consumed 
around the board, the visitors returned to the parlor, where they bade 
the governor and his lady adieu and departed. 

Among those present, in addition to the members of the convention, 
were ex-Governor H. D. Cooke, Kev. J, Vaughn Lewis, Professor Hil- 
gard, A. E. Spofford, Dr. Gallaudet, Professor Chickering, W. W. Curtis, 
H. A. Willard, and Hon. C. A. Harmer. 

On the morning of the 29th such of the members of the association 
as remained in the city met at Willard's Hotel and at the Bureau of Eda- 
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cation, and proceeded to visit the Smithsonian Institution, where they 
were most cordially received by Professor Henry, who accompanied 
them through the museums and explained most fully the operations of 
the Institution in its publications and system of world-wide exchanj^es, 
the objects of the various collections, and the plans of the Institution for 
increased usefulness. In response to inquiries the professor gave a brief 
history of the Institution, which was of great interest. A couple of hours 
were passed most pleasantly in listening to explanations of the Institution 
and its collections, and then, with many thanks for his courtesy, the vis- 
itors paid their adieus to their distinguished host. 



APPEl^DIX A. 

iDformatioo of the actioD of the department in appointing a committee of confer- 
ence was immediately forwarded to Hon. Mr. Gktehom, director-general of the Inter- 
national Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, who replied as follows : 

"INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
" 1876. 

"Unfted States Centenioal Coatmission, 

"Office of the Director-Gexeral, 

" Philadelphia, January 29, 187.'). 

" Mt Dear Sir: Yonr note of 28th instant is received. I shall be pleased to confer 

with the committee of the National Educational Association any day next week yon 

may name. Please advise me of the day and hoar that will suit the convenience of 

the gentlemen. 

" Yours truly, 

"A. T. GOSHORN, Director- General. 
" Hon. John Eaton, 

" CommtHsioner of Education, Washingtorif D, C." 

It was convenient for four members of the committee, namely, Messss. Wickershani, 
Philbrick, Abernethy, and Eaton, to meet in Philadelphia, Wednesday, February X 
After a discussion of the subject committed to them among themselves, they met Hon. 
Mr. Goshorn at the rooms of the Centeunial Commission, and had a full, free, and very 
satisfactory conference upon the whole subject of the representation of education in 
the Exposition. 

The committee called attention to the action of the department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Association at the meeting a year ago, which recom- 
mended : 

(1) That each State and Territory be invited to prepare a representation of its edu- 
cational condition for the Centennial. 

(2) That each State and Territory also be invited to prepare a historical record of ita 
educational progress for the same purpose. 

(3) That each city be invited to act with the State-authorities in preparing such 
records and that it present an exhibit of its own educational growth and condition. 

(4) That each educational institution be invited to participat-e in the same way. 

(5) That a census be taken in 1875. That the Commissioner of Education be re- 
quested, on behalf of the educators of this country, to correspond with the prominent 
educators of the world, and invite their co-operation in the matter of the Centennial. 

(6) That an international educational cor^gress be held in connection with the Cen- 
tennial. 
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The committee expressed the satisfiictioa that had heen shown by the different State 
and city edacational aathorities that an attempt was to be made to show the progress 
of edooatioo, and stated, so far as they were acqnainted with them, what had already 
been done to carry out the recommendations past last year. 

Befening to the resolution under which they were appointed, they stated to the 
Birector-General the embarrassment now felt by the officers of the different State- and 
city-systems of education and the several institutions of learning, arising from the 
want of some definite plan and the need of some immediate and authoritative action. 

State- and city-superintendeuts and officers of various institutions are inquiring, 
** What shall be the educational representation f What shall my State, my city, my 
institution do f ' 

No one now feels prepared to answer. It is a public, and not a i>rivate, interest;. 
Its exhibition must be made largely from motives of public good, and only partially 
from any considerations of private profit, snch as would arise from the manufacture 
of furniture and the publication of text-books. 

The plans adopted must accord with the methods of public educational action. The 
vast diversity of systems, institutions, and &cts will require time to consider and ar- 
range what shall be done by each and to harmonize the whole. 

The committee consider themselves sent by the department of superintendence of 
this National Association, only as a medium of communicating these facts and im- 
presttiuns from the different educational workers in the country to the Director-General, 
and of securing from him any communications he may wish to return to them. 

The Director-General, in behalf of the commission, expressed an earnest desire that the 
influence of the Exposition should be thoroughly educational, and especially that the 
growth of educational facilities in the United States and their results, as shown in our 
country's progress, should be most successfully represented, and his gratification that 
this action had been taken by the department of superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. He had just written to the governors of the several States, 
calling attention to a class of subjects, of which education is one,* and hoped that this 



♦ INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
1876. 

Unitbd Statks Crntennial Coxmissiox, 

Philadelphia, January 30, 1875. 

SiK : In behalf of the Unitod States Centennial Commission, I have the honor to direct your attention 
to several snljeots oonnected with the International Exhibition of 1876, of great importance to yo^r 
Commonwealth, and for which provision shoald be made this year. 

It bad already become manifest that a largo proportion of the articles to be exhibited will be provided 
for in a creditable manner by the mannfactareis and producers of tbeseveral States ; bat there remain 
large classes of objects whose collection is essential to a complete representation of the material and 
social condition of the community, yet which it is not to the interest or within the power of an indi* 
vidual to collect. Of this description are the un wrought natural resources of the land, such as miner- 
as, soils, woods, vegetation, &,o. It is so largely upon their wealth in this direction that the growth of 
the States depends, that this department of the Exhibition will be critically studied by those interested 
in the problems of immigration and of investment of capital. On merely economical grounds, every 
State would do well to provide liberally for the thorough and exhaustive representation of the actual 
and possible products of its soil. 

Another department that should be inaugurated and prepared under the auspices of the State«govern- 
ment is that which may be termed historical and statistical. Unless done by official authority, there 
will not bt" a complete presentment of such matters as the history of the early settlement of the State, 
its physical features, climate, geographical position, government, laws, and punishment of crime, sys* 
tern ot Siatc and municipal taxation, revenue and expenditures, benevolent institutions and charities, 
educatioa, sciuntilic, iadustriaJ, commercial, learned and religious societies, agricultural and manufac- 
turing iuterests, tho extent and effects of railroads and other means of transportation, the history and 
growth in population and wealth of the State. All these subjects, among others, ought to be so ropre* 
sented as to afford a summary view of the history, progress, and present condition of every State. Un- 
less th s is accomplished, tho Exhibition will seriously fail in that part of its pnipose which contem- 
plates a representation of the nation's growth during the first century of its existence. 

Official resources, only, are adequate to the satisfactory execution of the task thus proposed. 
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couiinittee would act provisioually, calling attention to the subject, gathering informa. 
tion, and forming plans for his consideration until the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Centennial and formal action has been taken by them. The committee 
retired, and agreed to act as suggested by the Director-General, Hon. A. T. Goshom. 

The following statement was made to the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion : 

" Continental Hotel, 
** Philadelphia, February 3, 1875. 
" Sir : In connection with our duty as members of this committee, we have observed 
the action taken by you, as it appears in the message of the President, in reference to 
an appropriation by Congress of $50,000, for general educational representation at the 
approaching Centennial Exhibition, which shall be in aid of, and supplementary to, 
any efforts made by States, cities, institutions, or private individuals. 

" We wish to inform you that we highly approve of this action, and have so expressed 
ourselves in appropriate ways to members of Congress. We believe that this recom- 
mendation on your part should be made known to educators throughout the country, 
and that it would receive the universal approval of the friends of education, and that 
they would take early steps to communicate their views to their several Senators an<l 
Representatives. 

" Very respectfully yours, 

" J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
'* JOHN D. PHILBRlCK. 
"ALONZO ABERNETHY. 
** General John Eaton, 

*' United States Commissioner of Edncatum, 

** Bureau of Education , Washingtony D, C" 



APPENDIX B. 

MEMORIAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

At a meeting of the department of superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, recently held in Washington, D. C, the following resolutions, upon ''The 
relation of the Greneral Government to pablic education,'* were passed unanimously, 
t'md the undersigned, the committee who prepared and presented theTesolutions, were 
instructed to embody them in the form of a memorial to Congress. In the perform- 
ance of this duty we herewith present the proceedings above referred to, and most 
respectfully ask for them such consideration on the part of your honorable body as may 
l>e proper. 

It is hopeil, therefore, that each of the St-ates, either by legislative action or otherwise, -will adopt 
such measures as may be deonied necessary to empower existing organizatioDS or agencies to be created, 
to prepare an exhibition of its native resonrces and moral and political advancement, as herein indi- 
cated. A collective representation of thii* character will not only be interesting as illostrating the 
prosperity of the country, but will also be of inestimable value for preservation in the archives of the 
nation, as a correct history of the birth and progress of the several communities that have contributed 
during the century to the growth and strength of the union of States. 

How far your State will participate in these suggestions is a question that I have the honor to most 

respectfully submit and recommend to your early consideration. 

Tour obedient servant, 

A. T. GOSHORN, 

Director- OeneraL 
His Excellency , 



Governor of 
lid 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

JBeaolvedj That this body reiterate and reaffirm the positions taken at its meeting in 
this place one year ago, as follows : 

First. That the Federal Government should leave to the people and local govern- 
ments of each State the management of their own educational affairs without inter- 
ference ; 

Secondly. That great service was done to the cause of education by Congress in 
«6tablishing and maintaining a Bureau or Department of Education, whereby appro- 
priate information from all parts of the world may be gathered, digested, and dis- 
tributed, and whereby much useful aid is furnished to the practical work of education 
throughout the country ; 

Thirdly. That the proposition to. set apart the public lands of the United States 
exclusively for the purposes of free education meets with our heartiest approval ; and 

Fourthly. That it is the duty of Congress to furnish special aid to the school-author- 
ities of the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That as, in order fully to perform the work pressing upon it and make its 
usefulness still more widely felt, we are satisfied the National Bureau of Education 
needs increased clerical force, and as it is equally plain to us that the distribution 
directly by the Bureau of at least ten thousand copies of its annual reports each year, 
Among school-officers and those especially interested in the work of education in the 
•different States and Territories, would do an incalculable amount of good, we there- 
fore respectfully petition Congress, in the interest of the education of the people, to 
take the necessary steps to bring about these desirable ends. 

Resolved, That a reasonable appropriation by the General Government is necessary 
to secure a full and creditable representation of the educational interests of the coun- 
try at the approaching Centennial Exposition to be held at Philadelphia, and we 
sincerely hope that such an appropriation may be made by the Congress now in ses- 
sion. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

J. K. JILLSON, 
Superintendent of Public Insttmction, South Carolina, 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, 
ALONZO ABERNETHY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa, 
ALEXANDER C. HOPKINS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 

B. G. NORTHROP, 
Secretary of Board of Education, Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C, January 29, 1875. 



MEMORIAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled : 

We, the undersigned, respectfully state that, at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers' Association, held in Worcester, Mass., December 29, 1874, we were 
instructed, by the unanimous vote of said association, to memorialize your honorable 
body in behalf of the continuance and the liberal support of the National Bureau of 
Education. 

We therefore respectfully represent : 

1. That the intellectual, moral, and material welfare of the people of the United 
States depends chiefly upon their general education. 
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uLi tho part of a large number of Representatives, of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, the great value of which we have learned by our individual experience, not as 
building up a central power in education at the national Capital, which it appears to us 
inadequate ever to do, but as enabling those engaged in education in the various 
States to have access to the information necessary to make their work thorough and 
efficient. 

Reaolvedf That we tender our thanks to those Renresentatives who have endeavored 
to carry out a statesman-like policy on this question, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each of the Senators and Representatives from this State and to the 
papers for publication. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, B. C, April 20, 1875. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the followiug reports of the move- 
ments now making throughout the Empire of Japan to introduce into 
that ancient country a system of public instruction corresponding to the 
systems in use in the western nations, and especially those of the United 
States. 

The appointment of Dr. Murray to the position of superintendent 
of schools and colleges in Japan lends an interest among American 
educators to his first official report; and the papers prepared by Mr. 
William E. Griffis, with the accompanying statistics from the Japan 
Mail, and by Dr. Stuart Eldridge, are interesting, as being the personal 
observations of American educators in Japan. I am indebted to the 
educational department of the Japanese government for the courtesy' of 
an early copy of Dr. Murray's report and for permission to make use of 
it, and to the two gentlemen named for their kindness in placing the 
results of their experience at my disposal. The summary of the school- 
law, taken from the Annual lieport of this Bureau for 1872, and the 
account of the condition of Japan immediately subsequent to the first 
establishment of schools under the law, taken from the excellent official 
report of Mr. Watson, Her Britannic Majesty's secretary of legation in 
Japan, give, in connection with the previous papers, a comprehensive 
view of the condition of this remarkable educational movement. (See 
Appendix A.) I recommend the publication of these papers as a circu- 
lar of information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

C. DELANO, Secretary. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

By WILLIAM E. GRIFFI8, 
Late of the Imperial Japanese College^ Tokidf ( YedOj) Japan, 

For the second time in her history, Japan is attempting the colossal 
enterprise of introducing a civilization. The movement towards the 
adoption of the external forces, if not the ideals, of European nations, 
which began within the last decade and is now attracting the attention 
of the civilized world, is no new thing in the history of Dai Nippon. 
The restless desire of her people for improvement, and the outworkings 
of that noble trait in the Japanese character which prompts to the 
desertion of an old and the adoption of a new idea, when proved to be 
better, are the principal motors of the national desire to enter within 
the comity of modern nations and, by mastering their ideas and follow- 
ing their examples, to become their equals. As in the first instance, in 
the early centuries, so now, they have declared their belief that "Educa- 
tion is the basis of all progress." 

That the true posirion of this recent development of national life in 
the history of the empire may be fully understood, a very brief sketch 
of Japanese history may fitly open this paper. 

The aborigines of Japan are the Ainos, a race of men now inhabiting 
the island of Yezo. From the very ancient prehistoric time, the islands 
of Dai Nippon were inhabited by these wandering tribes of hunters and 
fishermen. About the year 060 B. 0., a band of conquerors who had 
come from the main land of Asia began the conquest of Southern Japan. 
In a few years they ha^l possessed themselves of Kiushiu, Shikoku, and 
the central and southern portions of the main island.* Who these con- 

* A great many errors in Japanese history and geography have become stereotyped 
in our text- and reft-rence-b<M»ks, which are reproduced in the notes and letters of tour- 
ists, and by book-makers, who, having never visited Japan, have cojiied from the old 
uiiutaken authorities. An almost perfectly uniform system of transliterating Japanese 
names into English has been adopted by Anglo- Japanese scholars, which it is hoped 
the educated people of this country will assist in popularizing. By this method Ja- 
panese names are given the simplest orthography, and their proximate pronunciation 
can be easily attained. 

a is pronounced as a in 1 arm. 

e" *' "e" prey. 

i" ** ii i <i machine. 

o ** " "o" bone. 

u" " "u " rule. 

ai" '' »* i " btte. 

ei" " "a " b«y. 

Final u is usually short, 
e and i before a consonant are usually short. 
Long vowels are marked by a bar over them, thus : Tdkio. 
The five large islands of Japan are Kiushiu, (nine pro^\ii<it^,'^^^^xv.^V^w«.^\5s^' 
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querors were, whether Tartars, Coreans, Chinese, or Malays, is uot 
known, though the probability is that they were Tartars. They brought 
agriculture and the rudiments of civilization with them, though they 
possessed neither writing, books, nor literature, except oral productions. 
From the blending of these two races sprang the ancient Japanese, 
who developed a type of physical structure and national life which 
later importations of blood, ideas, and customs have not radically 
altered. 

In the later centuries, from the fourth to the eighth of the Christian 
era, after the conquest of Corea by the Japanese empress Jigo KogO, 
came letters, writing, books, literature, religion, ethics, politics, medi- 
cine, arts, science, agriculture, manufactures, and the varied appliances 
of civilization ; and with these entered thousands of immigrants from 
Corea and China. Under the intellectual influence of Buddhism — the 
powerful and aggressive faith that had already led captive the half of 
Asia — of the Confucian ethics and philosophy, and Chinese literature, 
the horizon of the Japanese mind was immensely broadened. By the 
more material appliances borrowed from Corea — the pupil of China — 
the Japanese became a civilized people. In the time of the European 
"dark ages" the Japanese were enjoying what, in comparison, was a high 
state of civilization. ^NJBvertheless, so definitely fixed and persistent 
was the original type of the Japanese national character, as the result- 
ant of original ancestral impress, soil, climate, food, and natural influ- 
ences, that the Japanese of to-day are a people difleriiig widely from the 
Chinese in physique, temperament, character, habits, customs, and 
ideas. 

Up to the twelfth century the Mikado was the sole ruler of his people ; 
instead of the usual development of a priestly and a warrior-caste, 
there arose in Japan the civil and military orders. Towards the end 

iDces,) Hondo, (main land,) Yezo and Saghalin, (Russian name,) or Kabaftito, (Japan- 
ese name.) Foreign book-makers have, to a man, fallen into the error of calling the 
main island Nipbou, or Nippon. There is no island having such a name. Dai Nippon < 
or Dai Nihon, (Great Japan,) is the name of the entire empire, or the Japanese archi- 
pelago. To restrict the term Nippon to one island is unwarrantable and wholly mi^s- 
leading. Hondo (main land) is the official name given to the largest island, and it is 
best to nse this term. The Liu Kiu islands belong to Japan, and are governed by Ja- 
panese officers appointed by the Mikado. They are wrongly marked Loo Choo on our 
maps. The term Yedo, which can be spelled with but one d, (and is composed of yc. 
bay, and do, door, hence Bay-door,) has not been used either officially or popularly by 
the Japanese since 1868. TOkio (/o, east; Wo, capital) is the official and ]»opnlar 
name of the Japanese, capital. Tokei is another spelling and pronunciation used 
chiefly by those who affect Chinese learning. O'zaka is the correct orthography of the 
name of the second largest Japanese city. Kioto, uot miako — a common noun — is the 
name of the old capital. Hakodat<5, not Hakodadi, is the seaport in Yezo, (not Jesso 
or Yesso.) Nugata is on the west coast. Shimonoseki (not Simonosaki) is the name 
of the place on which the retainers of the daimio of Hagi, the chief city in Choshui, 
erected batteries and brought about the foreign naval and financial victory by which 
/^<9 batteriofi were destroyed, the town fired, and an indemnity of three million Mexican 
tlollars extorted. 
13:2 
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of the twelfth century, the military power of the empire fell into the 
hands of the Minamoto family of military chieftains. In old times 
every general was called a shO-gan, but Yoritomo, in 1186, was made sei- 
i-tai shogun, barbarian-repressing commander-in-chief or great general. 
This was the beginning of that great usurpation that lasted, with some 
intermission, until 1868. The Mikado in Kioto was overawed by the 
military usurper at Kamakura or Yedo, though the prestige of the 
Mikado never diminished. The reverence of the people never abated, 
notwithstanding the people feared their iron-handed ruler, the Sho gun, 
"The Shogun all men fear, the Mikado all men love," is a Japanese say- 
ing. Foreigners acquired the idea, which still lingers in our unrevised 
text- books, that there were '* two emperors " in Japan, one " spiritual,'' the 
other "temporal." The truth is that there was but one emperor, the 
Mikado, and the Shogun was a military usurper. The term "Tycoon,^ 
(properly Tai-kun,) meaning " great prince" or " illustrious sovereign," was ' 
never used in Japanese official documents previous to the Perry treaty. 
It was an absurd fiction of authority, a piece of pompous bombast, de- 
signed to deceive the foreign envoys and treaty-makers as to the real 
relation of the Shogun to his master the Mikado. The Shogun was a 
vassal of the fourth grade, without the slightest shadow of right to make 
a treaty. His final assumption of authority in signing the treaties with 
foreigners without the consent of the Mikado was the occasion of his 
overthrow in 1868. Even without the presence of foreigners on the soil 
of Japan the duarchy would have fallen and a reversion to the ancient 
monarchy would have taken place. The presence of foreigners merely 
hastened what was already inevitable. It added inomentumto the ma- 
chinery of revolution already at work. The Sho-gunate fell in 1868; the 
feudal system was abolished in 1871. 

It is not within the province of this paper to explain, as far as the 
writer may imagine he understands them, the causes and motives that 
led the new government to adopt, or profess to adopt, the modern ideal 
of civilization and to enter vigorously upon the path of reform. He 
can simply give the merest outline of the present state of education in 
Japan and contrast it with the old ideals and methods. 

Under the old rSgime of the Shoguns, all foreign ideas and influences 
were systematically excluded, and the isolation of Japan from the rest 
of the world was made the supreme policy of the government. Profound 
peace lasted from the beginning of the seventeenth century to 1868. Dur- 
ing this time, schools and colleges, literature and learning, flourished. 
It was the period of scholastic, not of creative, intellectual activity. 
The basis of education was Chinese. What we consider the means of 
education, reading and writing, were to them the ends. Of classified 
science there was little or none. Mathematics was considered as fit 
only for merchants and shop-keepers. No foreign languages were 
studied, and their acquisition was forbidden. Whatever of E\3L\:Qk^^*i>xv 
learning, through the medium of the DuleXi \.o\\^\i^^\?^'$i^VKv\v^v^^^'^5^ 
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gotten secretly. Etiqaette, physical and martial exercises, occupied 
largely the time and attention of the students. There was no depart- 
ment of edncation, though universities were established at Kioto aud 
Yedo, large schools in the daimio^s capitals, and innumerable private 
schools all over the country. Nine-tenths of the people could read and 
write. Books were very numerous and cheap. Circulating libraries 
existed in every city and town. Literary clubs and associations for 
mutual improvement were common oven in country villages. Neverthe- 
less, in comparison with the ideal systems and practice of the progres- 
sive men of New Japan, the old style was as different from the present 
as the training of an English youth in mediaeval times is from that of a 
London or Oxford student of the present day. Although an attempt 
to meet some of the educational necessities arising from the al- 
tered conditions of the national life were made under the Sho-gun^s 
rigime^ yet the first attempt at systematic work in the large cities was 
made under the Mikado's government, and the idea of a new national 
plan of education is theirs only. In 1871 the Mom Bu Sho, or depart- 
ment of education, was formed, of which the high counselor Oki, a man 
of indomitable vigor and perseverance, was made head. From the 
very first, however, the new government had given great attention to 
the work of education, and had re-organized on a larger scale the old Kai 
Sei Jo (place of reform) in Tokio, as the language-school was called. 
The Kev. Guido F. Verbeck, a^missionary of the Reformed Church of 
America, who had been in Nagasaki since 1860, had mast^^cd the lan- 
guage, instructed numbers of native young men, and won the confi- 
dence of the government, was appointed head of this school, which, 
under his administration, rapidly improved in organization, discipline, 
and standard of instruction. During the whole of Mr. Verbeck's con- 
nection with the education-department, his energy, industry, and ability 
were beyond praise. He acted as adviser, organizer, and general fac- 
totum of the education-department. Education in foreign languages 
aud science, foreign school-methods, discipline, standards, ideas, books, 
appliances, furniture, were all new things in Japan. Jealousy, suspicion, 
ignorance, had to be met and overcome, confidence inspired, and raw 
and refractory material for teachers aud scholars had to be dealt with. 

• Success finally crowned the eflfbrts, and the Imperial College in Tokio 
is now not only the largest school in Japan, but is the firs^lpdisciplinc, 
standard, and organization, having a brilliant corps of gWfessioniil in- 
structors and hundreds of trained and earnest students. 

According to the scheme of national education promulgated in 1872, 
the empire is divided into eight Dai Gaku Ku, (Daigakku,) or great ed- 
ucational divisions. In each of these there is to be a university, nor 
mal school, schools of foreign languages, high schools, and primary 
schools. The total number of schools will number, it is expected, over 
33,000. On)y m the higher schools is a foreign language to be taught. 

la the lower schools the Japanese learning and elementary science 

134 
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translated or adopted from European or American text-books are to be 
taaght. The general system of instruction, methods, discipline, school- 
aids, furniture, architecture, are to be largely adopted from foreign mod- 
els, and are now to a great extent in vogue throughout the country. The 
writer has had nearly four years' experience in actual educational work 
in Japan, and in traveling through the country has noticed almost in- 
variably the use of new text-books, written in Japanese, but adapted 
from foreign models, blackboards and chalk, slate and pencils, steel 
pens, iron ink, chairs, tables, charts, and a host of new improvements, 
some diverging considerably from our models, according to native taste^ 
fancy, knowledge, or means, but all tending to improvement, and of 
unquestionable advantage over those of old systems. 

The statistics given below were published by the education-depart- 
ment one year ago. The writer regrets that he cannot furnish them for 
1874 and 1875 in time for publication in this volume. 

In spite of the Formosan affair, the past year has been one of quiet, 
steady progress in education, though the education-department is com- 
pelled to limit its labors and enterprises, from lack of sufficient appro- 
priations. The statistics here appended relate simply to the schools in 
which foreign languages or sciences are taught. It is quite safe to say 
that, to be correct up to the present date, their figures should be increased 
at least 20 per cent. Of the seven or eight thousand public and the large 
number of private schools, in which the Japanese language is the sole 
vehicle of instruction, nothing is said in these statistics. Several other 
schools of high grade under other government-departments are not noted 
in this list. In order to understand fully the details of the table, a few 
explanations are here given : 

Galcu liOj or Oaklcdj Bchool — literally, *MearuiTig-place;" ^w, imperial 
city, of which there are three, Tokio, O'zaka, and Kioto ; KeUj prefectural 
division of the empire. Japan has about 72 Jcens. 

[For the summary of Japanese educational statistics Professor Griffis 
refers to the statement in the Japan Weekly Mail of February 21, 1874, 
from which the following statistics of schools under the immediate 
control of the educational department are taken :] 

[From the Japanefte Weekly Mail, Febrnary SI, 1874.] 

STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE IMMEDIATE CONTROL OF THE 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

I. Kaiseigakko at TokiOj (first Daigakku,) 

(1) 15 teachers — 2 Japanese, 13 foreigDers. 

A. Jurispradenoe and philosophy : 1 English and 4 American teachers. 
13. Technology: 4 French teachers. 
C. Mining : 4 German teachers. 

(2) 236 students. 

A. Jurisprudence, (preparatory:) First class, 10 atndents; second class, 15 
students. 

B. Philosophy (preparatory:) First class, 20 students ; second claaa.^ 18 %lvAwo\i^\ 
third class, 20 students. 
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C. Technology, (preparatory:) Lower. class of three years, 10 students; upper 
class of 1 year, 16 students ; lower class of 1 year, 24 students. 

D. Mining: Third class, 11 students. 

£. Mining, (preparatory :) First class, 11 students; second class, 7 students; 
third class, 17 students. 

F. Manufacturing, (preparatory:) Sixth class, upper portion, 26 students; sixth 
class, lower portion, 24 students. 
(Besides, there are several students not included in the classes.) 

II. Igdkko (school of medicine) at Tokio. 

(1) 19 teachers — 11 Japanese, 8 German. 

A. Medicine and surgery : 2 teachers. 

B. Anatomy : 1 teacher. 

C. Natural history and mathematics: 1 teacher. 

D. Physics and chemistry : 1 teacher. 
£. Latin and German: 1 teacher. 

F. German and arithmetic : 1 teacher. 

G. Pharmacy: 1 teacher. 

(2) 242 students. 

A. Main studies: Sixth class, 34 students; seventh class, 1 student; tenth class, 
33 students. 

B. Preparatory studies: First class, 7 students; second class, 47 students ; third 
class, 57 students ; fourth class, 46 students. 

C. Hospital, 17 students. 

III. IgakJco (school of medicine) at Nagasaki, (fifth Daigakku.) 

(1) 10 teachers — 7 Japanese, 3 foreigners. 

A. Medicine : 2 Dutch teachers. 

B. German and Latin : 1 German teacher. 

(2) 74 students. 

A. Main studies : Seventh class, five students; eighth class, 11 students; niuth 
class, 13 students; tenth class, 12 students. 

B. Preparatory studies : Fourth class, 33 students. 

IV. — School of foreign languages at Tokid, (first Daigakku.) 

(1) 32 teachers — 17 Japanese, 15 foreigners. 

A. English language : 5 English and 2 American teachers. 

B. French language : 3 French teachers. 

C. German language : 3 German teachers. 

D. Russian language : 1 Russian teacher. 

E. Chinese language: 1 Chinese teacher. 
<2) 542 students. 

A. English language, upper degree : First class, 28 students ; second class, 24 
students. 

B. English language, lower degree: First class, 29 students; second class, 29 stu- 
dents; third class, 2d students ; fourth class, No. 1,37 students ; fourth class, 
No. 2, 33 students; fourth class. No. 3, 28 students; classes not passed exam- 
ination, 58 students. 

C. French language, upper degree: Fourth class, 32 students. 

D. French language, lower degree : First class, 20 students ; second class, 14 stu- 
dents ; third class, 9 students; classes not passed examination, 21 students. 

E. German language, upper degree : Fourth class, 10 students. 

F. German language, lower degree : First class, 20 students ; second class, 27 stu- 
dents; third class, 21 students; fourth class, 18 students ; classes not passed 
examination, 11 students. 

G. Chinese language, lower degree : First class, 9 students; second class, 9 stu 
dents; third class, 5 students ; fourth class, 9 students. 
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H. Russian laDgnage, lower degree : First class, 5 students ; fourth class, 9 stu- 
dents. 

V. — Kaimeigakko at (yzaka^ (third Daigakku.) 

(1) 9 teachers — 5 Japanese, 4 English. , 

(2) 117 students. 

A. English langnage, upper degree : First class, 1 student ; second class, 9 stu- 
dents ; third class, 8 students ; fourth class, 16 students. ' 

B. English language, lower degree : First class, 9 students ; second class, 27 sta 
dents ; third class, 20 students ; fourth class, 27 students. 

VI. — Koxcungakko at Xagasakij (fifth Daigakku^) 

(1) 5 teachers — 3 Japanese, 2 Americans. 

(2) 90 students. 

English language, lower degree : First class, 21 students ; second class, 29 stu- 
dents ; third class, 26 students ; fourth class, 14 students. 

VII. Female-school at TokiOf (first Daigakku.) 

(I) 7 female teachers — 6 Japanese, 1 American. 
(2; 36 female students. 
(There is no classi^cation estahlishei.) 

VIII. Normal school at TokiOj (first Daigakku.) 

(1) 4 teachers — 3 Japanese, 1 American. 

(2) 85 students. 

A. Upper degree, 31 students ; B. Lower degree, 54 students. 

(3) 85 students for the lower schools — 56 males, 29 females. Sixth class, 12 males, 
3 females; neventh class, 33 males, 16 females; eighth class, 11 males, 10 females. 

IX. Normal school at &zaka, (third Daigakku.) 

(1)2 teachers. 
(2) 34 students. 
(There is no classification established.) 

X. Normal school at Miyagi^ (seventh Daigakku.) 

(1) 2 teachers. 

(2) 46 students. 

(There is no classification established.) 

TOTAL. 

(1) 7 government-schools, 97 teachers — 51 Japanese, (45 males, 6 females,) 46 
foreigners, (45 males, 1 female ;) 1337 students — 1301 males, 36 females. 

(2) 3 normal schools established by government, 8 teachers — 7 Japanese, 1 for- 
eigner; 165 students, 85 students for the lower schools, (56 males, 29 females.) 

Statistics of lower schools^ both public avd privatCj established in various Fus and Kens. 

A. Number of lower schools 6, 261 

B. Number of teachers 5, 856 

C. Number of students 472, 047 



[From the Japan "Weekly Mail, March 4, 1874.] 
THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN FUS AND KENS. 

FIRST DAIOAKKU-KU. 

Tokio-Fu : Schools of foreign languages, 5, (4 of English and 1 of French.) 
Irregular schools: 27 of English, 2 of French, and 1 of German language. Besides 
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these there are 28 where the Eaglish, French, and German languages are taught, aud 
hooks are translated into Japanese or Chinese, and writing is also taught. 

Kanagawa-Ken : School of foreign languages, I. 
• Tiba-Ken : Irregular school, 1. 

Jshigara-Ken : Irregular school, 1. 

Tochigi-Ken : Irregular school, 1. 

SECOND DAIOAKKU-KU. 

Shidzuoka-Ken : School of foreign languages, 1 ; irregular school, 1. 
Chikuma-Ken : Irregular school, 1. 

Ishikawa-Ken: Irregular night-schools, 6 ; irregular school, 1. 
Tsugura-Ken : Private school of middle class, 1. 

THIRD DAIGAKKU-KU. 

O'zaka-Fu: School of English language, 1; irregular school, 1."^ 
Kioto-Fu: School of English, French, and German languages, 1. 
Sakai-Ken : Private school of middle class, 1 ; school of English language, t. 
Okayama-Ken : Private schools of middle class, 2. 
Kochi-Ken : School of English language, 1. 

FOURTH DAIGAKKU-KU. 

Yamaguchi-Ken : Schools of foreign languages, 2, (one of English aud 1 of G»erman 
angnage.) 

FIFTH DAIOAKKU-KU. 

Mit$uma-Ken : School of English language, 1. 
Shirakawa-Ken : School of English language, 1. 
Kagoshima-Ken : School of English and French languages, 1. 
Kokura-Ken : Irregular schools, 2. 

SIXTH DAIGAKKU-KU. 

Niigata-Ken : Schools of foreign languages, 5. 
Wakamai8H-Ken : School of English language, 1. 
Okitama-Ken : School of English and French languages,!. 

SEVENTH DAIGAKKU-KU. 

Miyagi-Een: School of English aud French languages, 1. 
Iwasaki'Ken: Jrregular school, 1. 
Aamori'Een: School of English language, 1. 

The total number of this class of schools is 103 ; 4 of which are private schools of the 
middle class ; 25 schools of foreign languages ; 68 are irregular schools, and 6 are 
night-schools. 



LETTER OF STUART ELDRIDGE, M. D., TO THE COMMIS 

SIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Hakodat]&, July 17, 1874. 

Dear General : I feel that 1 owe you a sort of report of progress, 

and joa should have had a report before this but for several i^easons, 

chJeSy that the wforinatioD you desired I found it aVmosl \m^o^§»\\A^ to 
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obtain after leaving Yedo, which place is the headquarters of everything 
in Japan. # ♦ » ♦ For the last two years I have had a 
vsort of medical directorship of the northern district of Japan, which in- 
c*ludes Yezo and the Japanese portion of Saghalin. There are qnite a 
number of government-hospitals and dispensaries scattered through this 
district, the largest and most important being at Hakodate. I have a 
one-man-power medical school, also, averaging about thirty pupils, to 
wliich I devote my chief attention. I lecture daily. We have quite a 
respectable hospital at Hakodate, part of which I found on my arrival 
and to which I have added a new building. i 

I send you by this mail a photograph of my school at the close of 
1873 and also photographs of the hospital, all taken by a native artist. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the Japanese youth as medical 
students. I have not found the trouble much complained of by instructors 
in other branches of knowledge, i. e., that, when the Japanese have ob- 
tained the merest smattering of knowledge, they assume to have com- 
pleted the course, and act accordingly. Perhaps I have been associated 
with exceptionally good men. I have several native assistants who 
were pretty well instructed in foreign medicine by others before 1 came, 
and who, for medical common sense and general education in the science, 
will not compare unfavorably with the average practitioner at home. In 
fact, all Japanese physicians of any respectability whatever (I mean 
respectable standing among their own people) practice western medicine 
exclusively, just so far as they know it, having entirely abandoned the 
old Chinese system. Many of the better class of native doctors have 
obtained a reading acquaintance with one or more foreign languages, 
butthere are many who have received a certain amount of oral instruction 
or from the few translations as yet made, but are unable, from want of 
time or other cause, to undertake the study of a foreign tongue. To 
meet the wants of this class, as well as to furnish promptly to all the 
current news of our science, I have established a bi-monthly medical 
journal in Japanese, of which I am sole editor and which is translated 
by my more advanced students. My journal, which is called the Kin- 
se-I-Setzu, (or Modern Medical News,) is published at Yedo by the gov- 
ernment, and is sold at a price just sufficient to cover the expense of 
issue. The first number, which was very small and very badly printed, 
was issued in an edition of five hundred. Of the second number an 
edition of one thousand was cjilled for. I receive no compensation in 
money for the great amount of extra labor which this undertaking 
demands, but, of course, expect indirect benefit. 1 send you by this 
mail the first and second numbers. Pray remember that I labor under 
the disadvantage of being five hundred miles from the ot^^^ ci^ \>\sN:?^^'^ 
tion, and that I am, by necessity, ray o\^tv ^tW^'^,. Xv>w q.^w XvKt^cj 
imagine the labor necessary to secure a corcecV. tT^w^^XXw^ cjii \>ie\v\iAR»' 
nterature into Japanese. E verytluag la ftrat tTWCi%\iaX^^ ^yo\sv \$v>5 "^""^^ 
script by one hand, aud translated back into ^ti^\*^^>^ ^ ^^^^ 
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unfamiliar with the original. I then compare the original with this re- 
translated version. That you may be able to form some idea of my 
journal, I give below tables of contents of Nos. I and II. 

Contents of No. 1 of Kinse-I Setzu, March, 1874. 

1. Introduction, by editor. 

2. Introduction, by native assistant. 

3. Removal of tumors by ligation with India rubber, (with cuts.) 

4. On the relief of pain. No. 1, (with cuts.) 

5. Quarantine hygiene, and the cholera. 

6. Diagnosis of fatty tumors, by cold, 

7. Ergotine in hemorrhage. 

8. Extemporized surgical needles. 

9. Removal of foreign bodies from (Bar. 

10. Necessity of government-inspection of imported drugs and medi- 
cines. 

Contents of No. 2, May, 1874. 

1. Lectures on urethral stricture, by editor. Lecture 1, (with cuts.) 

2. Surgery without hemorrhage, Esmarch's method, (with cuts.) 

3. Apparatus for dislocated fingers. 

4. Nec^.ssity of government-inspection of coal-oil. 
6. Necessity of education of midwives in Japan. 
6. On the relief of pain. No. 2. 

' 7. Use of copper salts in cholera. 

8. Nitrite of amyl, a new remedy for asthma. 

9. Rules for administration of arsenic. 

10. Oxide of zinc in infantile diarrhea. 

11. Tiuctura ferri chloridi in small-pox. 

12. Gelatine suppositories in fecal accumulation. 

13. Treatment of syphilitic onychia. 

14. Tiuctura ferri chloridi in postpartum hemorrhage. 

15. Ergotine in hemorrhage. No. 2. 

16. Glycerine as an excipient. 

17. New sign of death. 

18. Worms in the heart and blood-vessels of dog in China and Japan. 

# * * « * # * 

Pray remember me to our common friends, and believe me, with 
grateful recollections of many kindnesses, yours, 

STUART ELDRIDGE, iV. D* 
General John Eaton, 

United States Commissioner of Education^ 

Washington^ D. C, U. S. A. 

* Stuart Eldridge, M. D., now iu extcusive private practice at Yokohama, is an 

A/ner/can ^ent]emm\, born in Pliiladelphia, who entered tht) Volunteer Army from Wis- 

coutiiii ns a privnte and was tniistered out at the end of the war as a first lieutenant 

and brevt^t innjor. Ilv was subsequently librarian of the Department of Agriculture 
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COPY OF THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF HON. DAYID MURRAY, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN JA- 
PAN, TO THE VICE-MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 

To the Honorable Fujimaro Tanaka, Vice-Minister of Education : 

At the close of the present year (6th Meiji) I desire to^ submit some 
statements and suggjestions in regard to the progress and prospects of 
education in this country. 

I am aware that my arrival in Japan is still too recent to justify me 
in claiming such a knowledge of its educational affairs as would entitle 
my conclusions to any considerable weight. In the subsequent years 
during which I may have the honor to serve the Japanese government 
I hope to be able to lay before the department of education the results 
of more mature observations and that these may be more worthy of 
consideration than the preliminary views which I now submit. 

It has been to me a great satisfaction, not indeed unexpected, to find 
so profound an interest in the cause of education among all classes of 
society and so earnest a determination on the part of the government 
to employ every means for its promotion. The encouraging words which 
it pleased His Imperial Majesty the Tenno to address to me on this 
subject, when I was honored with an interview, have been everywhere 
reechoed in all my conferences with members of the government since 
my arrival. I feel, therefore, that I cannot go beyond my imperial in- 
structions, nor beyond the wishes of the government, in my endeavors 
to press the claims of education upon the attention of those to whom 
this important work is intrusted. The highest well-being of a nation 
can only be secured by educating its population. This function may 
fairly be considered the very highest belonging to a government. The 
physical comfort, the intellectual activity, and the moral integrity of the 
individuals of a nation are dependent on their proper education. In its 
just sense education has to do with all parts of a man's nature. It must, 
so far as possible, provide him with a sound physical constitution, by 
teaching him how to exercise and care for his body. It must develop and 
cultivate his intellectual and moral capacities ; powers of mind, to plan ; 
moral powers, to discern and maintain the right ; bodily powers, to exe- 
cute ; these constitute the educated man. And to produce educated 
men in numbers and force sufficient to energize the whole nation is the 
present great duty of the government of Japan. 

and one of the donionstnitors of anatomy in Georgetown Medical College, D. C. He 
accompanied tlie American agricultural commission employed by the Japanese govern- 
ment as secretary, and was afterward appointed by that government chief surgeon of 
the district of Hakodate, in Northern Japan. In all those positions his energy^ indui*- 
try, and intelligence have gained him the merited eotL^v\ft\i^c> ol \iv^ ^xsc^^s^v^rt ^^^5«^'%» 
and the general estimation of those among "wliom. \ie\i«ia\wft^. 
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JAPAN NOT AN ILLITERATE NATION. 

In tbe first place, however, let it be premised that Japan is in no 
sense to be regarded as an illiterate nation. Tried by a standard which 
we apply to the western nations, Japan will not fall far behind the most 
favored. The nnmber of persons in the population who cannot read 
and write the Kana is comparatively small. If the estimates which I 
Lave received from intelligent sources are even approximately accurate, 
Japan will rauk in the general diffusion of education with the most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe or America. It is well known that even the 
most degraded classes of the population are able to write the ordinary 
Kana and to read the books printed in that style, and that this is true 
of the women among them as well as the men. And when again the 
nation is tried by a higher standard, it must be conceded that the edu- 
cation which has given to the governing classes the wisdom to maintain 
an organized government for an unbroken period of twenty-five hundred 
years must have some title to our respect. It may have had its defects ; it 
may have failed in giving to the nation that impulse towards material de- 
velopment and that strong sense of individual dignity and responsibility 
which western civilization has developed, yet it must be admitted to 
have shown a marvelous power of imparting stability to national insti- 
tutions. 

TEACHING MUST BE IN THE NATIVE LANGUAGE. 

In devising, therefore, a future educational system for Japan, we are 
not called upon to start from the beginning, but we have already a good 
foundation of national intelligence on which to build. Educational insti- 
tutions are so much a matter of growth, dependent on external circum- 
stances and national temperament, that it would be folly to ignore what 
has been done in the past when we make plans for the future. There 
are certain fixed elements in the i)roblem which, whatever else may be 
changed, must remain essentially unchanged. In the present case, one 
of these is the language in which the education is to be communicated. 
No system of universal education can be successfully carried out which 
shall not employ as its vehicle the common language of the peo])le. It 
must be confessed that the Jai>ane8e language presents very serious 
difficulties in tli^ way of using it as the medium for modern learning. 
And yet, until the means are provided for conveying this learning in the 
language understood by all, education can only be enjoyed by a favored 
few. It must, therefore, be fully understood that the efforts to carry 
forward the national education in the languages of Europe are only tem- 
porary expedients. Just as in the Middle Ages in Europe the Latin 
was employed as the learned language for imparting the education of 
that day, so at present, in Japan, the English, French, and German 
must be regarded as the temporary media for the introduction of the 
new branches of learning. From the very nature of things, only a very 
limited number can ever receive th^ir education through these lauguages. 
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Hence the few thus educated must in turn be employed to impart their 
acquisitions in the vernacular to their less favored countrymen. They 
must be looked upon as the future educators of the nation. It is to 
them we must look to prepare the books and organize the schools. They 
must show the better methods for developing the industrial resources 
of the country. And having themselves enjoyed tlie advantages of a 
higher intellectual and moral culture, they must assume the task of 
adapting what is good in this new civilization to the wants and circum- 
stances of their country. 

NEED OF JAPANESE TEXT-BOOKS. 

While, therefore, institutions for teaching foreign languages and the 
sciences which as yet are found only in these languages must for the 
present be considered an essential part of the educational system of 
Japan, and must be fostered and increased accordingly, the future aim 
of the department of education must be to naturalize education. There 
are two chief means at hand for effecting this object : the one is to pre- 
pare and introduce Japanese text-books on the various branches of 
western learning. A beginning has already been made in this direc- 
tion. A number of books have been translated and compiled from 
foreign sources and have already been quite extensively introduced into 
the schools. They consist of reading- books, arithmetics, algebras, books 
on elementary natural sciences and on political and social science. 
Charts, models, and blackboards have also been jirepared, and are now 
widely used in elementary Japanese instruction in the place of the more 
cumbrous methods previously in use. This department of work requires 
to be carried forward with judgment and energy. Many more books in 
the various branches of learning and science are required. And the 
department of education ought both to encourage private enterprise 
and to employ the best available talent in order to provide the books 
necessary to meet the demands of the increasing intelligence of the 
country. 

NEED OF SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS. 

The second means which is at hand to be employed in reforming the 
system of vernacular instruction is the training of teachers. The work 
of a school-teacher is one of the most difficult, as well as most dignified, 
of employments. To teach children the best things in the best ways is 
an accomplishment worth some effort to attain, and cannot be attained 
without effort. 

Normal schools for the training of tea<;hers have invariably, in Europe 
and America, been found to furnish the most efficient means for improv- 
ing the education of a nation. They have been extensively established, 
especially in France, Germany, and the United States, and have resulted 
in the most wonderful improvement of the primary and middle schools 
of these countries. They are even more necessary in Japan than in any 
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of tbese countries, because the new method of teaching and the new 
subjects to be taught differ in a greater degree here than elsewhere 
from those formerly in use. It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
I refer to the work of the department in this direction. The normal 
school established at Tokei has shown its usefulness by the excellent 
results already attained. Under the guidance of its efficient foreign 
principal, the students there are receiving a training for their future 
profession of teachers which will give them an immense advantage over 
others. The methods of teaching children in classes instead of singly; 
the use of charts and blackboards for illustrating the subjects of in- 
struction ; the method of classifying and grading the scholars of a school 
so as to economize timej the enforcement of rules in regard to order and 
punctuality ; all these are matters which are being impressed upon the 
mind of the future teachers. And besides these things, which relate to 
the organization and management of schools, they are carried through 
a regular course of instruction in western learning, so far as it can be 
imparted in the Japanese language. The Arabic system of numbers and 
computation, which possesses such advantage over the Chinese system 
as to make it certain that it must supersede it, is taught to them. 

They receive instruction in the elements of western science and in 
the history and geography of the great commercial nations with which 
Japan has such intimate relations. Much remains here still to be done. 

Higher text-books than have yet been prepared are needed to enable 
the students to carry their studies still further. They must have a 
longer and more varied experience in the methods of modern teaching. 
That experience should run through not only the grades of a primary 
school, but should include those of the middle school as well. To 
this end the training-school attached to the normal school, which has 
been of such service in the education of the teachers, should be enlarged 
and carried as rapidly as possible up into the grades of a middle-school- 
course. The teachers will there have both a better education them- 
selves and have the means of developing their talents for teaching in 
more varied and difficult branches. From my observations of the oper- 
ations of this institution and the wide field of usefulness in this direc- 
tion, I unhesitatingly pronounce it the most promising work in which 
the department of education is engaged, and 1 bespeak for it the fos- 
tering care and the cordial support which it has received in the past. 

And I equally desire to commend the new enterprises of this kind 
which have already been commenced in other parts of the empire ; one 
in O'saka, in the third grand school -district, and another in Miyagi, 
in the seventh grand school district. The system on which these 
institutions are established is the same as that at Tokei, and, if they 
are conducted with equal intelligence and energy, may fairly be expect- 
ed to furnish equally valuable results. The teachers for these new in- 
stitutions are selected from those who have already finished their course 
of training in the Tokei nonnal school, and they will bring to their 
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task, it may be hoped, the spirit which they receive from the parent 
institution. 

As the training of native teachers is, in my estimation, the most direct 
and the most rapid means for reforming the system of education in Japan, 
I may be pardoned for pressing earnestly the duty of making every effort 
for this end. It is possible, it seems to me, not only to train up by means 
of the normal schools a body of new teachers, thoroughly qualified for the 
new work required of them, but also to do something towards helping the 
present body of teachers to prepare themselves for doing in much better 
ways their tasks. To effect this, we may employ a method which has 
been found efficient in other countries. This consists in calling together 
the teachers in any conveniently-situated district of country, and for a 
short time submitting them to a course of instruction in regard to ways 
of teaching and in new branches of study. The best graduates of the 
normal school under the supervision of the superintendents and inspect- 
ors might be employed to carry out this plan. Bach ken in a grand 
school-district might thus be visited in succession, the teachers in that 
ken all be summoned together at the kencho, their schools in the mean 
time being suspended ; and for the allotted time, say, one month, they 
may be formed into classes under the normal teachers, and by them be 
instructed in the way they in turn are to teach their scholars. The 
methods of* using the reading-charts and blackboards and the new text- 
books may readily be explained; they may be shown how to classify 
and arrange their schools so as to save themselves much time and labor ; 
they may learn the importance of making and enforcing proper rules 
and regulations; and, finally, they may imbibe some of that spirit of prog- 
ress and improvement which they see in the apostles of this order of 
things. After a training of this kind, even for a short time, it may 
readily be seen with what new spirit and energy and intelligence they 
would go back to their former work. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

1 come now to a branch of my subject which I am well aware has 
already received from this dei)artment very earnest consideration. Yet 
its importance and the urgent necessity for early action in reference to it 
will, I trust, justify me in referring to it here. I mean female-education. 

The importance of educating the women of a country cannot be over- 
rated. To them are necessarily intrusted the care and training of children 
in their earliest and most impressible years. The influence which they 
exert is not merely due to the direct instructions which they give them, 
but the example which they present to them in their manners and cou; 
versation. If, then, the future men of the nation are to be inspired with 
the best motives and be guided by the best principles, the mothers must 
first be educated up to the standard. The home-life of a country depends 
upon the women. To make this happy, the women must be so educated 
that they may understand and sympathize with the plans and pursuits 
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of their husbands and brothers. In Japan, as elsewhere, a distinction 
has always been made against her in distributing the benefits of educa- 
tion. It is time to place her upon the same level in privileges of educa- 
tion which the men of Japan have begun to claim for themselves. 
Hence the present efforts to advance female -education deserve the encour- 
agement of all friends of Japan. 

In various parts of the empire we find both public and private insti- 
tutions designed to give a better education to females than their old 
schools were intended to give. It is a great pleasure to me to refer to 
the foreign school for girls under the care of this department now in 
operation in Tokei. It is creditable alike to the department and the 
directors and teachers. It may well be taken as the nucleus for a much 
larger institution, which may extend the same advantages to a much 
larger number. 

At present it only accommodates day-students, and can only, there- 
fore, be resorted to by those living in the vicinity. Larger grounds and 
buildings are needed for it, so that besides day-students the institution 
may admit girls to reside in it. In the home provided the resident stu- 
dents could learn not merely the usual text-book-studies, but also some- 
thing of home-life and home-occupations. 

As it has always been found in all western nations that females are 
the best teachers of children, it seems very desirable to make use of 
their agency in carrying forward the education of the country. They 
have more tact and patience than men in dealing with children and 
know better how to render them the assistance they need in their edu- 
cation. But, in order that women may be fitted to undertake the work 
of teaching, they must first be trained for it. And hence it becomes 
a duty of tiie department of education to provide some adequate means 
of preparing a corps of female teachers. To effect this, it may be possi- 
ble to employ an expedient which has been successfully used in Europe 
and America. This consists in connecting a normal department with a 
well-organized school of the primary or middle grade. For example, 
let the plan be tried in connection with the girls' sphool near Hitotsubashi. 
Here are classes of girls pursuing the studies of the primary grade accords 
ing to the new methods. In no long time there will be classes of the 
middle grade as well. It would be an easy and natural step to form 
here a class of young women who desire to prepare themselves to be- 
come teachers. The first step would be to give them some preliminary 
education in the new subjects of study prescribed for the schools, and 
then, when prepared for it, they may be admitted to observe the meth- 
ods employed to teach the classes of the girls' school. And, finally, 
they may be emi)loyed to teach the classes of the school as a prepara. 
tion for their teaching after graduation. The same system would be 
adapted to them as has been successfully employed in the normal school. 
The plan would have all the advantages of an independent normal 
school, besides being better fitted for a small number of applicants. If 
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the normal branch at any time became too large to be thus provided 
for, it would be easy to separate it from the girls' school and establish 
it as an independent institution. For several years this would not be 
necessary. 

The first step, then, in carryiug out these plans for female-education, 
would be to enlarge the buildings aud grounds occupied by the girls* 
school in order to give room for a greatly-increased number of scholars. 
Provision should be made to admit also a considerable number of pupil* 
as residents in the buildings. This would allow girls from a distance 
to enjoy the advantages of the school. Proper arrangement for their 
care and education, not only in branches of study, but also in home- 
accomplishments, should be made. At the same time a normal class 
should be established, larger or smaller, as the case may be. They must 
have the best of instniction, at first in the necessary studies, and then, 
as soon as prepared, in the methods of teaching. 

The code of education adopted by this department and published 
during the year 1871 has in its principal features commended itself to 
the nation. In foreign countries the nature and object of this code 
were to some extent misunderstood. It was in many cases regarded 
as a system which, having been once adopted, was immediately in all its 
details to be put in operation. Such a course would have been utterly 
impracticable, and was indeed never contemplated. The code was an 
outline of a system to be carried out as the circumstances of the empire 
would justify. The realization of the scheme in all its parts must neces- 
sarily be the work of many years, and experience may suggest many 
modifications in the practical working and details. Much has already 
been done. Seven out of the eight grand school-districts contemplated 
in the code have already been organized, and in each the superintend- 
ents and inspectors are engaged in hastening forward the organization 
of schools and in introducing into them improved metho<^ls and apparatus 
of study. Their work thus far has chiefly had to do with the establish- 
ment of primary schools, which must precede and create a demand for 
institutions of a higher grade. In this work there has been much to 
impede and discourage. The plans and objects of the educational de- 
partment have been in many places misunderstood by the people. The 
old teachers have in many cases been averse to the introduction of the 
new methods. Communities have in some cases been unwilling to 
submit to the additional burdens of taxation which the support of schools 
recpiired and in other cases have shown an utter apathy in regard to 
the subject. These obstacles have required the utmost persistency of 
the superintendents to overcome, and they have been compelled to 
travel from ken to ken and from town to town, to explain and encourage 
and assist in the organization of the schools. It only requires a con- 
sideration of the difficulties of the work to make the progress thus far 
made seem most encouraging and satisfactory. The future character 
of the work to be done can readily be foreseen. The work of establish- 
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ing and remodeling schools throughout the grand school-districts must 
go on as in the past year. The new methods of instruction and the 
use of improved text-books and charts must be explained to the teach- 
ers, and their introduction pushed forward. And while this goes on the 
establishment of higher schools must be encouraged. There are many 
important centers of population where men of enterprise and wealth 
are to be found. Such communities must be encouraged to organize 
institutions of a higher grade. Buildings and grounds should be secured, 
and, if possible, permanent endowments, so that they may be placed on 
a stable footing. Such institutions would be of so much advantage to 
the communities in which they are locate4 that the leading citizens may 
very justly be urged to give them their countenance and support. 

Wherever schools of this kind are already in existence, it is the 
plain duty of the department of education to give them encouragement 
and help. It has been the policy of the department in many of these 
institutions to defray the expense of foreign teachers where these seemed 
desirable. 

The presence of these representatives of western education in the 
interior districts has done much, not only to improve the education, but 
to stimulate the native teachers, 1 cannot avoid feeling that it is of the 
utmost importance that the schools and colleges in other parts of the 
empire should not be neglected in comparison with those of the capital. 
General interest in education can only be maintained by distributing 
institutions of learning in various central localities. To require students 
to be sent to great distances, and to incur great expense in obtaining 
their education, will always prevent any considerable number from 
being educated. The presence of a college in a community stimulates 
a desire for education. While, therefore, it is without doubt a wise 
policy to establish a small number of institutions of the very highest 
rank, it is equally a wise policy to distribute those of a second and 
lower rank in all available localities. Nor must it be forgotten that in- 
stitutions of learning are in their nature like plants, which must have 
a regular growth. They cannot, like a house, be built of their full size 
at first ; nor can it always be predicted where they will grow the best. 
Circumstances unperceived at the time may influence their prosperity. 
What seemed a favorable location may turn out unfavorable, and where 
least expected the college may take root and grow. In establishing the 
higher institutions contemplated in the code of education, therefore, 
too much influence must not be allowed to mere geographical \)oa\t\OTi8, 
but, wherever there is the proper soil and atmosphere, there tfe^ coWege 
must be planted. 

The growth and prosperity of the institutions of leari^V -wg'^^ '^^^^^ 
are justly a subject of pride and satisfaction to the departoKz^^^^wV* ^^'a^^^ 
one thousand students are now gathered in the imperial <^-^^\e1>^ ^^ ^^* 
totsubashi. The organization and equipment are rapidly Vz^^^^^c-o^^^^^ ^^ 
its position would demand. There are in it completely-or^^^^^.^t^'^^^^^ ^^^ 
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Id all the three great languages — English, French, and German. The 
teachers are chiefly men devoted to their profession, and the progress 
of the students may be fairly compared with that in similar colleges else- 
where. The buildings into which it has only recently been removed, 
and whose inauguration was rendered memorableby the presence of His 
Imperial Majesty the Tenno, are among the finest in the empire. It is 
my conviction that, under its present director, whose education and 
residence in America and Europe give him exceptional fitness for the 
position, the university will continue to win, in a higher degree, the 
respect of men of learning and the confidence of the nation. It will 
still require the continued care of the department in providing it with 
the best attainable professors, in procuring apparatus and books, and 
in fitting up its laboratories and museums. Its internal regulations are 
already undergoing changes which will render its instructions more 
efficient, the health and comfort of the pupils more secure, and the inter- 
course of the students, professors, and directors more satisfactory. 

The medical college and hospital, also established in Tokei, may be 
here referred to as among the most important educational institutions 
under the charge of the department of education. The foreign pro- 
fessors of this college are all Germans, and they have engaged in their 
work with characteristic energy and thoroughness. The institution has 
been opened about two years, and much work of a preparatory kind has 
been done. The students who thus far have been prepared to engage 
in professional studies have of course been limited in number, but now 
the students who have been undergoing a preparatory training are 
beginning to enter upon their professional course. It is believed that 
tlie Japanese have a real aptitude for medical studies, and not a few 
have already, by studies at home under foreign physicians and abroad 
in medical colleges, attained a very considerable knowledge in medical 
science and art. The success of this medical institution will, therefore, 
put this most important branch of science upon a firm basis. There are, 
by the latest reports of the college, 68 pupils pursuing the prin- 
cipal medical course and 157 the preparatory course, mivking a total 
of 225. It must be stated that the buildings now occupied by the 
college and hospital are most unsuitable. The grounds are low and 
unhealthy, and hospital-patients are often very injuriously affected by 
the miasma. It therefore becomes important to make all possible haste 
to provide the new buildings and increased facilities which the depart- 
ment has already in contemplation. 

In concluding this report, in regard to the subjects which under my 
commission are intrusted to me, I have only to offer two additional sug- 
gestions. The first is, that full and reliable statistics in regard to all 
school- matters are most important aids in prosecuting the work of this 
department. 

I know the extreme difficulty of obtaining this kind of informatvou 
and the commendable efforts employed by the officers of the depa,ttment 
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in endeavoriDg to collect it. The form for the school-statistics provided 
in the code of edacatioa is perhaps too complicated to be easily filled up. 
It might be possible to obtain more satisfactory responses from the dif- 
ferent fas and kens, if the information called for were of a simpler kind. 
At least the repeated efforts of the officers and the general diffusion of 
information concerning education will make the task of collecting these 
statistics more easy in succeeding years. 

My only remaining suggestion has reference to the subject of text- 
books, as used in the foreign-language- schools of the empire. The se- 
lection of books has in most cases been made at the suggestion of the 
foreign teachers employed. Some of these selections have been excel- 
lent and some have been unfortunate. 

Each new teacher has thought it necessary to insist upon the use of 
his favorite text-book and to discard the one his predecessor had used. 
In the same school may sometimes be found the same branch of study 
taught by different teachers from different text-books. It amounts to a 
serious inconvenience in these cases, where a pupil is to be transferred 
from one class to another or where a whole class is to be advanced from 
one teacher to another. It certainly would be an important step in this 
matter if the department of education should issue a carefully -selected 
list of books which should be permitted to be used in the schools under 
its charge. These lists should be made after consultation with the ex- 
perienced and trustworthy professors in the several departments of 
study. From these lists of approved text-books the directors of the 
schools should be required to make their selections for their classes and 
should be required to pursue, whenever possible, uniform systems through- 
out all the classes of their schools. These books should not be unneces- 
sarily changed, nor, on the contrary, ought they to be so fixed as not 
to permit the introduction of a new book on any subject whenever it is 
plainly an improvement over the former ones. 

In addition to this, the time when each book will be wanted should 
be known some time in advance, so that means may be taken to procure 
the necessary supply, and thus the class not be compelled to put up with 
an unsuitable text-book merely because no other can be had. 

These considerations make plain what has become an urgent necessity 
in such extensive and advanced institutions as the Japanese university 
at Tokei. 

Heretofore it has been thought sufficient to keep the statement of the 
organization and courses of study of these institutions upon the Japan- 
ese records of the department and of the school. But great advantages 
would arise from the publication of such a statement in the principal 
foreign language in which the education was conducted. 

Such a statement should give the different divisions of the school, 
the departments of instruction, with their professors and teachers, the 
courses of study, the conditions of admission and graduation for each, 
the text-books and books of reference to be used, and the terms of study 
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and vacation, together with the rest-days and holidays. A knowledge 
of these facts would assist both teacher and papil. Knowing in ad- 
vance how much time was to be allotted to each subject and what sub- 
ject was to be taken up next in order, they could more intelligently em- 
ploy the given time to the accomplishment of the required result. The 
directors, too, knowing in advance the books which will be required for 
the succeeding terms, can make suitable arrangements for procuring the 
necessary supply. Such a statement, if issued also in Japanese, would 
make known to the public the educational privileges which the institu- 
tion affords, and would bring to its doors the youths who are in search 
of learning. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DAVID MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Schools and Colkges. 

Department of Education, December 31, 1873. 
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APPENDIX A. 



The foregoing article by Mr. Griffis and the official report made by 
Dr. Murray to the Japanese educational department give the latest sta- 
tistics accessible to this Bureau of the present condition of education in 
Japan. 

The following summary of the school-law of Japan is extracted trom the 
Eeport of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1872. This 
proposed law was substai^ially adopted, and, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, schools have been established throughout the empire as rapidly 
as circumstances would permit. 

[From the Report of the Commisaioner of Education for 1872. J 

JAPAN. 

[Abaolate monarchy, (empire ;) area, about 156,604 square miles ; population, about 35,000,000.] 

Minister of Public Instruction^ OKI. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Mori, Japanese minister at Washington, we are enabled to 
give an outline of the new Japanese school-law, which, though perhaps not yet actually 
carried out, will, no doubt, soon be in force. 

AIM OF THE NEW SCHOOL-LAW. 

There have been schools in Japan for many years, but, from their imperfection or misdi- 
rection, they benefited the upper classes only. Farmers, mechanics, traders, and women 
were lef^ in ignorance. Even among the upper classes education* was very imperfect, and 
more devoted to art, literature, and useless discussions than to anything practical. The 
new school-law aims at leaving none in ignorance in any class, male or female. 

HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY. 

The management of educational affairs throughout the whole country shall be in the 
hands of one central authority, the department of education. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISIONS OP THE COUNTRY. 

It is proposed to divide the empire into eight grand divisions, called collegiate divisions. 
Each division has a central office, located in some large city, with an officer in charge. 

The eight grand divisions are made up of 72 provinces and 3 cities. Each grand division 
or collegiate district is divided into 32 academical districts, each to contain a middle or high 
school, and each academical district is subdivided into 210 school-districts, each to contain 
one school. There being 256 academical districts, the whole number of school-districts is 
53,760. The exact localities of the school-districts are to be determined according to the 
population and convenience of access. 

SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION. 

There shall be appointed in every academical district by the local authoVvtv©* ^"c^^tn \0 ^ 
13 directors, (superintendents, ) each to superintend and control from 20 to ;^o dviVi^^^*- '^ 
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salary of these superintendents shall be paid out of the fund derived from local taxes. If 
this is impossible, it shall be paid out of the treasury of the central government for the 
present. 

Every child, male and female, of all classes, is to be sent to school from the age of 6 
years, and must attend school long enough, at least, to finish the course in the elementary 
schools. 

The rules and by-laws of all schools, public and private, must be submitted to the educa- 
tional department every year, as also a report of tlie number of scholars and their progress. 

Every collegiate division shall have one bureau, with a director and a sufficient force of 
clerical assistants, who shall watch the progress of the scholars and observe the practical 
working of the system. In consultation with the local authorities, the director may so 
modify or amend the rules as to suit the particular locality, but such amendments must be 
limited to unimportant matters and be reported to the department of education. 

The director of each collegiate division shall transmit all the reports from the school - 
auperintendents to the department of education, where these reports will be printed for the 
public use. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 

There are to be three classes of schools, viz: great learning, (superior;) middle learning, 
(secondary;) and small learning, (elementary.) 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The different grades of elementary schools are common schools, schools for girls, village- 
schools, charity-schools, private schools, infant-schools, evening-schools, and schools for 
imbeciles, &c. 

Infant-schools are for children under 6 years of age, both male and female. 

Private schools must have a license. 

Charity-schools are for the children of indigent parents. 

Village-schools are to be established where the population is sparse, and in these schools 
the rules may be somewhat modified to suit the condition of the people. 

Evening-schools may be provided for those who cannot afford to attend school during the 
day. 

The schools for girls, besides the regular studies, will embrace in their course some of the 
domestic arts especially appropriate for females. 

The common (public) schools shall have two grades, the lower and upper. 

In the lower grade the following branches shall be taught: Spelling, writing, conversa- 
tion, vocabularies, reading, morality, letter- writing, grammar, arithmetic as far as division, 
instruction by lectures upon health, outline of geography, outline of natural philosophy, 
gymnastic exercises, singing, (the last- mentioned not for the present.) 

In the upper grade the following subjects will be taught: Outline of history, geometry, 
trigonometry, outline of botany, chemistry, physiology. According to the wants of par- 
ticular localities the following four subjects may be added: One or two foreign languajj^es, 
book-keeping, drawing, and constitution of government, (political economy.) The lower 
grade is for children between 6 and 9 years and the upper for those between 10 and 13. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (MIDDLE LEARNING.) 

In the secondary schools, (academies,) scholars are admitted who have received the edu- 
cation prescribed for public schools ; and these shall be divided into two grades, upper and 
lower. 

Lower-grade academies will teach the following subjects : Japanese language, arithmetic, 
writing, geography, history, foreign languages, natural philosophy, drawing, ancient Jap- 
anese words, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, natural history, chemistry, moral science, 
physiology, constitution of government, statistics of the country, music, ( the last not for the 
present. ) 
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Upper- grade academies will teach the following subjects : Japanese language, foreign 
languages, natural philosophy, trigonometry, ancient Japanese words, geometry, algebra, 
book-keeping, chemistry, moral science, surveying, political economy, zoology, botany, 
geology, mineralogy, mental philosophy, astronomy. 

The lower grade is for scholars between the ages of 14 and 16 and the upper for those 
between 17 and 18. 

Private schools which receive a certificate giving permission to teach an academical course 
may be called private academies. 

Agricultural academies are those specially designed for instruction in agriculture. 

Academies for foreign languages are for those who are to enter into commercial business. 
All the schools which teach languages only may be placed in this class. 

Commercial or business-academies are purely for commercial purposes, and shall be 
established in cities. 

Industrial academies shall teach all kinds of industrial arts. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOLS, (GREAT LEARNING.) 

These schools will teach professional branches, viz : Logic, literature, law, and medicine. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal schools are to be established to provide the teachers required for the public 
schools. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers in the public schools are to be selected from those above 20 years of age, irre- 
spective of sex, who have a certificate that they are graduates of a normal school or have 
graduated from an academy. 

Teachers in academies must be over 25 years of age and must present a college-certifi- 
cate of graduation. 

Teachers in colleges must have obtained the title of ** professor.** 

SCHOLARS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

All scholars are required to go through the regular course ; and in passing from one grade 
to another they must be subjected to examinations. Examinations must also be undergone 
before passing from one class of schools to anotherr 

Poor scholars of decided ability will be pecuniarily assisted by the government, and 
obliged to refund the sums advanced in course of time. 

STUDENTS ABROAD. 

All students sent abroad at the public expense shall be under the control of the central 
department of education. There shall be two classes of students sent abroad ; one shall be 
called freshmen, or the second class, and the other the first class, the former to be selected 
from among the graduates* of academies and the latter from among the graduates of col> 
leges, vjn order to become a student abroad an examination is to be passed and certificates 
of good moral character must be produced. The limit of the period for students abroad of 
the second class shall be five years, and that of the first, three years. The number of 
second-class students is limited to 150 and that of the first class to 30. While abroad, such 
students will be under the supervision of the ministers resident in the respective countries. 

GENERAL EXPENSES FOR EDUCATION. 

The public money for the purposes of education shall be exclusively couttoWed "by t\\€ 
department of education. The government will assist as much as p08siV)Ye ^-^^ cVasaca im- 
partially in gaining an education. 

The public support of education shall be in accordance with the fo\Yo^^^^ cqa^q\\.w 
for the present : 

1, For the salaries of foreign teachers and other incidental expt^es. ^^ 
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2. For buildings and repairs of school-houses and colleges, books and apparatus, &c. 

3. For academic buildings, repairs, books, apparatus, &c. 

4. For the educational fund to be advanced to poor, students. 

5. For the expenses of the various bureaus of school-superintendents. 
In eveiy class of schools a tuition-fee has to be paid. 

The following interesting account of the condition of affairs in Japan, 
shortly after the enactment of the school-law, is taken from the admira- 
ble official report of Mr. Watson, Her Britannic Majesty's secretary of 
legation at Yedo, Japan. This report, which was presented to Parliament 
in June, 1874, is dated November, 1873, and has but recently been pub- 
lished. The provisions of the law and the detailed courses of studies 
for the different schools given by Mr. Watson have been omitted, as the 
summary in the Report for 1872 contains all the details that seem now 
desirable, since the statistics furnished by Mr. Griffis are of later date 
than those given in Mr. Watson's report. 

JAPAN. 

[Report by Mr. Watson, Her Majeiity'g secretary of legation at Yedo, on the present educational systems of 

Japan.] 

Sir H. Parkes to Earl Granville. 

Yedo, December 29, 1873. 

My Lord : I have the honor to forward a report which has been drawn up by Mr. Watson 
with great care on the present educational system of Japan. It details the measures 
adopted by the government since they entered on a course of educational reform based 
upon foreign principles and it describes the beneficial results that can already be pointed to 
and the prospects that may be anticipated in the future. 

I think I may add to the completeness of this account by inclosing a series of four papers 
on the foreign and native teachers, the Japanese students, and the Japanese educational 
officials. These papers have been written by the same gentleman who supplied the descrip- 
tion of the normal school embodied in the report, and it is only due to him to say that bis 
personal experience of the subject enables him to furnish a description of the working of 
these new educational institutions which is as accurate as it is attractive. 

I have, &c., 

HARRY S. PARKES. 



[Inclosure 1.] 
Mr. Watson to Sir H. Parkes. 

Yedo, November 30, 1873. 

Sir : In accordance with the existing regulation which requires that statistical reports 
shall be drawn up yearly by Her Majesty's secretaries of legation, I have the honor to lay 
before you the following notes and observations in regard to the present state of educatiou 
in Japan. I have tried to take advantage of such sources of information as I had access 
to, with the view of arriving at a just estimate of the actual working of the new Japanese 
educational system and of its results up to the present time, but I need scarcely say that 
there are many obstacles which stand in the way of compiling a correct report on the subject 
in question. In Japan the science of statistics is in its infancy ; and the difficulty of ob- 
taining information on any special subject is greatly increased in the case of one who, like 
myself, is dependent on others in communicating with other persons in the Japanese lan- 
guage. 

Although the study of the English language seems in a large degree to have occupied 
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the attention of so manj Japanese stadents, it is nevertheless the fact that there is a great 
difficulty in the way of finding even an indifferent Japanese interpreter of English ; and 
I have thus heen prevented from making inquiry into some details which, under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have tried to investigate. I have, however, received every assistance 
from the Japanese secretary of this legation, Mr. Satow, and likewise from the Japanese 
interpreter, Mr. Aston, whom I have to thank for being enabled, to lay this report before you. 
I propose to state in it, first, in what the general system of Japanese education now iu 
force consists, specifying, so far as I can, the sources from which the youth of Japan are 
deriving instruction ; and, secondly, to make such observations as may seem to be warranted 
respecting the progress of western manners and ideas in the dominions of the Mikado. 

PART I. 

About sixteen months ago, a law was promulgated by the imperial Japanese government, 
which decreed that there should thenceforth be established 53,760 schools in Japan, there 
not having been, up to the date of the promulgation of this enactment, any national educa- 
tional system in the Japanese Empire. Instruction was formerly conveyed in Japan, as it 
was among the ancient Qroeks, by men of learning to their individual followers. 

Since the promulgation of the new law above referred to, many schools have been estab- 
lished in all parts of the empire ; but this law, as is the case with many other legal enact- 
ments of the Japanese government, has, up to the present time, been only partially carried 
into effect. To what extent schools have been established in Japan, I shall endeavor to 
show. 

The following are the more prominent provisions of the law in question, and they explain 

the manner in which the necessary funds are to be provided, with the objects of organizing 

and maintaining the proposed school-system. 

» « « « » w 

[Here follow eighty-nine sections of the school-law, which are omitted, as they are given 
substantially in the preceding summary taken from the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872.] 

LXXXIX. 

The education-department will have the sole control of the appropriation for the schools. 
(Abstract.) It must be, however, understood that as education is for the benefit of the in- 
dividual, the cost ought not to be paid out of the imperial taxes, but should be paid by the 
people. At the same time it is at present-too early to throw the whole burden on them, and 
the government will therefore assist. 

Tbe government will, in no case, provide food and clothing for students. 

The only expenses which will be paid by government in whole or part are — 

Salaries and expenses of foreign teachers. 

The cost of building high schools and that of providing books and instruments ; the same 
rule will be observed for the middle schools. 

Allowances to students in toreign countries. 

Expenses in aid of the school-district, to wit, 90 yen (dollars) per 1,000 of the pK)puIation, 
or for all Japan the sum of 295,5*27 yen Gl.l cents. 

Then follow a number of forms and forty-three more regulations for the guidance of 
students in foreign countries. 

As the above law was only promulgated in the seventh month of the year 1872, it might 
be presumed that its extensive provisions would not, as yet, be found to have been carried 
into actual effect to their full extent ; it is rather a matter of surprise to find to how great an 
extent they have, within so short a time, beea complied with. According to the statement 
of Mr. Tanaka, the enlightened Japanese vice-minister of public instruction, the foWowiug 
is the result of the official incjuiries which have recently been instituted by the government 
on this subject, namely,, that throughout Japan there have been e8tabUs\\eA \y1^ ^T\vfv.l© 
schools and 3,630 public schools ; total, 5,421). At these schools there fj^.Ye tio'^'^ ^^^^^^ '^^* 
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fltniction 338,463 males and 109,637 females, making a total of 448J00 ; but to the above 
numbers, which do not include the higher schools, may be added, Mr. Tanaka considers, 
some 30,000 other persons who are also now onder instraction, making in all nearly 480,000 
persons, or, if there be 33,000,000 of inhabitants in Japan,* 1 in 68 of the entire population. 

Mr. Tanaka was carefal to point oat to me that the government did not mean to enforce 
the compliance with the provisions of the law above given to any greater extent than local 
circumstances might seem to render advisable, but that it should rather be looked upon as a 
model of a state of things which the government desire shall eventually be attained to. 

The educational establishments now actually in operation in Yedo are, so far as I have 
learned, the following, namely: 

The '*Dai 6akko,"t or University, which includes several separate colleges for the study 
of medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, and mining, as also a polytechnic college. The 
veterinary, commercial, and agricultural colleges, as likewise the college of arts, have not 
as yet been opened. 

The **Go Gakko," a school for instruction in foreign languages ; several private schools, 
designed likewise for imparting instruction in foreign languages; the ** Shi Han Gakko,** 
or normal school for the instruction of Japanese teachers ; a principal female- school; sev- 
eral preparatory schools ; and certain establishments in connect ion with some of the public 
departments, which are designed for imparting knowledge of special subjects. 

To describe all of these minutely would occupy a very large space. It will, I think, con- 
vey a sufficient general idea of the system of education now being pursued in Japan if I 
give a detailed description of the course of instraction as observed at certain establishments, 
to which I shall subjoin the opinions of some gentlemen who are qualified to form a fair 
.estimate of the progress which has been made up to the present time by Japanese pupils in 
their respective studies. 

The following are the statistics of the college of medicine and surgery, which was opened 
on the 4th of September, 1871^ at Yedo : 

(1) A preliminary school, in .which Gennan and Latin, mathematics, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, natural sciences, geography, and history are taught. The course — for the pres- 
ent, two years— is to be extended gradually to three and six years. 

(2) The college (academy) proper, in which medicine and surgery in all their branches 
are thoroughly taught, both theoretically and practically; as also, for the present, German, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural sciences. 

The prospectus {Studiepplan) is calculated on a course of six years, at the end of which 
the students will be entitled, after having passed an examination, to a doctor^s diploma and 
government-employment. 

(3) To the college will be added in the autumn of 1874 an apothecary-school, the stu- 
dents for which will be obtained from the preliminary school ; course, three years. It is the 
i ntention to select some of the qualified doctors for the purpose of being sent to Europe to 
complete their education either as specialties or as professors for the college. 

The whole teaching is conducted independently by the German professors, without any 
interference on the part of the Japanese authorities. The readings take place in the prelim- 
inary school in German by means of interpreters, but in the college proper they are con- 
ducted among the more advanced students wittiout interpreters. New admissions and dis- 
tributions take place in the autumn ; age of admission, nominally 16 years. 

In addition to the regular students, a number of Japanese doctors have hitherto been ad- 
mitted for the purpose of qualifying for the requirements of the native hospitals. Their 
education, of course, is incomplete and one-sided. 

This kind of teaching will be discontinued. The number of scholars for the present is as 
follows : 

Qualified subdoctors or assistant doctors 30 

Academicians, first 35 



*The estimated nnmber of people in Japan as stated in the census recently taken is 33,089,777. 
t The word here translated as nnirer^ity must not be understood as corresponding in too strict a sense to 
a European university. 
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Academicians, second 33 

First-class preliminary school 53 

Secoud-class preliminary school 51 

Second-class preliminary school 43 

Total : 245 

The students are supplied with board, lodginjjr, clothing, fuel and light, from the institu- 
tion. The instruction is free, and the students receive, by way of loan, the necessary books 
and instruments, or, if they wish to buy them, they will be charged cost-prices. For this they 
pay a monthly contribution of $10. If they cannot pay, they can wait till they have re- 
ceived their diploma and government-employment, when one-fifth of their salary may be 
deducted until the debt is paid. Should they b ; unable to pass their examinations as doctor 
or be dismissed before they have completed their studies, they will be liable to serve the 
government in some subordinate capacity until the debt is redeemed. 

Professors: Dr. Miiller, staff -surgeon, major of the Prussian army, for surgery, and as 
oculist and accoucheur ; and Dr. Hoffman, staff-surgeon Prussian navy, for internal medi- 
cine. 

Directors of the institution : Dr. Doenitz, for anatomy and physiology ; Dr. Cochins, for 
chemistry and natural philosophy ; Dr. Heilgendorf, for natural sciences and mathematics ; 
Dr. Funk and Mr. Holz, for languages ; and Mr. Niewerth, apothecary. 

The following account of the working of the normal school for the instruction of Japanese 
teachers was recently contributed to the Japan Mail by a gentleman who has practical 
acquaintance with that establishment. 

*' The Shi Han Gakko, or Tokei Normal School, is one of the schools under the education- 
department in Tokei and is designed to fit Japanese young men to be teachers in the schools 
of Japan. These young men will teach in their own language, according to western meth- 
ods and with discipline. The Shi Han Gakko is, therefore, a training-school for Japanese 
teachers. 

** The buildings now used for the purpose are in the northern part of the city, about a 
mile from the Imperial College, and are situated within the grounds of the old Chinese Col- 
lege, close by the temple of Confucius. 

*'The two divisions of the school are the academic and the normal. In the former, Jap- 
anese young men receive a good education and are instructed how to teach after the man- 
ner of foreign teachers. They thus receive as good a subjective education as a professional 
teacher ought to have, and are instructed in the best methods of imparting their knowledge 
to others and how to manage a class of scholars. In the latter, the Japanese young man is 
actually given a class of boys and girls, and, under the eye of a skilled foreign teacher, 
learos to instruct his pupils, to put his theory into practice, and to govern his class according 
to the discipline of American schools. To the description of these two departments, the 
academic and normal, we now proceed. 

"There is only one foreigner connected with the institution, and it is chiefly under his ad- 
vice, supervision, and work that the organization and results have been brought about. He 
is a professional teacher of several years' experience in the United States, and was formerly 
the superintendent of the San Francisco High School, and was afterward in the Imperial 
College in Tokei for about one year. 

^'The normal school was established in order to obtain a supply of properly-trained 
teachers for the new graded schools, which, according to the scheme of the education-de- 
partment, are to number over .50,000. It was begun in the following manner : 

*' A class of twenty-five picked young men was formed and began the study of English. 
They were fresh and unspoiled and learned with great rapidity. At a certain point, as soon 
as they could understand the ordinary expressions of their foreign instructor, the study of 
English was dropped. They had been taught so far simply for the purpose of lieconiing 
faniiliar with the manner in which a foreign teacher instructs a class and maiutaius dis- 
cipline. It was something very different from what they had been accustomed to. In Jap- 
anese schools the teacher usually takps a class of six or less and instructs each scholar 
separately. They know nothing of reciting in concert, and the discipline in a large school 
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is, in respect of noise and irregnlar attendance, about eqnal to that of the very worst country- 
schools at home. 

** As soon as these young men had learned how a class in a foreign school is taught and 
managed, little children were brought in, formed into classes, and the young men set to 
teach them. This they did in the presence, under the eye, and by the aid of their foreign 
instnictor. The latter did not know Japanese, nor 4id he need it. 

** At present there are one hundred and fifty young men in training to be teachers. They are 
from almost every section of the country. According to the rules, the prospective teacher must 
not be over 25 years of age, but no applicant is very severely cross-questioned as to 
his years. They are arranged into classes of about thirty each and are first drilled in the 
correct pronunciation of their own language. As they come from all sections of the empire, 
most of them use provincialisms and a style of pronunciation that varies greatly from the 
standard language of the capital. The importance and significance of securing a uniform 
pronunciation will be appreciated by all readers of this article at once. Starting thus, the 
young men begin a regular course of study in and by means of Japanese and Chinese, 
which is to be eqnal to that of a good high school in the United States. They study for- 
eign learning and science by means of text-books translated from English into Japanese. 
At the start they are supposed to have a fair knowledge of Chinese and Japanese, and to be 
assured of this they are subjected to an examination before they can enter the school. Of 
all the young men who apply only about one-third of the number are chosen. 

**The very best Japanese teachers procurable are set over these young men as instructors. 
The foreign superintendent visits the class-rooms at intervals, to see that the general foreign 
methods and discipline are observed. No unnecessary talking, no smoking, no awkward 
positions, nothing that would be out of place in an American school, is allowed. 

** It must be kept in mind that these young men learn no English whatever. They use the 
following text-books, translated into Japanese, printed and bound in Japanese style. Will- 
8on*s 8«ri<?s of reading-books, four in number ; Kobinson*8 series of mathematics, comprising 
simple and advanced arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, and geometry ; Monteith and McNal- 
ly's System of (.leograj-hy ; Cutter's Anatomy and Hygiene ; Willson's Outlines of Universal 
Historv. 

m 

**Most of the above books have been already translated, others are in progress, and the 
series will comprise those in an average American high-school use. 

**The young men study and recite five hours daily. They number at present one hun- 
dred and fif^y. They are divided into relays of six each, and take their turns at ti'uohiug 
the boys and girls for a week at a time. At present the turn of each young man comes 
round about once in three months. 

** In getting his cilucation proper the young man in simply a pupil. Besides his actual 
acquirements of knowledge, he is taught how to impart his knowledge and how to manage 
a large class. He is taught how to use the slate and pencil, globe, map, phonetic and pic- 
torial charts, blackboanl, <&c.. as a child would use them. He is actually taught how to 
teach properly before he leaves his Japanese teacher. This is his theoretical training as a 
teacher. For his practical tpiiuing, for his induction into the actual work of teaching and 
managing a class, the normal department exists. For success in class-teaching, such as is 
pursued in the host foreign schoi>ls, three qualifications are essential : I. Knowledge of what 
is to be taught : 2. Ability to impart that knowUnlge ; U. Power and skill to gi>vern a class. 

** The young man gains the first requisite in the academic de(>artmeut. to prove whether 
be has the second and third : and to gain tliom he enteis the normal department. 

'•To serve the double purpose of a field of practice for the young men A>ho are to he 
teachers and of a primary schixil for the instruction of chiUlren In^tween the ages of t) and 
9, there werp brought in last April one hundred Ih\vs nnd girls who had nevtT Ivfore been 
taught, and hence were unsjwiled. They aio now ananginl into five dasst^s and are under 
the instruction of the young men who have Inn^n aheady trained in the art of ttaohing. It 
is proposed to increase in a iew wet'ks the nunilnT of pupils, and to put fifty in a class, as 
in the primary schiH)ls of the United Stattvi. A new brick building in fonMgu style is also 
to be built. There will then be ten classes of firty pupils each, m.aking five hundred in all. 

** The children are to be taught, through tht» primary and sivoudary, up to the average 
160 
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American grammar-school-course. There are to be eight grades of study and the course 
will require six years for completion. Boys and girls study together, the former being in 
the majority. The average age of the pupils is 8 years. 

" The apparatus for these pupils consists of Willson's series of readers, translated into 
Japanese; slates and pencils ; blackboards and chalk; improved copy-books for writing ; 
text-books of arithmetic, translated from the English ; and a system of charts, both pho- 
netic, ideographic, numerical, and pictorial. The charts number thirty in all and contain 
about eight hundred objects. No. 1 contains the '* kata kana,'* which is learned by the 
eye and ear and with the voice, slate and pencil, and pen and paper ; No. 2, the ** hiragana," 
learned in like manner ; No. 3, the Chinese numerals up to ten ; No. 4, the ** niigori " marks 
and letters ; No. 5, the Arabic numerals ; No. 6, the Roman numerals. Other charts contain 
the Chinese, Arabic, and Roman. numerals up to one hundred, and combinations up to one 
thousand are made. The pupils are practiced in counting from one to one hundred to one 
thousand, backward, forward, skipping one, two, three, four, five, &c.; then by odd 
and even numbers, and in every possible way, until they can handle numbers as easily as 
words. Mental and written addition, subtraction, and the multiplication-table, adding up 
columns of figures and notation, are next taught. The pictorial charts contain colored 
drawings of the most familiar objects of every-day-life, with the Chinese ideograph beside 
them, so that the name of the object and the sound and form of the character are fixed 
in the memory at once. This differs from the Chinese and Japanese method, which is to 
learn the sound first without regard to the meaning of the character. By the method of 
charts the eye and ear assist each other. Next follow the names of vegetables, household- 
articles, furniture, &c., and from these the pupil is gradually led to more complex objects > 
such as flowers, trees, rarer animals, clocks, thermometer, &c. From these the ascent is to 
abstract terms, feelings, the relations of life, uses of various parts of the body, weights and 
measures, lines, geometrical forms, angles, colors, &c. Practice in reading and writing 
Chinese and Japanese consumes a large portion of the time. It is intended to study the 
geography and history of Japan first, and then that of other countries. In due course the 
other elementary branches of learning will be introduced. 

''The scholars under this system not only make very rapid and soun^ progress, but the 
young men acquit themselves with great credit as teachers. The progress already made is 
more than encouraging; it is astonishing. 

'*Tho foreign instructor is engaged in overseeing both departments, the academic and 
the normal. Any dereliction of duty, any breach of discipline, or slovenliness of work, or 
lack of attention, is at once corrected. Under the easy and pleasant, beicause natural and 
graded, methods pursued in this school, learning is made almost as attractive as playing, 
and the boys and girls seem to like it as much. The teachers are taught that the very first 
requisite of a good teacher is to interest his class. 

*' The children are kept in school five hours a day, but ten minutes for play are allowed at 
the end of each hour. Gymnastics outside and calisthenics in the class-room are practiced 
by the young men in the academic and by the teachers and children in the normal depart- 
ment and primary school. 

" The young men who finish their course of study and succeed well in the actual work of^ 
teaching and managing large classes, are to be given a diploma by the Mombusho, certify- 
ing their acquirements and ability. Those who cannot succeed as teachers or fail to become 
good students will receive a certificate specifying what they have done — in other words, a 
partial diploma. 

**The charts and translated books referred to above are now made by hundreds and are 
sent out to be used in the various schools throughout the country. A good Japanese grammar, 
by a native scholar, is said to be in preparation, but of this we cannot speak with certainty. 
It is proposed to establish other normal schools as necessity arises and means allow." 

The government of Japan, like that of nearly all civilized nations at the present day, is 
composed on the departmental system, and there is a minister for each department. These 
ministers, however, are not necessarily cabinet-ministers, though they happen to be so at ibe 
present date. These departments are foreign affairs, treasury, justice, education aad 
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religion, public works, armj, navj, imperial household, and colonization, (for Yezo and 
8aghalin.j 

All these departments employ a certain number of forei^ers for educational purposes, but 
the principal one is the Kobusbo, or department of public works^ which comprises the follow- 
ing subdepartments, namely: (1) railways, (2) telegraphs, (3) light-houses, (4) mines, (5) 
surveys, (6) engineering, and (7) mechanical. 

At the survey-department there are twenty-one Japanese students ; at the engineering 
there are thirty students. 

In connection with the department of public works is the engineering college ; principal, 
Henry Dyer, C. E., M. A., B. 8c., University of Glasgow. 

Professors for the general and scientific course: natural philosophy, W. £. Ayrton, University 
College, London ; mathematics, David H. Marshall, M. A., University of Edinburgh ; 
chemistry, Edward Divers, M. D., F. C. S., Queen's University, Ireland ; drawing, Edmund 
F. Mondy, A. K. S. M., Royal School of Mines, London; English language and literature, 
William Craigie, M. A., University of Aberdeen. 

Secretary, William Craigie, M. A. 

Modeler, Archibald King. 

General assistants, George Cawley and Robert Clark. 

TECHNICAL COURSE. 

It is expected that this course will be completely organized in two years from this date, 
August, lb73. 

I. OBJECT OF COLLEGE AND CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

This college has been established under the orders of the minister of public works, with 
a view to the education of engineers for service in the department of public works. The 
couse of training will extend over six years ; during the first four years, six months of each 
yaar will be spent at college and six months in the practice of that particular branch which 
the student may select. The last two years of the course will be spent wholly in practical 
work. By this alternation of theory and practice, the students will be able during each 
working half year to make practical application of the principles acquired in the previous 
half year. The system of instruction will be partly what is usually termed professorial and 
partly tutorial, consisting in the delivery of lectures and in directions and assistance being 
given to the students in their work. 

The session will last from 1st October to 31st March, with the intervention of certain holi- 
days, marked in the calendar. During the months of April, May, and June a short prepara- 
tory session will be held for students entering the college, when the elementary parts of the 
scientific course will be taught, so that the students may be able to enter more thoroughly 
into the work of the session proper. At the end of the summer-session certain subjects will 
be prescribed for study during the vacation, and in these an examination will be held in the 
beginning of October. The college-vacation will take place during the months of July, 
August, and September. During these months first-year students will be employed in the 
work-shop. Students of the second, third, and fourth years will serve from 5th April to 
2Cth September of each year as pupils, under a properly- qualified engineer. 

Admission to the college will be obtained by competitive examination, for which all Jap- 
anese subjects between the ages of 15 and 18 years, inclusive, and of sound constitution, who 
can produce satisfactory testimonials of good moral character, will bo eligible. 

The competitive examination will embrace the following subjects : ( 1 ) reading in English : 
(2) writing to dictation ; (3) arithmetic ; (4) elementary geometry ; (5; elementary algebra ; 
(6) geography; and (7) rudimentary physics. 

The examination in these subjects will, for a session or two, bo of the most elementary 
Hind, but the standard of admission will be raised year by year, till it attains that of Eu- 
ropean schools. 
1G2 
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II. FORM OF APPLICATION AND OBLIGATION OF SURETIES. 

Being desirous of utadying engineering, I beg that permisBlon be granted me to enter college after due 

examication. 

I am, Sic.f 

(Signature.) 
(Province of applicant-) 
(Date.) 

Dedaratioii of succea^ful candidate. 

As a sacceggful candidate for admission to the Imperial College of Engineering, I hereby bind myself to 
conform, in all respects, to the prescribed regulations, and, after six years of combined theoretical and prac- 
tical training, to serve seven years under the government. 

(Signature.) 

(Date.) 

Declaration oj Burety. 

A. B. being a successful candidate for admission to the Imperial College of Engineering, I hereby declare 
myself rcKponHible for his strict observance of the regulations and for his serving seven years under the gov- 
ernment, after the completion of the prescribed six years of theoretical and practical training. 

In the event of his violating any of the regulations, I likewise bind myself to act according to the rules laid 

down for such cases. 

(Signature.) 
(Date.) 

OBLIGATIONS OF SURETIES. 

In the event of a student leaving college before he has finished the entire term of training 
or his resigning his appointment under government before the completion of the stipulated 
term of seven years, his surety will be required to pay all expenses incurred on the student's 
account up to the date of his leaving. , 

The same law applies to the surety of any student who may be expelled, either for insuf- 
ficient proficiency in the examinations or for misconduct. 

The surety is also held responsible for the cost of any damage done to government-prop* 
erty within the college by a student. 

III. BRANCHES OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

It is the aim of the college to train students in the following branches of technical educa- 
tion : (1) civil engineering; (2) mechanical engineering; (3) telegraphy; (4) architecture ; 
(5) practical chemistry ; (6) mining ; and (7) metallurgy. 

The student will be allowed to select a special subject ; but, when that selection has been 
made, he must strictly adhere to the course of study herein laid down. 

The student's whole course of training may be thus divided : (1) the general and scien- 
tific course ; (2) the technical course ; (3) the practical course. 

IV. GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

This course forms the foundation of the technical applications and is common to all the 
special divisions into which the students are separated. It includes (1) English language 
and composilion ; (2) geography ; (3) elementary mathematics ; (4) elementary mechanics, 
theoretical and applied; (5) elementary physics ; (6) chemistry; and (7) drawing, geomet- 
rical and mechanical. This course will be taught during the first and second sessions of 
the student's career at college. 

V. TECHNICAL COURSE. 

Each student will bo required to attend the special technical course for that branch of en- 
gineering which he selects. These special courses are as follows : 

(a) Civil engineering, 

(1) higher mathematics; (2) higher natural philosophy; (3) civil engineering, with 
special reft'rence to the branch selected by the student; (4) mechanical engineering; (5) 
geology ; (G) surveying ; and (7) drawing-office. 

(b) Mechanical engineering, 
(1) Higher mathematics; (2) higher natural philosophy; (3) mechanical exig\xififct\n^, 
with special reference to the branch selected by the student \ C^) xiaval g^xcViV^^^^"^^'*'''* ^ » 
physical laboratory ; (6) drawing-office ; and (7) workshf:)^. 
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(c) Telegraphy. 

( 1 ) Higher mathematics ; (2) hijjher oatural philosophy; (3) surveyingr ; (4) strength 
of materials; (5) chemical laboratory ; (6) physical laboratory, with special reference to elec- 
tricity ; and (7) drawing-office. 

(d) Architecture, 

(I) Surveying; (2) strength of materials ; (3) geology; (4) architecture and building- 
construction ; (5) drawing-office ; and (6) free-hand-drawing. 

(e) Practical chemistry. 

(1) Surveying ; (2) geology ; (3) mineralogy; (4) physical laboratory ; and (5) chemical 
laboratory. 

(f) Mining. 
(1) Geology; (2) mineralogy ; (3) geological surveying; (4) practical chemistry ; (5) 

machinery ; (6) mining ; and (7) drawing. 

(g) Metallurgy. 

( 1 ) Surveying ; (2) geology; (3) mineralogy ; (4) practical chemistry ; (5) metallurgical 
laboratory; (6) machinery; and (7) drawing. 

The technical course will be taught during the third and fourth sessions of the student's 
career at college. 

VI. EXAMINATIONS. 

The progress of the students will be tested by periodical examinations and "by assigning 
values to drawings, reports, &.C., executed by them at college, as well as to work done by 
them during the summer in the department of public works. 

At the end of the second year a general examination will be held in all the subjects of the 
scientific course, in which a certain minimum of average proficiency will be required. Should 
any student fail in attaining this qualifying standard, as fixed from year to year, he will 
not be allowed to proceed to the technical course. 

At the end of the fourth year an examination will be held in the technical course. The 
proficiency of the students will be recorded in the order of merit, as determined by the aggre- 
gate number of marks gained in all the subjects. 

Each student who attains the prescribed qualifying standard will receive the diploma of 
"licentiate of engineering," (L. £.,) and will be appointed assistant in that branch of the 
public-works-departmeni which he has selected. 

VII. PRACTICAL COURSE. 

During the last two years of the curriculum, the student will be engaged in the practice of 

the special branch he may have selected. At the end of every half year he will be required 

to send in to the principal of the college a report on the work in which he has been engaged. 

At the same time the student will undergo an examination in the principles and practice of 

nch work. 

At the end of the sixth year a final examination will be held, in which the student's knowl- 
edge of the works he has been engaged in, and those of a similar nature, will be tested. Ho 
will also be required to send in complete drawings, specifications, &c., of a work on a pre- 
scribed subject. 

Each student, on passing a satisfactory examination, will receive the diploma of " master 
of engineering," (M. E.,) and will be appointed engineer in the board of public works. 
The position of the student in the service will be determined by the final exaniinatiou at the 

end of each course. 

# # # #■•»#» 

[Some twenty pages, consisting of regulations, schedules of studies, and examination-papers, 
are omitted.] 

There are at present in this college, which has been very recently opened, thirty-one cadets 
and twenty-five day-students. 

The following statement shows the complement of the Imperial Naval College, which has 
been established at Yedo : 
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Director 1 

Vice-director 1 

Professors 4 

Navip^titing officers, i, e. j lieutenant and sublieutenants 4 

Teachers, first class 6 

Teachers, second class 4 

Teachers, third class 4 

Teacher, fourth class 1 

Teachers, fifth class 12 

Teachers, sixth class 14 

Total 51 

Students 129 

Students at the elementary preparatory school which is attached to the naval col- 
lege 69 

Total 198 

The 129 students now in the college are divided under the following heads, namely : 

Students of the duties of lieutenants 63 

Students of the duties of navigating lieutenants 17 

Students of the duties of engineers 36 

Students of the duties of naval architects 13 

Total 129 



The English officers and seamen serving in the college are the following : 1 commander, 
(Cai)tain Douglass, royal navy,) 1 gunnery-lieutenant, 1 navigating lieutenant, 1 chief en- 
gineer, 2 engineers, 2 gunners, 2 boatswains, 1 carpenter, and 23 petty officers and seamen ; 
total, 34. 

At the elementary preparatory school there are 2 European teachers and 51 cadets. 

The course of instruction followed at the naval college, as well as the discipline which is 
enforced, is similar to those observed at the like institutions in England. The cadets wear 
the usual naval uniform. 

As the naval college was only reopened under the present direction in the course of the 
present autumn, a sufficiently long period has scarcely yet elapsed to admit of a woli-based 
opinion being formed as to its probable results ; but so far everything promises favorably 
as respects this establishment — an establishment from which Japan may derive more real 
advantage, from a material point of view, than from any increase of her importance as a 
naval power. The class of engineers in particular may prove very useful in the interests 
of the shipping-trade of the country ; and Mr. Sutton, who superintends that class, told me 
that he was greatly pleased with the progress so far of his pupils. He hopes that after eight- 
een mouths of study the college may send out engineers capable of working engines, 
though it may require from six to seven years before their men become capable of repairing 
machinery. Captain Douglass seems on the whole to be quite satisfied with the condition 
of the establishment, and Admiral Sir Charles Shad well, who lately inspected it, expressed 
himself in similar terms in regard to it. 

There is a naval medical school at Takanawa for the education of young naval surgeons. 
As the Japanese navy is organized on the English system, so the surgeons are educated by 
two English teachers. The students average from thirty to forty in number. They go 
through a regular course of study, there being a winter- and a summer-session. The great 
difficulties hitherto experienced in the way of their progress have been the want of prac- 
tical dissectious and post-mortem examinations ; but it is hoped that in the session ot* 
1873-74 dissections and post-mortem examinations will be allowed. 

INSTRUCTION OP MARINE^, 

In connection with the naval college at Yedo may be mei:^\,\oned the ay alem ^^ '\uat,^x^cVvoii 
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^hich ia beiog^ parsued with the view of organizing a Japanese force of marines and of ma- 
rine artillery. In January, 1871, an English officer (Lieutenant Hawes, ruyal navy) was 
employed by the Mikado's government, and charged with the duty of organizing the system 
of instruction and discipline to be observed in the Japanese men-of-war. He accordingly, in 
the first instance, arrange J the complement of officers and men to be appointed to the partly 
armor-clad corvette Bin Jho, and selected a uniform for them. He abolished the then 
existing practice of having the officers and men in a ship all belonging to one clan and like- 
wise that of wearing two swords. He was allowed to engage the services of an English 
petty officer who should assist him and he was required to report as to the competency for 
their duties of the Japanese officers whom he instructed, and who were maintained in their 
posts or otherwise, according to his recommendation. A regular course of instruction in the 
branches usually taught to this service was given in turn to each ship of the squadron, and 
doling the course of drill on board of the Rin Jho Kan, each commanding officer of the 
Japanese men-of-war in harbor attended on board daily, and made notes, with a view to car- 
lying out the same system in his ship. The officers, more especially the Satsunia men, I 
have been informed by Lieutenant Hawes, showed extraordinary zeal and, on an average, 
excellent ability. 

That officer seems to think that the Japanese are likely to produce better seamen than 
marines or soldiers, the equality existing between men of the same class or the same clan 
among the latter standing much in the way of discipline. The seamen are selected from 
an inferior class. 

The term of enlistment for marines is for five years, with the option to re-engago for two 
years, or the term may be for seven years- and three years further. The men, in the first 
instance, often evaded their duties, and especially complained of being compelled to sit at 
mealii instead of squatting ; but they eventually appeared to like their new mode of life, and 
they have shown great capacity to become naval gunners and have well adapted themselves 
to the discipline imposed upon them. 

The instruction of the cadets for the marine artillery has been confided to Lieutenant 
Brinkley, royal artillery; and the Japanese government are fortunate in having obtained 
the services, in this capacity, of one who takes rank among the very foremost foreign 
Japanese scholars. 

The class of artillery-cadets numbers twenty-eight lads, averaging about 18 years of age. 
They are a selection from one hundred and thirty candidates and comprise members of 
eleven different clans, one-fourth of the whole number being from Chochiu. The selcctiou was 
the result of an examination conducted by the native professors of the naval college, the eleetiou 
of subjects resting with the candidates themselves. The cadets, without any exception, were 
acquainted with the European system of notation and some few had a tolerable knowledge of 
the first four rules of arithmetic. The object of the instruction being a theoretical knowl- 
edge of artillery, mathematics were made the basis of the course laid down, and for the first 
four mouths, viz, from May.l, 1872, to September 1, the whole body were instructed as one 
olass, the hours of instruction being six per diem, of which four were devoted to iiiatho- 
Biatics and the remaining two to language. The instruction has been entirely oral, the 
book adopted as a text-book being only placed in the student's hands when he had been 
entirely taught its contents. Up to the present time (November, 1873) the cadets have 
studied the whole of arithmetic, (except stocks, par of exchange, and duodecimals ;) the first 
six books of Euclid, (except the fifth ;) algebra, to the end of permutations and combina- 
tions; a considerable amount of language. (English ;) likewise of fortification and the use 
of drawing-instruments; the examples worked out in arithmetic and algebra coni))rising all 
those in Galbraith and Haughtou's Arithmetic, Wood's Algebra, Wrigley's Examples, the 
Woolwich Course, and Cape's Mathematics. No interpreters have been used and all the 
instruction has been given in the Japanese language. Examinations by written questions 
have been held monthly and half-yearly, the object of the former being to supply the place 
of repetitions, which are found to be distasteful to the Japanese. 

The general result of the studies appears to be most satisfactory, and in somt' particular 
eases remarkable aptitude has been shown. Of the whole number of twenty-ei^ht lads, 
there are not more than two, according to Lieutenant Brinkley's statement, whose diligence 
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might not be called exemplary, and, on the whole, their conduct has been equally good. 
Admitting that this progress is attributable mainly to the diligence and aptitude of th6 
cadets themselves, there yet remains a surplus which may be entirely placed to the credit of 
the fact that, in the case of this instruction, it has been possible to convey all the mathe- 
matical explanations in the Japanese language, and thus to impart in a few hours a knowl* 
edge of matters which, under ordinary circumstances, it would have taken weeks to ap- 
proach, and which might perhaps never have been passed. Lieutenant Brinkley believes 
that, in the present condition of the Japanese, it is quite impossible to impart to them any 
extensive knowledge through the medium of interpreters. He has met and conversed with 
nearly all the best English scholars in Japan, and has no hesitation in saying that there are 
not more than three or four of them whose linguistic attainments could carry them over the 
language necessary to explain, say, the theory of variation. Moreover, he thinks it would 
be difficult to find a body of men so deficient in moral courage as the Japanese interpreters 
now in the employment of the Government ; in nine cases out of ten they will convey their 
own fortuitous ideas to a pupil rather than confess that they have not comprehended the 
words of the instructor. 

Teaching carried on under such circumstances inevitably lapses into practical demonstra- 
tion and gesticulation ; and, as the limits of these aids are very soon reached, the maxima of 
mpartible theory lie withiu a very narrow compass. It has thus come to be a received fact 
among Europeans that the Japanese mind is incapable of arriving at mathematical attain- 
ments, but Lieutenant Brinkley*s experience leads him to give this conclusion a most un- 
qualified denial; for although he found it quite impossible, with all pains and patience, to 
impart mathematical knowledge through interpreters, yet he observed that that impossibility 
disappeared so soon as he was able to dispense with interpreters. Moreover, the whole ten- 
dency of the system of education carried on among the Japanese themselves is to magnify 
the memory of things imparted through the senses and minify the reasoning power. 
**What," says Mr. Brinkley, "could be more completely technical than the acquisition of 
ten thousand hieroglyphics by sound and sight without a knowledge of the meaning of one t 
And in dealing with minds that have been thus maltreated, it becomes absolutely necessary 
to avoid every medium that might tempt the student away from quiet reflection and original 
analysis ; and such a medium undoubtedly is a language that he only in a very small degree 
comprehends." 

With reference to the opinion of Lieutenant Brinkley, as above expressed, in respect to 
the class of Japanese interpreters, it has been pointed out to me by Mr. Edward House, an 
American gentleman, who for some time. held an educational post in the Kaisejo at Yedo, 
that a marked distinction ought to be made between the class of interpreters who are at 
present employed and that of Japanese youths who are being brought up as students of the 
English language. 

The latter Mr. House states, from personal experience, to be possessed, in many instances, 
of an excellent knowledge of English for general purposes, although they may not be 
capable of accurately conveying abstruse ideas on certain technical subjects. Several letters 
which he showed to me, and which had been received by him from some of his former 
pupils, were admirably expressed. 

However desirable it may be that the teacher should be capable of conveying instruction 
in the Japanese language, it would be quite impossible, even in the course of many years, 
for the .Japanese government to find a sufiicient number of otherwise competent instructoxa 
who should fulfill this condition. 

The best practical course, as it seems to me, is that which is now being pursued, 'witl 
certain exceptions, as in the case of Mr. Brinkley, namely, to urge the student to perfec 
himself as far as possible in the knowledge of one or other foreign language, and then, fc 
the teacher to convey instruction to his pupil in that language. In any case a larg^o "pT 
portion of foreign words must be made use of, as the Japanese language does not coi^t.» 
the terms necessary for explaining many ideas the elucidation of which ia Tet\tti8\te fox* 1 
comprehension of modern science. 

I may next, in connection with naval subjects, refer to t"he ^ocVs at \oV,o8^*^^ ^^^"^ ^ 
hama. These docks are connected with the naval depart. xsie^^» '^^^ '^^ Uni^et t>ie m« 
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ment of M. Verny, the French director, who has under his orders a staff of French in- 
structors. Of these, who number twenty-four, five receive salaries ranching from $250 per 
month up to $600; the remaining number, salaries ranging from $60 to $165 per month. 

I need not describe this most useful establishment in detail, but no report ou Japanese 
education would be complete without some reference to it. I may add that I had the op- 
portunity of going over it with Admiral Sir Charles Shadwell, who expressed himself as 
being exceedingly gratified by all he saw of the system there pursued. The advantage 
already derived by the public from this institution will be at once apparent when it is con- 
sidered that but for its existence all larg^ vessels in Japanese waters which might require 
repair would have to be sent for that purpose to China. 

At Yokohama there is a foundery, which is also attached to the naval department. The 
staff of Frenchmen there employed is six persons. A foundery is likewise being constructed 
at Yedo. To complete the statement of the principal establishments connected with the 
Japanese navy or mercantile marine, it is necessary to refer to the hydrographical depart- 
ment which has been established in connection with the admiralty. The arrangements for 
placing this department under foreign direction or supervision have not as yet been com- 
pleted, and I am thus unable to give any statistics respecting it. As the task ot orgauiz'mg 
the Japanese marine has been confided, with the above-noted exceptions, to English ofiicers, so 
that of setting on foot and giving instruction to the army has been intrusted entirely to 
French officers. About eighteen months since, a military mission, at the head of which 
is Colonel Marquerie, arrived at Yedo, and at once commenced the work of organizing a 
considerable military force on the French system. 

The mission is composed of a colonel and seven other officers, with twenty-two subofficcrs 
or civilian instructors in details relating to an army. 

There does not as yet exist any military school under foreign direction, but I understand 
that some thirty thousand men are being or have so far been taught French drill-exercise 
in the different branches of an army, either under direct French instruction or under that of 
Japanese instructors. On the same system eight thousand are now being instructed under 
the supervision of the French officers at Yedo. 

The army is not as yet by any means in a complete state of organization ; but at several 
reviews which were held by the Mikado at Yedo, when some eight thousand troops passed in 
review, the foreign officers then present were unanimous in expressing their approval of the 
general appearance of the troops, as well artillery and cavalry as infantry. 

I believe that the remarks of Lieutenant Hawes, above quoted, as to the Japanese marines, 
with reference to the difficulties in the way of establishing discipline, are equally applica- 
ble to the army ; but the military forces certainly present a highly creditable appearance 
when on parade. 

New barracks have been constructed on the European model in different parts of Yedo, 
and the foreign mode of life, as well as a foreign uniform, must be adopted without reserve 
by the troops, who are enlisted by conscription from all classes of the population. 

Military bands have been organized, as well for the army as for the marines, under French 
and English supervision, respectively ; and the Japanese have shown great aptitude for re- 
ceiving instruction in this branch and still more diligence in endeavoring to master the 
work set before them. 

Tmay next refer to one or two other special educational establishments which have been 
created in connection with certain governmental departments. 

There is at ths Yezo colonization-department a girls' school, which is presided over by 
two Dutch ladies. This school is attended at present by fifty-one girls, varying \u ago from 
seven years to perhaps three and twenty. They are the daughters of Japanese government- 
employes indifferent parts of the country, some of them coming from the island of Yozo. 
These girls are being educated and maintained at the expense of the state, and it is in- 
tended that, at the end of their three years' course of instruction, they be disposed of by the state. 
They are taught to write and to read the English language and some of them also study French. 
They all likewise are taught needle-work and other branches of an elementary foreign 
education. They study for four hours a day under the two ladies above mentioned, after which 
they go through a further course of daily instruction in Japanese, under the direction of 
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a master and two Japanese ladies. These pupils wear the Japanese female dress, with the 
addition of foreign shoes and stockings. Although all of these girls are, I believe, being 
educated at the cost of the state, yet the school is open to the daughters of Japanese 
government-officials, on the payment of $100 on entrance and on the further payment of 
$8 a month during the three years* course of instruction. On payment of the above- 
mentioned sums any of these girls may be redeemed from all obligation to the state. They 
receive from their instructresses the character of being very intelligent, industrious, and 
promising. 

With reference to this school, I may mention that the Empress, (who has shown a great 
interest in the progress of female-education in Japan, as has the Mikado in education in 
general,) on visiting the school a few days ago, caused her photograph to be taken in a 
group formed of her majesty and the two Dutch ladies who are in charge of the school, 
and that the latter are to receive copies of the photographs. Those who are conversant with 
the exclusive ideas which were formerly entertained in Japan will appreciate the change 
thus indicated. 

There is attached to the foreign office at Yedo a school which was founded in the year 
1871, with the object in view of providing for the future an adequate number of public 
servants (interpreters and instructors) in connection with the different branches (legations 
and consulates) of the Japanese department, which is presided over by the office in ques- 
tion. There was also at the foreign office a school for students of German and Russian, 
but this school has recently been transferred to the superintendence of the educational de- 
partment. The former school, which is under the direction of an American gentleman, (Mr. 
Jourdan,) contained at first ninety pupils. The director, however, finding that number 
to be impracticably large for his superintendence, reduced it in the first instance by about 
one-half, and even this number proving to be too great, he still further reduced it until " 
the remaining scholars, who were selected by examination, numbered only twelve. Six of 
these being students of the English language and six of the French, a preference was 
given in their selection to such youths as were at the same time best acquainted with 
Japanese. Their progress, though slow, has on the whole been very satisfactory. The ex- 
penses of this educational establishment, which is under the supervision of the foreign 
office, are defrayed by the state. It was found difficult, on first starting, to establish dis- 
cipline among the pupils, but this difficulty has now been overcome. No special subject 
is made an object of study in the school, except in illustration of the language understudy, 
and only one of the two languages above mentioned (English or French) is studied by 
any one student at the same time. Among the private schools in Yedo should be men- 
tioned that of the P^re Nicolai, a Russian ecclesiastic, who possesses an unsurpassed 
knowledge of Japanese and whose time is exclusively devoted to giving instruction. 

Notwithstanding the general tendency of the course of education which is being pursued 
in Japan, it should not be forgotten that there is a consei-yative party in the country who 
follow the system of instruction as pursued among the Japanese previous to the adoption 
of the resolution to establish European institutions in the dominions of the Mikado. 

To what extent Chinese instruction is still conveyed in the provinces I am unable to 
say, but in Yedo there are only ten private schools, containing perhaps thirty pupils each, 
at which Chinese letters and literature are alone taught. 

The following is a list of the schools in Yokohama, as supplied by the governor of that 
port : 

Schools founded by private persons 2 

Schools for children, founded by government 14 

Foreign teachers are employed in the above-mentioned schools at the rate of from 50 yen 
(dollars) to 350 yen per month. 
Teachers of the schools founded by private individuals 4 

(Note.— These four are Americans.) 
Teachers of the children's schools « ^9 

(Note. — These are Japanese.) 
Number of pupils .^ .*.. ^,^V4 

The average age of the pupils is about 10 years and 6 moxx't.\id. 
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The ordinsry sabjecto of instraction are those tendtnc^ to expand the intelligenoe <^ the 
pnpUs. 

The books used an the books mentioned in the roles for the instmction of children, (giTen 
below.) 

In the schools foonded by privrnte individuals the English language and moral preeepta 
are taught. 

The pupils make good progress, but b j slow degrees. 

Although the distinction between the schools for boys and those for girls does not now 
exist, still in the schools there is a separation between them. The number of boys who are 
pupils is 1,490* and the girls who are pupils number 815. 

I subjoin the following further information ^respecting the schools of Yokohama, for which 
I have to thank Mr. Russell Robertson, Her Majesty^s consul : 

There are in Yokohama two or three schools for girls, one under the patronage of the rice- 
gOTemor of Iseyama; one under the direction of the American Women's Union Mlsnon, at 
the head of which is Ifrs. Pruyn ; and, lastiy, the school of the Sisters of Charity. 

Qaery. The number and nationality of teachere and pupils respectively in the schools, 
«ttd likewise the general age of the latter T 

Afuwer, The light-hoose- works tehool has 9 English teaehen; the number of pupils is 
somewhat under 50. 

Takashimaya^s (a Japaneae gentieman of Yokohama) school has S American teachere and 
135 pupils. 

The school under Dr. Brown's ehaige has 3 American instructore and 56 pupils. 

The ages of the pupils range from 8 to 94 yeare, with but few of them at these extremes. 
Th^ average age is about 16 yean. 

Q. What are the subjects of instruction and the books generally used in the school f 

A. The course pursued in the *' Shin bun K¥ran" under Dr. Brown may be taken as an 
example: didly lessons in speaking, reading, spelling, penmanship, and composition. The 
first object sought is to impart a knowledge of English, both written and spoken. A three- 
years* course of study Is also marked out in geography, primary and practical arithmetic, 
general history, grammar, and natural philosophy. One half-day in each week is also de- 
voted by the whole school to declamation in English, one*half the pupils being listenera and 
the other half declaiming, on alternate weeks, 

American school-books are used in the school on Noge Hill (Dr. Brown*s school) and at 
TakashimaTa*s school. 

Q, What is the average capacity of the pupils f 

J. It is good. Probably the capacity of the Japanese is much the same as that of persons 
of other nationalities if placed in like clrcumatauces for its manifestations. 

Q. Can you give any particulars in regard to girls* school t 

A, The school on Iseyama, already s|)okon of, is taught in by ^ American ladies and has 
•bout 50 pupils. 

There are some sixty pupils In Mrs. Prnyn*« school, at No.*J12. Both of these are inter- 
esting schoob from the number in attendance and the progress which the pupils make in 
their studies. The former is the older school, and has lMH>n under \*ery able instruction, so 
that perhaps tlie pupils are, some of them, mon^ ndvancod in their studios on that account; 
but in both the progress made Ia very encouraging. 

Q. Do Enra&iana show any exceptional physical or intollectunl qualities ? 

A, The number of Eurasians is so sinall and tboy aix» so younj: that nothiug special in 
these respects has as yet developoti itself'. 

There are two or three ditlioullics whloli schools havo to coutond with in Japan. One 
arises from the circumst^ince that thi» Monihuitho (oduoationnl dopartniont> at Yedo, which 
controls them, is a department which very tVw .Inpanoso aiv compotout tv> iiW. Hence crude 
experiments are often tritnl and changos nmdo hy tho dopavtmout that ou:y tend to obstruct 
the progress of the pupils and olhorwiso daningn thn schools. 

Another difficulty is that the »lnpanoso, who Imvo nttt yet boon put through a systematic 
course of study snfficiipnt to show them thai Intollccttinl onUnro and knowledge are not to 
be attained by long and sudden leaps, hut sinp hy stop, hogiuning at the beginning, are 
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anxious to grapple with the higher studies hefore thej have had any thorough fundamental 
training. 

'* I attended, on Monday, the 14th instant, (July, 1^3,) at the examination of the pupils 
(Japanese) at the school on Noge Hill, until lately under the management of the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, ( Anaerican. ) The school is known as the Shin bun Kwan. 

' *• There was a fairly large attendance of visitors, principally Americans. The governor 
of Kanagawa was present. The pupils* ages appeared to vary from 8 to 23. The school 
was divided into four classes — about twelve boys in the lowest or further class, some twenty 
in the third, eleven or twelve in the second, and four in the first. 

** The fourth class was examined first in reading and spelling, and the performance was 
creditable. The reading consisted in short, easy lessons, much the same as those met with 
in English primers, and easy words were selected in spelling. 

*' The third class was put through the same course, only of a more advanced stage, 

*' The second class was examined in reading and in arithmetic. 

" The examination of the first class did not come on until a late hour, and I was com- 
pelled to leave before it came off. 

*' The general appearance of the scholars was characterized by intelligence, though a few 
dull ones were scattered here and there. The vexy young ones seemed in most cases to be 
the sharpest and most advanced. 

'^ Geography formed part of the examination of the second class. A blank map of the 
world was hung on the wall, and one of the boys, a lad of 15, was asked to point out 
different places on the map. This he did with great accuracy, naming and pointing to the 
different oceans and seas, the principal countries, rivers, and some of the towns. 

'* Much attention had, I think, been paid to the pronunciation of words, always a diffi- 
culty with Japanese when speaking English. With but few exceptions, the wofds were 
rendered very distinctly. 

'^ I cannot but think, however, that, with such good material, the boys might all have been 
brought to a higher degree of proficiency with a better system. Thus I found many with a 
knowledge of English, written and spoken, that would have enabled them to read many 
books, as of history, travels, biographies, &rC.j that would have given them a good general 
knowledge of subjects that all lads should know, and would, while increasing their knowl- 
edge of language, leave on their minds a deposit which would go on increasing from day to 
day. In the higher classes the books seemed altogether too elementary. The answers to 
many questions in examinations seemed to be given with parrot-like fluency, and I was 
sorry to observe no attempt at construing sentences. I cannot but think that most of the 
answers had been learned by heart and that there existed but a vague idea of the construc- 
tion of what was learned. 

'* It is scarcely fair, however, to attempt to criticise on the strength of the slight experi- 
ence I had during a brief visit of three hours to the school. Whatever I might see faulty 
in the system, there was enough to show that great labor had been expended to bring -the 
pupils to the attainment of such knowledge as they exhibited." 

For the following information respecting the Kioto primary schools I am indebted to Mr. 
H. S. Wilkinson, who visited that place in April last. He was informed by Mr. Makimnra, 
the vice-governor of Kioto, that Kioto had been divided into sixty-six divisions and that 
one primary school had been established in each division; that the householders contributed 
to the support of these schools ; and that no school-feee were paid by the children. He was 
told that this arrangement had been in operation for about five years. 

He visited the primary school in the twenty-ninth division or ward. The building in 
which it is held is also the office and assembly-room of the ward. Here the registers are 
kept. One register is kept in which is inscribed the name of every householder in the 
ward. One page of it is given to each family. Births, deaths, and marriages are recorded, 
and also the fact of any of the members of the ward-families having left the ward to travel 
or reside elsewhere. 

This register enables the ward -officers to know all the ch\\dten in the ward. An attend- 
ance-roll is kept, and when children do not come, an expXaS^^^^^ ^ iei\yx\red from lYieit 
parents. 

4 E 
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The Bclioo!-hours are from 8 o. m. till 12 noon sod from I p. m. tiU 4 p.m., or seven haara 
in all dkily. Of ihese Beven lioiirs about three are occupied in learning to write, one in re- 
peating ftuDi memory, and tlirtu in leamiug reading and arithmetic. 

The writing-room occupies neatly all the groand-Qoor. It ii fumiebeJ with Jftpaneae 
mats and low Japaniwa writiujc-desks. 

AboT« stairs Id a large room in which the pupils are taugbt tlie other branches of their 
cdocation. In thia roam are desks and beiicbee in the Enropean faihion. 

A list of books to be used in primarj schools has been published by the Kioto Fd. It is 
intended, however, to adapt the achoiue of the educatlau- department, and to exclude the 
Chinese cla«alcB from this schome. 

Of the- two bookn which pupils first use us reading- books, one ia written in aqnare cbar- 
aetot and in the Chinese order, and one U written in the grass-character, with "hirakana" 

In arithmetic the papib leara the Japaoese method on the "Soroban," and also the 
Sinropeiin method. They are prOTided with slates and use the Arabic numerals. 

The scheme of edacotiou is exactly the same for girls as for boys. The prls of one class 
were reading, wiiile Ui. Wilkinson was present, the Ijook of Ini^ction to Street-Officers. 

Two hundred and fifty pnpils attend this scbool. Tbeir ages vary from 4} to 12 or 13 
years. 
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one to pupils learning German, and two to papils learning^ English. The proportion is 
about 130 for French, 170 for German, and 300 for English. 

This school is to be opened to every person. The fee is about 2 bus (2«. ) a month, or 4 
rios (^) a year. At present there is not any accommodation for resident pupils, but 
it is intended to provide accommodation for a few. 

The pupils who are to be collected in this building are now scattered in separate schools 
over the city. 

Mr. Wilkinson visited one of these schools which had lately been under the superintend- 
ence of an English gentleman and his wife. It was divided into two departments. In the 
girls' department there were 160 girls on the roll and 136 in attendance on the day of his 
visit. In the boys* department there were 131. 

The hours of attendance are from 7 a. m. till 2 p. m., with an interval of one hour between 
1 1 and 12 oVlock for lunch. 

The girls are taught reading in the morning and sewing in the afternoon. There are 
twelve sewing-machines in the school and two looms, but the latter had only lately been* 
introduced. 

The school-books are English. One from which the pupils read is the Illustrated Spelling 
and Reading Book published by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter & Galpin. 

The pupils read in English and then translate into Japanese. 

The following are the schools in the Nagasaki Ken, namely : One at which the pupils are 
taught by European teachers, under the direct control of the Mombusho, (educational 
department.) At Yedo 65 pupils are studying the English language, of which there are 2 
teachers, and 5 pupils the French, of which there is 1 teacher. The pupils' ages vary 
from 12 to 18 years. 

There are three primary schools in which foreign languages are taught by Japanese in- 
terpreters. School No. 1 has 219 pupils, of which number 198 are boys and 21 are girls, 
varying in age from 6 to 15 years. School No. 2 has 101 pupils, 77 boys and 24 girls. 
School No. 3 has 52 pupils, 43 boys and 9 girls. These three schools are under the durect* 
control of the Nagasaki *' Kencho." 

At the government-hospital in Nagasaki there are 41 students studying medicine under the 
supervision of two Dutch doctors. A Prussian has lately been engaged, who will teach 
these students the Dutch and Latin languages. 

Among the other provincial schools which I may mention is one at Shidznoka, in the 
province of Tzuruga, which is under the direction of Mr. Clark, of the United States, and 
which has about 500 scholars. 

There are also a hospital- and a medical school, under the direction of Dr. Junghams, a 
German North -American, at Saga, the capital of Hizen. Medical instruction is also im- 
parted at Eagoshima, in the province of Satsuma, by Dr. Willis, formerly of Her Majesty's 
legation, but I have not yet received from him the details for which I have applied respect- 
ing his sphere of operations. 

The following are the details which I have procured relative to the Hakodate government- 
school, and to the hospital and the private schools which have been established at that place : 

Teachers: Of English, 5, (Japanese;) of Russian, (M. Sartoff,) 1, (Russian;) of Rus- 
sian, 3, (Japanese ; ) Chinese, 3, (Japanese;) arithmetic, 3, (Japanese.) 

Pupils : Resident scholars at government-expense, learning English, with Chinese and 
arithmetic, 15 ; resident scholars at private expense learning English, with Chinese and 
arithmetic, 13 ; resident scholars at private expense learning Russian, 3; day-scholars learn- 
ing English, with Chinese and arithmetic, 38 ; learning Russian, 38. 

The pupils' ages vary from 8 to 21 years. There are three officers in charg^. Total num 
ber of persons connected with government-school, 125. 

GOVERNMENT-HOSPITAL. 

American doctor, (Dr. Eldridge) 1 

Japanese doctors 5 

Apothecaries , ^ « 4 

Officers ..^ •^•.«. 
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Students, roBident, at goyemment-ezpense*. :. ........ 9 

Stadents, resident, at private expense 6 

Day-students 2 

Total connected with hospital 30 

Private schools in the town of Hakodate 14 

Teachers in private schools in town of Hakodat6 ..^ 14 

Pupils: 

Boys 580 

Girls 384 

Total 864 

In the above-mentioned schools the ordinary Japanese writing and reading are taught. 

It was proposed last year to extend the government-school- system at Hakodate, but thia 
has not yet been done further than as above stated. 

To the above specific items I may append the following general observations which were 
made to me by Mr. Tanaka, who, I may remark, seemed to possess much acquaintance with 
the systems of public instruction which are being pursued in other countries and who waa 
familiar with the name and measures of Mr. Forster. 

There are, he said, at the present time 150 young Japanese who are students of medical 
science, 220 young Japanese who study special subjects and 300 young Japanese who are 
pursuing their studies abroad. At Yedo, 50 Japanese girls are being put through a coarse 
of instruction by an American lady. There are, including all, about 1,100 young men who, 
having completed their course of instruction, are now employed in the service of the state. 

There are in all 72 foreign instructors who are employed by the educational department 
i|lone, the professional adviser of that department being professor David Murray, of the 
United States. There are 3 normal schools at present in operation ; one at Yedo, one at 
Osaka, and one at Shendai, each containing 200 scholars, who are supported by the govern^ 
ment ; 256 schools are at present in receipt of governmental aid. 

In reply to my inquiry, Mr. Tanaka said that it is the intention of the Japanese govern- 
ment to make education in Japan, so far as the state is concerned, entirely secular, in as 
far as is consistent with the fundamental tenets of the Shinto faith. 

I have since learned from a reliable source that the government have resolved that, while 
they will not interfere with private missionary-enterprise in Japan, no Christian divine 
will be employed, even as a secular teacher, by the government. It would appear that 
they have become convinced that some reverend teachers have been imperceptibly inculcat- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity into the minds of their pupils, and consequently the above- 
stated resolution has been arrived at. In furtherance thereof, the Kev. Dr. Brown, a 
United States missionary of long standing in this country and to whom the Japanese gov- 
ernment are indebted for excellent service, has been removed from his office as teacher, as 
has also the Rev. Dr. Yerbeck, formerly principal of the chief educational establishment at 
Yedo. I have been informed that all of the clerical teachers who still remain in the Japa- 
nese service have likewise received notice of the termination of their respective engage- 
ments. 

I may add that, in all of the educational establishments where pupils are being educated 
at the expense of the state, these pupiU are required to conform their habits to western 
usages. Instead of being allowed to squat on mats, they must sit on chairs, and work, and 
eat at tables. While no material alteration is attempted in the costume of girls, the boys 
are, in many cases, as for instance in the naval college, required to adopt foreign uniform 
or clothing, and all are supplied exclusively with food prepared in the European manner 
and are attended by European medical officers. 

PART n. 

I have been led to devote a large space to the first portion oi this report, which does not, 
I think, admit of being very much abridged ; but I do not propose to enter into detail with 
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respect to tbe second portion of its subject, namely, the indirect agencies which are now in 
operation tending to the spread among the Japanese of the ideas which influence the con- 
duct of western nations ; it will, I think, be sufficient if I merely specify those which I 
conceive to be the more prominent among them. 

It will be supposed that the introduction of steam as a motive-power is exercising the 
same great influence on the habits and ideas of the people of Japan that it has exercised on 
those of all countries into which the steam-engine has found its way. There is now a line 
of railway of eighteen miles in length in operation between Yedo and Yokohama, and the 
average number of persons who travel upon it each day is about 4,000. Another line of 
about twenty-three miles will be opened in the course of a few weeks, which will connect 
Hiogo with Osaka, and the preliminary surveys have been undertaken with the view of pro- 
longing the latter line to Kioto. The habit of punctuality and a greater regard for the value 
of time cannot fail to be the results in the case of a large portion of the population of the 
introduction of railways into Japan. The line now in operation has so far been worked with 
complete success, and its advantages are thoroughly appreciated by the Japanese of all 
classes. 

Steam-vessels, too, now ply in the Japanese waters in many directions. Not to mention 
he vari ous foreign lines whose vessels touch at the Japanese ports, and by which the Ja- 
panese have the opportunity of traveling, a considerable native steam- mercantile fleet, 
speaking, of course, comparatively, has already sprung up. Native companies have recently 
been formed in various parts of Japan with the object of organizing a steamer-coasting-serv- 
ice, and there is, likewise, a steamer-service on Lake Biwa. As the companies above 
referred to are chiefly of this year's formation, it is not within my power at the present tim« 
to state to what precise extent this marine has been developed ; but so far as it has been so, 
I believe it is chiefly, though not entirely, conducted by the Japanese themselves, even th« 
engineers on board of a number of vessels being Japanese. 

Another proof of the progress of new ideas in this country is the astonishing extent to 
which, in the course of the last three years, the use of wheeled conveyance has become gene- 
ral. Not only in the cities, but also along the whole length of the high roads, where the 
nature of the country admits of the use of wheels, the ^'jinrikisha,'* or wheeled chairdrawn 
by one man, has been introduced, and the saving of power which is implied by the substi- 
tution of this vehicle for the old ** kago," or litter borne on two men's shoulders, may be 
thus estimated. It requires, on an average, the labor of two men to convey a traveler vbl 
a " kago " over thirty miles in a day, whereas one man is capable of drawing a light 
weight afler him in a *'jinrikisha " over thirty-five miles in like circumstances in the same 
time. One man with a '* jinrikisha " can, therefore, do 2^ times as much as could be done 
by one man with a ** kago." 

The cost of a day's traveling for a Japanese in a *' kago " is, I am informed, 5| bus, 
^(shillings ;) that of a day's journey in a **jinrikisha," 3| bus. The original cost of a 
"jinrikisha" is about |I5. 

Another influence which may be expected to make itself felt in the course of time in 
Japan is the introduction of telegraphs, but up to the present time the introduction of the 
telegraph has by no means been attended with success similar to that which has followed 
the introduction of the railway, owing, I believe, partly to the absence of the sense on the 
part of the Japanese clerks of the necessity of punctual attendance to their duties, and 
partly, also, to the confidence in their own powers, which induces them so often to take to 
pieces instruments which they as often find themselves incapable of reconstructing. 

Foreign machinery has, to a certain extent, though not to a large extent, been introduced 
into Japan, as well by private persons as to be used in mines and other establishments be- 
longing to the government. 

The demand for foreign machinery would be greatly increased, and the consequent pro- 
duction of wealth in Japan greatly augmented, but for the reluctance of the Japanese 
to permit foreiguers to carry on industrial operations on their own account in tbe interior 
of Japan. The Japanese are anxious to exclude foreigners as far as possible from, com- 
.peting with them, while at the same time they are, as ye^, \ncapftb\e of auccessfuUy cou- 
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dnctiflfr niBii;- brandies of indnttrj wlthoat foreign aii. T hkve shown in a pn 
report how, for instance, in the cue of-the island of YoiO, immense racilities for Ibe ^ I 
Jnctinc ofweultb am boing ntterly muted, owing to tLo pnl^ablti mismajiBf^nientol lb I 
Japanese ofijcials uuil lln^ ntinoir-minded commercial poltc; of ihe goverument. 

Ab thie jealous imlii-.v is no donbt iu part baaed on rlii? conviclion that, w«re G>mgiwi 
admitted into the interior of Japan and to take part in iurliutrial operatioos, die gaiu nt ' 
Japanese merchants would be curtailed, I fear a lonrr lime ivill elapHo me the policy a 
qneBtionia likely to be reverged. It is defended bj the ^ovi>i7iment ou the groaoA of tbiir 
dislike to extend the extTa-lemtoiialjnrisdiction which unn- prevsils over foreignera willuo 
the treatj-Iimils. The judicial system of Japan and {Yie nays of thinking of its pnplc 
are to entirely different Jrom those of western DSllons that, even were the coda of l»wf fH 
In force which is now in course of preparation uodeT the superinlandencc of soin« PtemA 
and other lawyera, it must, I think, be expected that many years will elapse before the Jb»- 
neae aa a nation will have acqnired the power of nnderstand ills' law and adminisierinf 
juitico which would be accepted as such by the citizens of wostora natiooe, and < 
qnentl; before the letter would be inclined to renounce iitia-territorial jnrisdictioa in J^tan. 
In the mean lime it is gratifying to know that one ii-snltof the interconrse of weeleni 
nations with Japan has been a very marked tendency fn uiitif^sle the severity of the penal 
laws of the latter country. Many modes of punishmeii! which Christian nations look upon 
as being barbarous have either been entirely abrogated or are now ooly applicable in a moch 
umatler namber of cases than it was formerly the law lliiit they should be. Tbis tendency 
to milder legislation applies equally to religious toleratiim. The edict forbidditiK the pro- 
fession of Christianity, which formerly was posted thronghoat this empire, onglit now imM 
tobeseen. Such woald be in accordance with the decree of the imperial goremmeDt; and 
If, in point of fact, the edict in question may still be foaod standing in a great many IocaU- 
tiee, allhongh the factsnbjects the goremment to the imputation of neglecting to enforce it* 
own orders, yet the liberal intention of the government with respect to religions toleration 
can scarcely be called in question, since some 1,900 banished Christiana (all that Temained 
of those driven from Urakami in 1869) were, in (be spring of this year, sent back by the 
piremment to tbnr homes, and aince numbers of Japanese are now permitted to attend 
chnrches regularly and withoat molestation at Yedo, Yokohama, Hakodate, and elsewhere. 

Another proof of enlightened legislation is to be found in (he recently- prumnlgated enact- 
ments prohibiting compulsory servitude of every deacription and annulling all immoral con- 
tracts for service of tbis nature, such as those by which in many thousands of instances 
(^tls were bound down by their parents or guardians to serve for a stated number of years 
in brothels. 

Another educational inftuence which is now actively at work in Japan, and the power ol 
which may be expected to extend itself from day to day, is the native press that has aprang 
np throughout the country. 

There are in Yedo the following journals, namely, IS newapapers, some of them published 
d^y, otfaera every fitth day. 

The three with the greatest circulation are the Nishinshiojishi, a daily paper of which on 
*n Average 1,500 copies are sold ; the 7'okionichinichi Shimbun, a daily paper, with a sale 
of abont 860 copies ; and the Rhiubunsashi, a daily paper, with a sale of i^O copies. 

Of the other 15 journals some appear daily, and the sale of each is about WO copies. 

There ia likeniae a provincial press. ' 

A postal ayatem has likewise been organized throughout the country. 

I need only refer to one or two more indications of the progress which western civilization 
has already made in Japan. 

A system of light-bouaea has been established under European direction, which is beini^ 
extended along the entire circuit uf the coasts of these aeas. 

Quays have here and there been constructed. 

Lock.hospitals have been introduced at several of the treaty-ports. 

A mint is in operation at Osaka, nnder the admirable management of Major Kinder, at 
which the total nnmber of piecee passed for issue last year was 26, 151 ,'J06, and the real or 
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nominal value $29,154,688, showing an increase on the previous year of 10,647,228 in the 
number of coiDs, and the increase, in value, (8,076,022. And while, on the one hand, the 
custom of wearing arms on the part of the two-sworded class has so far been discontinned 
that, in the course of a long walk in Yedo or in that of a long drive in at least manj, if not in 
all, parts of the conntry, only about two persons wearing the sword are generally to be met 
with, on the other hand, the social consideration of the merchant, in comparison with that 
of the formerly-privileged classes, has been raised to an extent which those who were con- 
versant with the former social hierarchy of Japan would be almost uuable to realize. 

In bringing to a conclusion a report on education in Japan, I think I ought to point out 
that, while very many educational influences are at work, such as I have endeavored to 
specify, yet it cannot reasonably be expected that the progress of newly-introduced western 
customs and ideas should work a revolution throughout an entire race in the course of even 
a few years. According to all experience a sufficient length of time must be allowed for at 
least one fresh ly*educated generation to arise before any radical, general, and lasting change 
may be expected to take place in the ideas and habits of the mass of a people. • 

The introduction of foreign manners, as that of foreign costume, which has come about 

in Japan, is as yet mainly confined to members of the court or of the official classes ; the 

domestic and industrial habits of the bulk of the people remain as they were in former 

years. 

I have, &rC., 

R. G. WATSON. 
Sir H. Parkes. 



[Indosnre 3. — Extracts from the Japan Mail.] 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

I. — FOREIGN TEACHERS. 

In the articles descriptive of the educational institutions of the Japanese capital which have 
lately appeared in the columns of this journal, we confined ourselves to plain statements of 
facts, refraining from comment or criticism, so far as it was possible to do so. We shall in 
this and future numbers point out what we believe to be defects in the system of education 
in Japan and shall endeavor to show how they may be remedied. The statement will not , 
we think, be challenged by any one competent to judge it, that, in a system of education, the 
most important instruments are the teachers. 

We need spend no platitudes in this article to prove the vast influence of a teacher upon 
his pupils. We presume all our readers to be familiar with the sign[iificance of the teacher's 
position in England and America. The very mention of such names as Ascham, Arnold^ 
Temple and Nott, Wayland and Hopkins, will do more to serve our purpose of magnifying 
the teacher*s calling than columns of argument. The simile of the bended twig becoming 
the inclined tree is photographed on the memory of all whose speech is English. When, 
however, the teacher and the pupil are of different civilizations, the tremendous significanc 
of the position of an instructor of the young is manyfold enhanced. If a people living under 
a state of national life which is fixed and not liable to change need the best of teachers 
what shall we say of the Japanese ? We see a people busy above all else in destroying th eir 
past. We see their old ties broken, their old sanctions weakened, and their old virtues de- 
famed. To their foreign teachers more than to any other men, they look for help and guid . 
ance. Upon them may depend the future of this nation ; whether of sound growth and ' 
fruitful maturity, or of reaction, stagnation, and decay. We must be pardoned for attempt- 
ing to sketch an ideal of the true teacher, such a one as should be charged with the well- 
nigh sacred office of assisting to lead the rising generation of Japan into a new life. 

Among the qualifications of a teacher of Japanese youth, that of a sound moral characte ^ 
should be the first. Among a people who put etiquette above morality, the foreign 
teacher, as a representative of a different, and, as he believes, a belter, cVviW^ft-l^on, sViould 
put morals before etiquette, and be himself amoral m^n. lnttnth, Iiquot, devoUwi ^ 
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duty, purity of life and personal chastity, temperance in eating and drinking, lojali^ 
to his coontry, to her principles and best traditions, the spurning of all shams, Hm 
refusal of all bribes, detestation of flattery, and disdain to pander to the vaai^ of his em* 
ployers, the foreign teacher should be firmly established. He should have a sensitiT.e ptride 
in his profession ; he should magnify his calling ; he should have thorough oommand <if kit 
tongue and temper ; he should conscientiously perform his work, shirking no disa^^reesUe 
parts of it and never allowing his enthusiasm to flag under the monotony of dai^ aii4 
often vexy prosaic toil in the class-room. Though these virtues should be cultivated and 
eacemplified more than etiquette, yet in this the teacher should not be found wauttnn^ ^^^ 
should be as polite as his scholars. The interchange of daily courtesies, patience with halt- 
ing pupils, when the spirit is willing but the brain is weak ; the avoidance of all peiaonal 
epithets and coarse language and attention to the amenities of dress, posture, and oondoct. 
are absolutely necessary and help to make the teacher what he ought to be. Besides having . 
these moral and social virtues the teacher should be a real teacher. He ^ould be trained 
to his business or at least have a natural fitness for it. He should know and understand 
his subjects and should use the best methods of imparting knowledge, of disciplining' 4he 
minds of his pupils, and of arousing in them that thirst after and enthusiasm for learning 
which is worth vastly more than a loaded memory or any number of acquirements. The 
teacher should be a student of human nature and should suit his ministrations to the vaiied 
characters, dispositions, infirmities, or excellences of his pupils. A teacher of such an 
eager and inquisitive people as the Japanese should have no narrow mind, btt should he 
well read and should keep abreast of the general knowledge of the day. 

All this a teacher can be and a large part of it he ought to be. If the Japanese can un- 
derstand what manner of man our ideal teacher is, (which we doubt very mudi,) they can 
get men like him ; but not with money alone. * * * [A statement is made that in the 
eagerness of the Japanese to. secure teachers of foreign languages they took persons - 
who could speak a language as teachers without regard to their previous training or personal 
character.] 

We wish to show that the teacher's profession is a high and honorable one, and the 
Jfq>anefie are in duty bound to req>ect it. If they wish to prove that their educational 
'* system " is not a sham and that all their grandiloquent assertions abroad that they be- 
lieve ** education is the basis of all progpress," let them do as civilized nations do and put 
the proper man in every place in their schools now occupied by an improper person. Xiot 
them cease to dishonor the teacher's calling by hiring men who in mind and morals are 
unworthy of their post; let them learn to valae a good instructor more than they value 
jewels ; let them cease from the wretched economy that prompts them to pay niggardly 
salaries which must of necessity deter the right men from their class-rooms: let t\iem 
offer such contracts as do not make a true teacher blush to sign ; let them cease to make 
regulations which no man with any self-respect can or will obey ; let them put competent 
officers in charge of their schools. If such are not to be found let them confess their igno- 
ranee and ask help from men whom they can trust. Until they do these things their 
system of education, now so admired by those who remain in benevolent ignorance abroad, 
will not cease to merit the contempt of those who know the facts. 

II. — NATIVE OFFICIALS. 

The idea of a system of education presupposes a teacher, corps of instructors or faculty, 
and a governing body of trustees, directors, or council of regents. The names of the two 
bodies may vary in different countries, but, for the successful administration of a large school 
or university, a body of directors is needed. The fuuctions of instruction and government 
must be distinguished, even though in small private schools ; for instance, they may be 
united in the same persons. 

That the office of governor or director is a very important one ; that a competent person 
in that office is a co-worker with both teacher and pupil, and an indispensable instrument 
in a system of education, we need not here argue to prove. We suppose our readers to be 
familiar with the educational systems of their various countries. 
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It. would be an anomaly as strange as it is happily rare were a sohool of any repq^^ion 
in Europe or the United States to have a board totally unfit for and inexperienced ia their 
duties. 

To state the case a little more strongly, suppose these directors were profoundly ignorant of 
what ought to be studied and of what the studies proposed really were ; suppose them igno- 
rant of the language in which they were taught, and that for any glimmerings of light 
they could catch they were dependent upon very poor interpreters ; and, finally, that, not 
withstandiDg these apparent drawbacks, these directors aspire to make all the rules for 
teachers and scholars, to choose all the studies, to direct all the operations of the school, 
and to have all the teachers obedient to their will and pleasure ; if our readers can grasp 
such a monstrous conception as this, then they can understand the educational system in 
Japan. We have not drawn upon our imaginations. We are stating simple facts. We 
refer not to one institution alone. From Nagasaki to Hakodate, and firom Kanagawa to 
Tokei, our conception and the reality are the same. 

There is a great gulf of difference between the sentimental ideas with which people at home 
regard their fellow-countrymen who have been called to Japan to be teachers and profes- 
sors and the actual £act8. The gentlemen in the educational service of Japan, when at 
home, were informed by their polite Japanese friends that if they would come to Japan 
they would be treated with the highest honor. **No position is more honorable than the 
teacher's," and *Mf our teacher dies we mourn for him as for our father," &.C., were the 
honeyed words which the Japanese, eager to attract an instructor from his honored post to 
their own ** college " or *' university," used. The teachers came from many countries, and 
great was the honor which Japan received. The American and the English newspapers 
were full of her glory. Every one, including the happy dupes themselves, believed «U .the 
fair promises of the flatteroFS. **Tbe teacher's position is an honorable one in such highly- 
civilized nations as England and the United States. How much more so in Japan ?" 

But Japan is the land of surprises. Strange to say, the Japanese official does not liketthe 
professional teachers, the college-bred men, the professors. He thinks they are obstinate, 
rebellious, excessively troublesome. Foolish men that they are, they expect to have a voice 
in the government of the school and even want to regulate the studies. Worse than that, 
they sometimes ignore the "rules " and trample under foot the first instincts of a **yaku- 
nin." It is a fact, but not a wonder, that the native official has a chronic antipathy to a 
genuine teacher, and prefers the man whom he can pick up and whom he can rule, for 
does he not hold in his hands the power even to grant contracts ? 

We need not criticise. The statement of fact is sufficient for our purpose, which is to 
prevail on the education-department to reform a state of affairs which has become a by- 
word and a reproach to those who wish them well and the target for the jests and scorn of 
the unconcerned. Of all the strange chapters in the history of education, the attempts of 
native Japanese officials to conceive and carry out a scheme of foreign education form one 
of the most curious and comic chapters. Indeed, our greatest fear is that our statements 
will not be believed. However, if the Scotch proverb says kruly, ''seein's believin', but 
feeliu's the naked truth/' we are but setting it forth. 

We shall speak of the schools of the capital, not merely because they have been the most 
couspieuous victims of the empiricism of native officials, but because that unique phase of 
human nature called ^' yakuninerie " has there received its highest development and brought 
forth its choicest fruits. We shall take comfort in the thought that, in spite of its baneful 
effects, nay, under its very shade, the thirst for education among the youth of this land is 
still unqueuched. 

Since the first beginning of foreign education in Tokei, the native officials placed over the 
foreign teachers by the education-department have been utterly unfit for their post as direct- 
ors of schools of foreign education. Refusing to put any powers in the hands of their for- 
eign servants, they spent their time chiefly in hampering their efforts, impeding progress, and 
apparently endeavoring to stamp all hope and energy out of the pupils. The typical " yaku- 
niu " sat in the chair of ruler of the highest educational institutions in the land^an^a^^a there 
still. 
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As the Japanese have the carious custom of changing their own namee seTenl tiniM fir- 
ing their life-time, true to their customs they changed the name of their chief school four 
times in little more than as many years. Something deeper than instinct actuated them a 
this phase of their educational policy. Each change involved appointments, promotions, and 
a vast amount of clerical, carpenters* and contractors* work. In a native offi^al's eye, bo 
man can be a ** yakunin *' unless he makes many rules. Of these rules, there has not been, 
nor is there the faintest likelihood of there being, any end. To pass away time, the school- 
officials — we need specify no one place of their achievements — showered rule after role, regu- 
lation after regulation, so fast that one poetically inclined was reminded of autamn-leaves. 
Many of them were so unnecessary, so unreasonable, and often so trivial, that the fordgn 
teachers could not obey them. The native officials, however, varied their leisare bj changing 
the course of studies and adopting new ones. It was simply a matter of mensaration and 
Chinese characters. So many hours per week, so many square inches of paper, fill op the 
squares with Chinese characters, (which often mistranslate what the native official knows 
almost nothing about, ) and the new curriculum is laid down, not to be taken np again for 
several weeks. Having found out, however, that he had not attained to perfection in coin- 
cula-making ; the official, believing that he had struck the right course this time, tried an- 
other. Having thus in a few months acquired skill in making short roads to learning, 
gained some routine-knowledge and a faint conception of foreign education, he was pro- 
moted to a higher office in the same or another department, and a new, inexperienced, and 
incompetent man stepped into his place. 

The students had just grown used to the vagaries of one director and the forttgn teacher 
had smothered his contempt for and perhaps gained the confidence of his superior, when a new 
one arises who knows not his own business or the characters of his inferiors. 

There are two bright lines in the spectrum of this subject under examination. The teach- 
ers and professors who know their business do it, paying little attention to such annoyances, 
and the scholars, most of them ever eager and insatiable after knowledge, remit no diligence 
and yield to no despair. 

But enough of this ; we have pointed out the grievous errors and abuses in one part of the 
Japanese system of education. It has given us no pleasure to expose them. We do not 
make merry over their short-comings, nor would we raise a laugh at the expense of a people 
so nobly struggling from ignorance into knowledge ; but we wish to show the evils and 
point the cure. It would be cruel and unfair to sneer at their lack of western science. We are not 
doing that. We simply deny their ability and fitness to be directors and head-masters over 
foreign instructors. We have not only felt the galling yoke of the despotism of ignorance, 
but have seen its blight upon noble young minds and know of the fearful waste of time, of 
money, and of earnest effort which it has entailed upon the Japanese people and their sons. 

The remedy is simple. The chief college and the school of languages at Tokei should be 
put under the care of a competent and faithful foreign master. In every on^ of the Japanese 
schools for foreign education, the teacher, if a professional instructor, as he ought to be, 
should be given power to choose the studies and to govern his classes. 

There is plenty of work for the native official to do. He should be warden over the pupils. 
He might have charge of the pecuniary affairs and he should have the control of all that is 
outside of educational matters, strictly so called. In short, he should attend to what ho 
knows about better than the foreign master, professor, or teacher, and with what he knows 
next to nothing about let him not meddle. 

It cannot be objected to this that the proper men who can be trusted are not to be found. 
The Japanese know and have in their employ men of blameless life and faithful labor. They 
can easily get from abroad, or can find on their soil, men whose record is known. They 
need not complain that no foreigner understands their needs. They can easily limit the au- 
thority of their teachers and principals. If necessary, those men would give bonds for the 
faithful performance of work and the abstinence from what their employers think will con- 
flict with the peace of the empire. The foreign educator does not wish tiy usurp the treas- 
urer's office, to make proselytes, to change the social life, dress, food, or etiquette of the 
Japanese young men. In these things he is but an adviser, to give his counsel when asked 
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or needed. He should have no power in these thingfs, except so far as is necessary for dis 
cipline or the inculcation of western language and science. But whether native or foreigner, 
let each man be master of what he professes to teach or preteuds to perform. 

III. — JAPANESE STUDENTS. 

While almost nothing is known abroad as to the truth concerning *' native officials/' and 
but little about '* foreig^n teachers" in Japan, something is known and much has been said 
about Japanese students. Most persons have formed extremely favorable opinions about 
them. In order to treat our subject fully, we must examine these opinions. 

Japan had been so long sealed from the world that foreign nations regarded it as a land 
whose people might possess the average nature and capabilities of Asiatic nations. Indeed, 
it might be said that, of the mental and social status of the Japanese nation, the ordinary 
westerner knew nothing. When, then, a few years ago, there came upon America and 
Europe a sudden influx of polished and eager travelers and of bright, earnest, and very 
polite students, the tremendous reaction of opinion oscillated into extravagant laudation and 
unbounded generosity. The entrSe into homes and families closed to ordinary comers was 
theirs. Every social encouragement and educational aid was given them. The rules of 
most of the schools abroad were broken or made exceptions to in their favor. Nothing 
seemed to be left undone to make these oriental strangers feel at home and to give them aa 
complete an education as good schools, trained ability, and faithful labor could secure. 
When civil war broke out in Japan there were several Japanese students in America and 
Europe. While those in Europe returned home, those in the United States were supported 
by the private contributions of American gentlemen and retained in school and home until 
affairs in Japan were settled and remittances anived. 

The Japanese students abroad were so earnest, diligent, polite, quick and eager to learn 
that they won plaudits even from those unused to praise. The president of a Massachusetts 
college said he wished to have a Japanese in every college in America to teach the under- 
graduates good manners. The principal of a Connecticut high school said publicly that & 
body of young men of such powers of observation as the Japanese students exhibited 
could not be found in America. The journals of England and Germany, as well as of 
America, stinted no praise of the graceful Orientals in their schools. Several of the Japan- 
ese students won distinctions at English, German, and French universities and at Ameri- 
can colleges, and others would have assuredly done so had not the grave come between 
them and the goal. All these things tended to produce the opinion held by some that the 
average Japanese is even superior to the average American or European student. 

In order to judge the matter fairly, let us take a full view of the facts. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that the Japanese students abroad are the 
very best representatives of Japan's intellect, of high social position and hereditary cul- 
ture. They are not the average of her sons. They are her best by nature, inheritance, 
character, and selection. They do not go abroad indiscriminately from the mass of the 
people, as, for instance, American students flock to Germany. About 90 per cent, of the 
Japanese students abroad are of the samurai class, and were carefully chosen on account ot 
their character and ability. By no canon of justice would it be fair to compare them with 
the average western student. Further, in very many cases, extraordinary facilities were 
given them to procure tutorial aids which the student abroad could not obtain. Again, 
those students who won distinctions or prizes were in every case students of special courses 
or subjects ; they did not compass the entire curriculum prescribed for the regular univer- 
sity- or college-students. Not one Japanese student has yet been graduated from the full 
course of a European university or an American college ; though that they are fully able 
to do so, if they take the time, we entirely believe. We have stated these facts simply to get 
at the truth and to allow the subject to be seen from all sides. We have not spoken of 
the great obstacles to be surmounted by the Japanese student abroad ; we suppose them to 
be known and felt. It is because they are known that extraordinary merit attaches to the 
success of the Japanese students abroad. 

We shall now endeavor to give our impressions of the actual status of tVie J«^'WkR*RkT 
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dent, his capabilities, and his mental complexion. These impressions, it is bnt fidr to 
state, have been formed after five years* constant instruction of Japanese youth, both abroftd 
ai^d in this country. 

We can treat our subiect best by making a contrast between the Japanese and the westent 
student. The first great point of difierence which the foreign instructor notices in Japan 
is the almost utter absence of any necessity of enforcing obedience. In his own ooontnr he 
knows that among his most important needs are physical vigor and a stem will. To govern 
a class of boys of the Anglo-Saxon race is like holding the safety-valves of as many steMU- 
engines. To control a class of boys at home requires the expenditure of an amount of 
nervous force that many teachers do not possess, which injures the health of manj and 
makes a day*8 toil in the school-room severe even to exhaustion. It has become almoet a 
maxim in the United States that no one should be a teacher more than fifteen years of Us^ 
life. No wonder that the nervous and dyspeptic pedagogue or the worn professor at home 
looks upon Japan as the teacher's paradise and hails the Japanese student as the embodi- 
ment of his ideals. To leave the boys of his own land, who feed their bodies with beef and 
their brains with the ideas that have made England and the United States what they are, 
whose constant struggle is to repress their rebellious physical energies, and to come amon^ 
the quiet, sedentary, and docile race of these islands, is a gprateful relief to the nerves of the 
worn teacher. When, however, the instructor has youth and exuberant health and spirits, 
he would gladly exchange a little of the easy submissiveness and docility for a little fire 
and energy, which he misses so much. 

The professional teacher comes to Japan with great expectations. In all the typical Vir- 
tues of the scholar he expects the young native to be superior. In his work the teacher 
hopes to find the happiness that is to compensate him for his exile from home and congenial 
associations. 

Nor are his expectations too great or doomed to disappointment. He meets as noble 
young men as ever thirsted for knowledge. He finds that he has but to point the way and 
his pupils follow. Their perfect trust and confidence in him are as beautiful as their diligence 
ip commendable. It was once said that Japanese youths were fickle, that they changed 
teachers as often as the moon her form. If this were true in the past it is not so now, at 
least in the government-schools. The Mombusho have acted energetically in this matter 
throughout the country and deserve all praise for having enforced their rules requiring s 
student who enters a school to remain for a term of years. More than this, the very native 
officials, whose ability to plan and execute a scheme of foreign language we deny and 
whose utter unfitness to make rules for foreign teachers and to have charge of educational 
matters, properly so called, we think we have demonstrated by facts, have shown themselves 
fully able to be the strict wardens and the kind and careful governors of their students in 
all that is outside of educational matters. In the government of the students, after they 
leave their foreign instructors, we see little to condemn and much to commend. The native 
official has demonstrated his fitness to administer discipline and to provide for the daily need 
of the boarding-pupils and to administer the economics of education. He has done his 
work, the cost being considered, far better than a foreigner could do it. From the chaos of 
three years ago, to the order, regularity, and discipline of to-day, is a change that must be as 
gratifying to the Mombusho as it is to their foreign servants. 

The Japanese student of the present no longer scrapes along, untidy in summer and 
shivering in winter, but comes to school clad as comfortably and appears with as much 
dignity, all the facts considered, as a critic could desire. The schools of Tokei are rapidly 
approaching that point when the precision, punctuality, and discipline observed will chal- 
lenge comparison with the best of Europe or America. . 

The average Japanese student is bright, quick, eager, earnest, and faithful. He delights 
his teacher's heart by his docility, his industry, his obedience, his reverence, his politeness. 
In the course of five years the writer can remember no instance of rudeness, no case of slan- 
der, no uncanny trick, no impudent reply, from any of his many pupils. Some teachers 
complain of deception and lying practiced by their pupils ; with them we cannot from ex- 
perience join. Indeed, in almost all the gentler virtues, in abstinence from what is rude, 
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coarse, and obscene, the average Japanese school-boy is rather the superior of his cot^rerjt ji^ 
the west. In the hereditary virtues of respect to superiors, obedience, politeoess, iMid sel^- 
control, he is unquestionably the superior. On the teacher's first entrance among Japanese 
students who are unused to foreignersr he may notice some peculiarities, allowable in the 
Japanese code of etiquette, but repulsive to hioi; but these soon disappear or cease to an- 
noy. In fire, energy, manly independence, and all those positive virtues which are exhibited 
in action and not in abstinence, the Japanese student is quite inferior to the western 
student. 

In intellectual power and general ability, we are very much inclined to believe that the 
average Japanese student is the equal of the average western student. Even in the per- 
ception and conception of abstract ideas, we are inclined to think him not inferior, provided 
his knowledge of the vehicle employed — i. c, the language — be equal to that of hig rival. 
We have had two years of experience and observation of Japanese, American, and English 
students in the same class, and have not been able to detect any difference in their capa- 
bilities. Whether the Japanese student can hold his equal way throvgh the highest studies 
of a foreign university, whether he can go beyond a certain point Mid win independent 
conquests by his own intellect with ability equal to that of the foreigner, is a question not 
yet ripe for solution. To express any positive opinion on this point would be presumptuous, 
and would be almost tantamount to a decision of the question whether the Japanese intel- 
lect is peer to that of the Anglo-Saxon. Some Buckle or Lecky may decide the question a 
century or two hence, but its discussion can have no practical value at present. The neces- 
sary data upon which to found a conclusion must be furnished by the future ; they cer- 
tainly cannot be found in the past. 

It has been hard to hold the critic's pen while writing this article. We have striven to 
express unbiased truth, though many happy, many sad, memories have sorely tempted us 
to write only as admirer and friend. There seems no grander, no more sublime sight than 
we have seen in the youth of Japan leaving home and country to go to other lands, and 
there deny themselves comfort and ease to master the languages that would open to them 
a new world. We have seen them nobly toil, feeding the flame of their intense devotion 
with their own life's oil. One, two, three, a half-score, have we seen consume with the 
passion for knowledge, and, dying, regret not their loss, but that of their people, to whom 
they had hoped to bring back the sacred fire of knowledge and to kindle and pass on the 
torch in their own dearly-loved, but darkened, land. Some of their sepulchers are with their 
people and some are on alien but kindly soil. As critic, as friend, we ptaise the living ; 
but of the dead, what shall we say 7 There can be spoken no word so eloquent as their 
tombs. There can come to their native land no honor greater than their ashes and their 
fragrant memories. Abroad, there can nothing speak more eloquently the praises of their 
country, there can be no art or monument embodying the new life of Japan more grandly, 
more solemnly, than that burial-lot in the quiet college-city of New Brunswick, with its six 
marble shafts, on which are chiseled names strange to the sculptor, but familiar to the fel- 
low-countrymen of those who sleep beneath. 

To the dead, all honor ; to the living, all deserved praise. The foreign teacher in Japan, 
however discouraged and weary, finds his joy, his daily cheer, and his exceeding great 
reward in his students. To have led the humblest sons of Japan over the arduous road to 
knowledge, and thus to have helped on the civilization of this very interesting people, is an 
honor, even though his masters begrudge him appreciation or thanks. Whether in social 
exile in the interior, away from the stimulating energies and social pleasures of civilized 
life, or whether annoyed by men whose necessity alone tolerates him, the honor of being a 
teacher of such eager and grateful pupils must be and is sufficient. 

IV.— NATIVE TEACHERS. 

The study of foreign languages and science, though extremely important, constitutes but 
a part of education in Japan. A scheme of national instruction for this country must neces- 
sarily include more that refers to the education of the people in their own than in a foreign 
tongue. Only a small portion of the rising generation will obtain a knowledge of foreign 
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laogoafpM and science, and a still smaller number will be brought under the direct instmo*^ 
tion ^f foreign teachers. The rest, who constitute a vast majority, will, it is hoped, receiTiB 
the beat soit of education which an improved system of schools and instructors can famish 
them. 

To the creation of an improved system of public instruction in the vernacular and the 
training of a corps of qualified teachers, the best energies of the education-department are 
pledged and will doubtless be given. 

At present the demand for intelligent young men, able to speak a foreign language, trained 
to western methods, and instructed in western learning, is far greater than the supply. In a 
few years this will cease to be the case ; whereas, of natives well educated in their own lan- 
guage, there is not the slightest danger of there ever being too many. Hence the great im- 
portance of that department of the work of the Mombusho which relates to the supply- 
of native teachers. 

The new education in Japan will be radically different from the old ; hence the necessity 
for a new type of native teachers. The Japanese schools of the future will be organized on 
western principles and after western models, and foreign science and methods of instruction 
ore to be introduced. In these schools the old typical Japanese teacher will be an anachro- 
nism. 

The need of properly-qualified native instructors is one of the greatest, if not the greatest^ 
of the many needs of Japan. The sudden, almost violent, revolution in educational as well 
as political ideas, through which this country has passed, has discovered that sore need. It 
is quite safe to say that hitherto the western idea of a trained teacher and of a science ot 
teaching has been unknown to the natives of this country. 

That this is true seems to be abundantly proved by their persistence in employing men in 
their schools who were unfit to be teachers and also by their treatment of the professional 
teachers whom they brought from other countries. Further, their ideas of what an education 
ought to be were as different from the ideas now expressed in the school-systems of foreign 
nations as those of the mediaeval school-men differed from those of Herbert Spencer. 

So long as the old education of Japan consisted merely in obtaining what we consider the 
mere work* tools and so long as they made an end of what we count the means, it could not 
be expected that instructors, such as are now needed, should appear. Every foreigner who 
has attempted the study of the Japanese language knows by experience that teachers, such 
a^ are numbered by thousands at home, cannot, or rather could not, be found in Japan. 
However learned the native might be, however diligent and earnest his pupil, it was not 
possible to make a teacher and to master a language at the same time. The native, knowing 
nothing of his own language by critical or analytical study, and the idea that a language 
could be mastered in any other way than by slavish repetition being entirely new to him, 
was unable to impart to a foreigner what was perfectly familiar to himself. The helpless 
learner, by dint of much direct- and cross-questioning and at much expense of perspiration 
and patience, might succeed in making himself a pump-handle and in persuading his teacher 
to be a pump. Usually, however, the patience of the pupil became exhausted, and the native 
remained as before, a deep well of Japanese undefiled. 

The old typical Japanese teacher is rapidly passing away. Like the ripe scholar of other 
lands he has fallen out of his place, because his work was done. Learning was the chief 
qualification of the old native teacher ; skill, ability to impart his acquisitions, were his last 
requirements. His chief duty was to stuff and cram the minds of his pupils. To expand or 
develop the mental powers of a boy, to enlarge his mental vision, to teach him to think for 
himself, would have been doing precisely what it was the teacher's business to prevent. So 
long as education consisted in a tread-mill-round of committing to memory the Chinese clas- 
sics, learning to read Japanese history and government-edicts, to write, and to reckon on 
the abacus, such a thing as mental ^development was unknown. There was but one 
standard, the Chinese classics. Every departure from these was a false step, everything new 
must be wrong. Under the Sho-gun*s government, for centuries, the suppression of mental 
development was reduced to a system, if not to a science. That same usurpation which 
robbed the true ruler of this empire of his authority sought to crush all mental enterprise 
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and to shackle the intellect of Japan beyond all hope of ^owth. Science was never taught, 
mathematics was confined to the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. Independent thought 
and investigation were branded as criminal. The might of priestcraft hedged in the mind 
in the direction of metaphysical speculation. The Chinese classics dominated, with a despot* 
ism that can at the best be but faintly conceived by a foreigner, over the faeUd of politics 
and morals ; while the all-overshadowing power of the great usurper in Yedo prevented all 
historical research, study, or composition, except what related to the distant past. Shut off 
from all contact with other intellects, the '*ripe scholar " and the ** great teacher " of old 
Japan were but school-men. The intellect of this nation, like the arboreal wonders of the 
Japanese florist, with its tap-root cut, deprived of fertilizing moisture, and stinted as to soil, 
became like the admired dwarf -pines four inches high, and as gnarled and as curious as 
they. 

The manner of life of the old Japanese instructor was to squat on the floor with his five or 
six pupils about him on the same seat, who supported their elbows on a sort of table one 
foot high. Beginning with the first, he taught each pupil the pronunciation of the Chinese 
characters ; after the entire book had been committed to memory by sound, without any ref- 
erence to sense, the pupil began again, and learned from his teacher the meaning of the char- 
acters. On the third reading the book was expounded to the pupil. Barely did a class num- 
ber more than six pupils. The work of the teacher was simply oral communication and 
that of the pupil imitation ; memorizing and copying constituted a Japanese youth's educa- 
tion ; the old teachers of Japan and the Chinese scholars, though a very respectable body of 
men, did undoubtedly help to repress the intellect of their countrymen, and must be looked 
upon as co-workers with the bonze and the official spy. 

The old teacher poured in ; the new teacher must draw out ; the old teacher was a drill- 
master, the new one must be that and more ; the old one stifled questioning, the new one 
must encourage it. We believe it to be the right of every student to drain his instructor 
dry ; a scholar, unless manifestly endeavoring to waste the time of the teacher and class, 
should be heard and answered. The teacher should be very careful how he calls any ques* 
tion foolish. 

The native teacher of the future must depend less on traditional authority and more on 
the resources of a richly-furnished mind. He must be a student himself; he must be able 
to get out of the ruts ; he must be capable of developing the minds of youth, not merely of 
stuffing them ; he must welcome the appearance of an unusually bright and eager mind as 
a gem to be polished with extra care, and not as a stone to bo crushed into regulation-shape 
and size for the common turnpike-road. The new teacher must banish his pipe and pouch, 
his '' hibachi '* and tea-cups from the school-room ; he must taboo his lounges and abandon 
the habit of being regularly sick; he must stand up to his work. The great difference be- 
tween a foreigner and a Japanese is that one stands up to his work and the other sits down 
at it. He who can stand can do more and better work than he who sits. We have set 
forth our ideal of a teacher in a former paper. Is it too high for a Japanese to aspire to? 
We think not. 

The measures taken and the institution established to supply the need of good native 
teachers we have described at length elsewhere. Our former article on the Tokei normal 
schools details the method pursued and the system set on foot by the education-department, 
for which they deserve all praise. If the native officials are not in too great a hurry to dis- 
miss the foreigner who now serves them, their enterprise will undoubtedly turn out, as it 
now bids fair to do, a splendid success. That the young men now training there have it 
in them to make good teachers, we fully believe. The social customs of this country and 
the habits of the Japanese mind are invaluable aids to the native teacherj as we have in 
another article intimated they are to the foreign teacher. The temptations of the new 
Japanese teacher are that he will yield to ease and indolence, undervalue strict discipline, 
and be too easily satisfied to keep in the ruts of mere authority, and thus lead his pupils 
after him. We hold to the belief that scholars are largely what their teachers make them, 
provided they are not changed frequently. 

Every possible encouragement should be given both by the government and the people to 
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ekrato the social as well as the intellectnal standing of the teacher. In a coantrj like this, 
where the fj^vernment is creator and leader of pablic sentiment, most of this work must be 
done bj the personal enoonraffement of high officials. It is yeiy gratifying^ to know that 
His Majesty the Emperor and the Empress have so conspicuously shown their great interest 
in education by visits of inspection to the chief schools of Tokei. " It is the prerog^ati ve of 
royalty to do good by presence alone." Besides this, one who reads of the frequent and 
often generous private contributions to the cause of education in Japan cannot but believe 
that the coming native teacher will be appreciated. Certainly the mission of the teacher in 
Japan is a noble one, and to be envied. His country is passing through social revolutions 
in which he may be not only a helper, but in a large sense a leader. To be one of the 
** beginners of a better time," to be in the advance of a new and nobler civilization, to rescne 
his fellow-countrymen from superstition and to shield them from priestcraft, both native and 
foreign, is a high and glorious aspiration. To all, then, whether enjoying the advantages 
of the excellent course of the Tokei normal schools or whether attempting self-development 
nnder foreign helpers abroad or -at home, we send fraternal greeting^ and congratulations. 
We hope that soon it may be said of Japan as emphatically as Brougham said it of 
England, *' the school-master is abroad in the land." The teacher*s office is even more 
honorable than the soldier's, in that he defends his country from ignorance, a foe worse 
than foreign enemies. The teacher may be greater than the civil ruler ; for while one governs 
all kinds of citizens, the teacher makes good ones. That it is in the power of Japan, nnder 
that divine Providence that is no respecter of nations, to produce as noble specimens of the 
teacher's calling as are Wolsey, Hopkins, or Hadley in America, and as Temple, Arnold, 
or Jowett are in England, we do not doubt. Such men, however, are but growths of the 
social soil and mental atmosphere of their respective countries. To help in preparing tho 
soil and atmosphere necessary to grow the men, character, and intellects who will adorn 
Japan as the western lands are adorned, is the work of honor and difficulty which now de- 
volves on the department of education. 
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LETTER 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ D. C, June 15, 1875. 

Sir: I beg leave here with to traQsmit for your consideration the follow- 
ing interesting summarized statements of the condition of education in 
Belgium, Russia, Turkey, Servia, and Egypt^ and to recommend that 
the same be published. Some of this information has been furnished 
in manuscript to parties wishing it. That in reference to Belgium ia 
gathered from official documents procured in connection with my visit 
there. The labor of translation has been performed by Mr. Herman 
Jacobson. 

Eemote as these nations are from us, diverse as they are from ours in 
the form of their government and the pursuits of heir people, their 
experiences unite with ours in bearing testimony to the truth that next 
to nature itself, education shapes national character and determines 
national prosperity. 

If sanitary science, as it matures, turns to the educator as largely 
responsible for whatever is accomplished in brain-building, statesman- 
ship, from whatever quarter it gathers facts, finds them illustrating the 
great responsibility of the educator in building nations. 

Agriculture, manufactures^ commerce, wealth in any or all of its 
forms, may be selected as the chief means of national greatness, but the 
political fabric will be found to rest on a foundation of hay, wood, and 
stubble if the schoolmaster has not been abroad and laid the corner- 
stone in the intelligence and virtue of the people. The extent and 
character of their education will at once shape and measure all else that 
concerns them. 

Education is, therefore, the foremost means to any great national 
end. 

The education of the people clearly is more and more recognized as 
a factor in determining the power of one nation to cope with another. 

England has found German clerks specially trained for commercial 
pursuits winning success in conducting trade in India over her own 
sons, who have not had the advantages of similar commercial education 
at home. 

Moreover, if the proposition herein stated, to use education in its 
broadest sense for transforming the peoples of Central Asia to loya^^ 



subjects of the Czar, is carried out, Englisli East ludiau policy will doubt- 
less wake up to the fact that it has not taken Eussia two centuries to 
discover the secret of final success in the struggle for supremacy in 
the East. 

The summary in regard to Eussia is drawn from articles by Professor 
de Laveleye,* of the University of Liege, a well-knowu writer upon 
education. 

The article on Turkey, by M. de Salve, is from a French standpoint, 
and does not treat education exactly as it would be viewed by an Ameri- 
can or English observer. But I have thought it all the more important 
to present it here, as it seems to supplement and confirm the statements 
already given to American educators in the several reports from 
this Office. It also contains many facts which have not been brought 
to the attention of the American public. 

Passing to Servia, the reader will be struck with the rapid develop- 
ment of national energy and its intimate connection with the several 
steps of progress in the educational system. 

Turning to Turkey, the facts showing educational effort will indicate 
whatever there is of national progress, while those pointing to the lack 
of intelligence will stand as indexes of national decay. 

The summary of educational facts in regard to Egypt, presented by 
an article from the pen of Dr. V. E. Dor, is also a French view, 
but is believed to have fewer omissions of what other observers would 
see than the previous paper, and is a monograph of rare merit. Indeed, 
it is undoubtedly the best statement that has been made in regard to 
the present condition of education in Egypt. Both of these papers are 
supplemented by information gathered by an American traveler, both 
from our consuls and from his own observations in Egypt and Turkey. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 



Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Approved and publication ordered. 



Commissioner. 



C. DELANO, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



* fimile de Laveleye is a member of the Koyal Academy of Belgium, author of the 
work L'instruction du peuple, (Paris, 1872,) in which he reviews the systems of educa- 
tion in all countries of the world, devoting a large space to the United States, and 
giving a remarkably fair description of our systems and methods, and of their results. 
He is also the author of many well-known works on political and rural ecouomy, 
history, and literature. 
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BELGIUM. 

[CoustitutioDal monarchy, (kingdom:) Area, 11,313 square miles; population, 
5,021,336. Capital, Brussels; population, 314,077. Minister of public instruction, the 
minister of the interior, Ch. Delcour.] 

COMPOSITION OF THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 

The ministry of the interior is composed of several bureaus, viz : The 
bureau of accounts and pensions ; of communal and provincial affiiirs ; 
of militia and general statistics ; of public instruction ; of sciences, litera- 
ture, and fine arts; and of agriculture and industry. 

The bureau of public instruction has 1 director, 1 honorary director, 
2 chiefs of division, 2 chiefs of bureau^ and 4 clerks. Among the chiefs 
of bureau there is M. Leon Lebon, author of a number of well-known 
works on educational subjects. There are 4 inspectors of instruction, 
viz : 3 of intermediate instruction and 1 of primary normal schools. 
M. A. von Hasselt, a poet and author, who died December 1, 1874, filled 
the latter position. 

PRI^IAEY INSTRUCTION. 

The basis of the present system of primary instruction is the law of 
September 23, 1842. 

The inspection of primary schools, as regards instruction and admin- 
istration, is in the hands of the communal authorities and of inspectors 
and, as regards religion and morals, in the hands of men appointed by 
the heads of the different denominations. 

There is in every province a provincial inspector of primary instruc- 
tion appointed by the King. He inspects at least once a year all the 
schools of the province. He communicates with the cantonal inspectors? 
who are subordinate to him. 

The provinces are divided into districts, each composed of one or 
more cantons, each having its inspector, who is appointed for three 
years by the government on the recommendation of the provincial gov- 
ernment. The cantonal inspector communicates with the communal 
administration, visits the schools of his districts at least twice a year, 
and keeps a diary of his inspections, which must at any time be open to 
the provincial inspector. The cantonal inspector holds at least once a 
quarter a conference of all the teachers of his district, where educa- 
tional methods, text-books, &c., are discussed. Once a year these confer- 
ences are presided over by the provincial inspector. 

The provincial inspectors assemble once a year under the presidency 
of the minister of the interior. This assembly is called the central coia- 
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mittee of instruction. Each inspector presents the report of his prov- 
ince, and the assembly discusses new text-books, methods, &c. 

Every year a competition is opened in each province between the 
pupils of the highest class of the primary schools. The number of 
competitors is at the rate of 1 to 5 pupils, half of them being designated 
by the teacher and half by casting lot. The examining jury is pre- 
sided over by the provincial inspector. Stipends of 200 francs each 
are granted to those pupils who pass the examination satisfactorily, to 
enable them to pursue their studies in a normal school. 

The law provides that every commune must support at least one pri- 
mary school, where gratuitous instruction to all those children belong- 
ing to the commune whose parents cannot afford to pay anything, is 
given in religion, reading, writing, elements of French, Flemish, or Ger- 
man language, (according to the different localities,) arithmetic, and 
legal system of weights and measures. The communal council appoints 
the teacher and has the right to suspend him for three months, during 
which time the government decides whether the suspension is to be defi- 
nite or not. The school-age is between 7 and 14. 

Schools for adults. — By the law of September 1, 1866, modified by 
later laws, the communal councils are obliged to establish special schools 
for adults. These schools are to be kept in the primary-school-honse 
and by the primary-school-teacher, and are subject to the same inspec- 
tion as the primary' schools. All schools for adults must have two 
divisions, viz, an elementary and a superior one. Instruction is to be 
given free of charge in the elementary division in reading; writing; 
arithmetic; legal system of weights and measures; elements of French, 
Flemish, or German, (according to the localities;) and in the superior 
division in French, Flemish, or German ; arithmetic ; drawing; elements 
of geography and history, especially of Belgium ; the constitution of 
Belgium; and hygiene. For females, the knowledge of needle-work is 
substituted in place of the constitution. 

Normal scliooU, — By royal decrees of April 10 and November 20, 1843, 
two State normal schools have been established, one at Lierre for the 
Flemish portion of the population, and one at Nivelles for the Walloon 
portion. By later laws normal sections have been established in con- 
nection with a number of primary schools, and by a law of October 25, 
1855, the establishment of normal schools for female teachers by pri- 
vate or religious corporations has been sanctioned. Besides these, there 
are also private normal schools for male teachers. 

The course of instruction in the State normal schools occupies three 
years and embraces the following subjects : Religion and morals ; sacred 
history and church-history; reading; writing; book-keeping; French, 
Flemish, or German grammar; geography, especially of Belgium; his- 
tory, especially of Belgium; arithmetic, with special regard to commer- 
cial transactions; legal system of weights and measures; elements of 
algebra and geometry; elements of natural sciences as applied to evory- 
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day life; horticulture; theory of education ; methodsofinstructiou; school- 
hygiene; the constitution of Belgium; drawing; vocal music; and gym- 
nastics. Each school has a director and a number of professors, who are 
appointed by the King. The students live and board in the school, for 
which they pay a certain amount fixed by special regulations. Exam- 
inations are held at the end of every half-yearly term, and a final exam- 
ination at the end of the whole course, when students who pass it satis- 
factorily receive a certificate. The normal sections at i)resent differ but 
little from the normal schools except in name. The course of instruc- 
tion in the normal schools for females also takes up three years and 
embraces all the subjects taught in the normal schools for males, adding 
to it instruction in needlework, &c. 

STATISTICS OF PRIMARY ITsSTBUCTION. 

The number of primary schools in 1869 (the most recent statistics) is 
5,G41, (being an average of 1.12 schools to every 1,000 inhabitants,) with 
10,576 teachers and 593,379 pupils, (being an average of 11.7 pupils to 
every 100 inhabitants.) 

The number of schools for adults is 2,620, (an average of 4.S schools 
to every 10,000 inhabitants,) with 217,168 pupils, (an average of 43.2 to 
every 1,000 inhabitants.) 

The number of infant-schools (maintained by the communes and by 
private aid) is 609, with 60,570 pupils. 

The number of normal schools for primary instruction is 37, viz : 14 
for male teachers and 23 for female teachers, (2 State normal schools, 5 
normal sections, 7 private normal schools for males and 23 private nor- 
mal schools for females,) with a total of 1,896 students, viz, 1,192 males 
and 704 females. 

The total expenditure for primary instruction during 1869 was- 
8,002,043.07 francs, ($1,600,408,) distributed in the following manner: 
central government, 3,327,912.97 francs; provincial governments, 
318,268.90 francs; communes, 2,934,185.20 francs; school-fees by schol- 
ars able to pay them, 935,750.54 francs; private munificence, 358,387.73 
francs ; balance from last year, 217,537.73 francs. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE MINISTRY" OF JUSTICE. 

Besides the primary schools enumerated above there are a number of 
such schools under the ministry of justice, viz : prison-schools, hospital- 
schools, and almshouse schools. The number of these schools in 1869 
was 6,564, viz, 3,713 for boys and 2,851 for girls. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE MINISTRY OF WAR. 

Every regiment of the Belgian army has its school, where illiterates 
can learn at least reading, writing, and arithmetic. During the year 
1870, 2,541 soldiers attended these schools, of w^hom 306 were enUxi^V^ 
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illiterate, while 2,235 had a knowledge of reading, writing, and arith. 
metic. Besides these schools for adnlts, there are in the larger gar- 
risons primary schools for the children of soldiers. The school-age in 
these establishments is between 12 and 14 and the condition of admis- 
sion is a knowledge of reading and writing. In 1870, these schools 
were attended by 241 scholars. 

STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 

The number of young men of the age of 21 presenting themselves for 
military service in 1871 was 44,696. Of this number, 10,027 could neither 
read nor write, 2,319 could only read, 15,823 read and write, 15,716 had 
a better education, and of 811 the degree of education was not ascer- 
tained ; 70.56 per cent, therefore could at lea«t read and write and 5.19 
per cent, could only read. 

INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION. 

The basis of intermediate instruction is the organic law of June I^ 
1850, modified by succeeding laws. 

The intermediate schools are either government-schools, those of a 
higher grade being called royal atheneums and those of a lower grade, 
intermediate schools, (Scales moyennes.) The provincial or communal in- 
termediate schools of the higher grade are called colleges (collies) and 
those of the lower grade intermediate schools. They are either provin- 
cial or communal establishments aided by the state, or establishments 
supported entirely by the provinces or communes, or priv^ate institutions 
aided by the communes. 

The administration of the royal atheneums and of the royal inter- 
mediate schools is entirely in the hands of the government. The provin- 
icial or communal establishments, aided by the state, must conform to 
the following conditions : The school must adopt the course of studies 
prescribed by the government ; the text-books used, the internal regu- 
lations, the distribution of the course of studies, and the financial 
status must be approved of by the government; otherwise the adminis- 
tration is left to the provincial, communal, or private authorities. 

The highest authority for all intermediate schools is the council of 
improvement of intermediate instruction, {conseil de perfectionnement cle 
rinstruction moyenne.) This council is composed of ten members, prom- 
inent educators and men of science, appointed by the minister of the 
interior and presided over by him. The council has to give advice as 
regards the course of studies, has to examine the text-books, gives in- 
structions to the inspectors, and discusses all matters of interest pertain- 
ing to the.intermediate schools. 

The directors of all intermediate schools, private or government, mast 
have a certificate of professor of intermediate instruction and tbe 
teachers must have a certificate of having attended a university. Every 
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three years a report on iutermediate schools is presented to the Belgian 
parliament. 

There are three inspectors of intermediate instruction, viz : One in- 
spector-general, one for mathematical and natural sciences, and one for 
the " humanities,^' languages, literature, history, &c. The atheneums 
are inspected at least once a year by each of the three inspectors and 
all the other intermediate schools at least once a year by one of them. 

Courses of instruction, — The course of instruction in the atheneums is 
divided in two sections, viz, the section of the humanities and the sec- 
tion of professional studies. The former comprises : Religion; laws of 
rhetorics and poetry ; Greek, Latin, French, Flemish, or German ; ele- 
mentary mathematics; arithmetic; algebra, as far as equations of 
the second degree ; geometry; trigonometry; natural philosophy; uni- 
versal history; Belgian history; ancient and modern geography; geog- 
raphy of Belgium; constitution and administration of Belgium ; special 
study of modern languages, such as German and English; drawing and 
calligraphy; vocal music; and gymnastics. This section has seven 
classes, each of one years duration, and the number of hours per week 
varies between twenty and thirty. 

The section of professional studies comprises : Religion ; rhetoric ; 
French, Flemish, German, and English ; elementary mathematics, ana- 
lytical geometry, descriptive geometry, spherical trigonometry, all with 
their application to the arts, industry, and commerce ; elements of nat- 
ural philosophy, mechanics, chemistry, natural history, and astronomy ; 
book-keeping ; elements of commercial law and political economy ; his- 
tory and geography, especially of Belgium; drawing; calligraphy; vocal 
music; and gymnastics. This section has one preparatory class and 
two subdivisions, viz, the lower one, comprising three classes of one year 
each, and the higher, comprising four classes of one year each. The 
number of hours per week varies between twenty-eight and thirty-four. 

The course of studies in the intermediate schools usually opens in the 
beginning of October and closes during the second week in August. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION. 

There are four normal schools for intermediate instruction, viz, two 
normal courses — one normal school of humanities and one normal school 
of sciences. The course of instruction in the normal courses lasts two 
years and embraces the following subjects : First year. French ; Flem- 
ish ; geogi^aphy and history, especially those of Belgium ; arithmetic, 
and its application to business ; algebra, as far as equations of the sec- 
ond degree; plane geometry ; book-keeping; commercial law; elements 
of natural philosophy; drawing, especially linear drawing; calligraphy. 
Second year. Pedagogics and methodics ; French ; Flemish ; algebra 
continued; trigonometry; surveying; elements of mechanics and chem- 
istry ; natural history. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LI^QE, 



FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 



Studies. 



Hours per week. 



First 
term. 






Second 
term. 



Studies required for the examinatiou of candidate preparatory to the doctor's 
exatuiuatiou : 

History of French literature 

Latiu philological and literary exercises 

Political history of antiquity 

Psychology 

Logics 



2 
2 
3 
4 



Morals 

Roman antiquities with a view to their political institutions 

Greek philological and literary exercises 

Political history of the middle ages 

Political history of Belgium 

Studies required for the doctor's examination : 

Latin literature 

Greek literature 

History of ancient literature 

Greek antiquities 

General and special metaphysics 

History of ancient and modern philosophj' 

Studies not comprised in the above examinations : 

Flemish literature 

Archieology 

Modern political history 

Political economy 

JE^thetics 



3 

1 
o 

Mr 

2 

3 
o 

o 

3 
3 

2 



•• 



(*> 



Roman religious, military, <fcc., antiquities 
Oriental literature 



0) 



o 
3 






.1 
o 

1 



o 
o 



* Not yet determined. 



t See law-facultv. 



FACULTY OF LAW. 



Studies. 



Studies required for the candidate's examination : 

Modern political history 

Historical introduction to the course of civil law 

General principles of civil law 

General review of law, Roman law and its history 

Natural law or philosophy of law 

Studies required for the first doctors examination 

Modem civil law 

Public law of Belgium 

Political economy 

The pandects 

20-2 



Hours per wtek 



First 
term. 



4i 

3 

4.i 



4i 



St'0(nul 
term. 



I 



3 
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Faculty op law— Continned. 



Studies. 



Hours per week. 



First 
term. 



Studios required for the second doctor's examiQation : 

Criminal law 

Legal procedure '. 

Commercial law 

Modem civil law 

Studies required for the degree of doctor of political and administrative sciences : 

Public law of Belgium 

Administrative law .' 

Political economy 

InternationaJ law 

Studies required for the title of notary : 
Civil law 



Organic and financial laws used by notaries 



4i 
3 

3 



Second 
term. 



4* 
3 
3 
4i 



(*) 



3 



* Not yet determined. 



FACULTY OP SCIENCES. 



Studies. 



Studies required for a candidate of natural sciences : 



Ps jxholopy 

Inorganic chemistry .. 
Organic chemistry . . . . 
Experimental physics 
Botany , 



Zoology 

^f incralogy 

Studios required for a candidate of physical and mathematical sciences : 
Psychology 



Higher algebra 

Analytical geometry 

Experimental physics 

Statics 

Descriptive geometry 

Differential and integral calculus. 

Inorganic chemistry 

Mineralogy 



Studios required for a doctor of natural sciences : 

A more thorough course of organic chemistry 

A more thorough course of inorganic chemistry 

Comparative anatomy 

Comparative physiology 

Vegetable anatomy and physiology 

^Mineralogy 



Geology 

Phj'sical astronomy 

2 B 



* See oouree of BpQo\a\ ftcVioo\%. 



Hours per week. 



First 
term. 



H 



4 
4J 



4i 



(*) 



4^ 



Second 
term. 



ik 



4k 



4* 



<h 



4h 
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Faculty of sciences — Continued. 



Studies. 



Studies required for a doctor of physical and mathomatical scienoes : 
Higher analysis, integral and differential calculus, calculus of variations, elliptical 

functions and probabilities 

Analytical mechanics • 

Jiathematioal ph^'sics 

Astronomy 



Hours per week. 



Second 
term. 




3 



FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 



Studies. 



Studies required for a candidate of medicine and surgery : 

Human anatomy, histology 

Human physiology, comparative physiology 

Elements of comparative anatomy 

Pharmacology 

Descriptive human anatomy 

Anatomical demonstrations, (dissecting) 

Studios required for the Urst doctor's examination : 

General pathology , 

General therapeutics 

Special pathology 

•General pathological anatomy 

Studies required for the second doctor's examination : 

Surgical pathology 

theory of midwifery 

Public and private hygiene 

Medical law, comprising toxicology , 

Studies required for the third doctor's examination : 

Internal clinics , 

External clinics , 

Obstetrical clinics 

Ophthalmalogical clinics 

'Surgical operations 

Studies required for pharmaciitts : 

'Theoretical pharmacy 

Practical pharmacy 



Hours per week. 



First 
term. 



3 
3 



5 
6 

4i 
4| 
4i 
3 

G 

4i 



9 

8 



(*) 



H 



4k 



Second 
term. 



3 
4i 



r> 



f) 



4^ 



(*) 



o 

mm 

4i 
3 

4^ 

♦) 

B 

45 
4 

4i 

4i 



* Not yet determined. 

The total expenditure for the state-universities iu 1870 was 800,017. 94: 
francs. 

For special schools connected with the university, see paragraph 
" Special schools." 

The number of so-called free universities is two, viz: the free univer- 
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sity of Brussels, esfcaWished in 1834, aud the Catholic university of 
Louvain, established in 1855. The coarse of studies in these two univer- 
sities is very similar to that of the state-universities, and they confer the 
same degrees, only differing as regards their administration, the free 
university of Brussels being managed by a coancil of administration 
composed of twenty members, the mayor of Brussels being the presi- 
dent ; seven of the members are life-members, appointed by the council 
of administration from among the founders and supporters of the uni- 
versity. The city-council of Brussels pays an annual subsidy of 50,000 
francs and the provincial coancil of Brabant of 10,000 francs towards 
the support of this aniversity ; the rest of the expenses is met by the 
uterest of the fund presented by the founders, by donations, and by the 
students' fees, amounting to about the same as in the state-universities. 
The Catholic university at Louvain has a fifth faculty, viz, an extra 
faculty of theology, and is in charge of the Catholic authorities. 

Statistics of Belgian universities. 



Universities. 



Stato-univorsities : 
Glient 



FACULTIE8, WITH NUMBER OF 8TUDF.XT8 IN EACH. 



Lic'pjo 



Total 



Free aniversities 

Jinissels 

Louvain 



Total 



Grand total 



Philosophy 

and 
literature. 


Sciences. 


Law. 


Medicine. 


Theology. 


Total. 


• 

31 


35 
96 


73 
124 


71 
117 




210 


81 




418 








113 


131 


197 


198 




628 








62 


103 
165 


229 
207 


141 
227 




535 


106 

9 


142 


847 


166 


268 


436 


368 


142 


1,382 


280 


399 


633 


566 


142 


2,010 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Industrial iiistruction. — There are a number of special schools con- 
nected with the state-univerSjities, as the school of civil engineering, 
connected with the University of Ghent, established 1838. This school 
comprises a preparatory division — called the preparatory school — a school 
called the special school of civil engineering, and a school of arts and 
manufactures. The preparatory school is intended to prepare young 
men for the two other schools ; the special school of civil engineering is 
intended for young men who wish to become engineers in the royal engi- 
neer-corps for bridges and roads, who wish to enter the railroad- service, 
or who wish to obtain the degree of civil engineer or architectural engi- 
neer. The school of arts and manufactures ia dfe^\.vci%^ lQi^>Q«\a^^^\^^ 
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iutend to obtain the diploma of iadastrial engineer or \ lerely desire 
to acquire a more scientific knowledge of industry. 

At the head of the school there is a director and a council of improve- 
ment of studies, consisting of five members, appointed by the ministry 
of the interior. The course of instruction in the preparatory school 
lasts two years and comprises the following subjects: experimental 
physics and elements of mathematical physics ; descriptive geometry 
and its applicatio n to shading, perspective, stone-cutting, and timber 
work; organic and inorganic chemistry; applied chemistry; elements <tf 
civil architecture, higher algebra, analytical geometry; elements of 
astronomy and geodesy; difi[*erential and integral calculus ; analysis; ele* 
ments of machinery ; elementary and analytical mechanics ; calculation 
of probabilities ; and social arithmetic. The course of instruction in the 
special school of civil engineering lasts two years. This school has two 
sections, the first intended for pupil-engineers, (devea-inginieursj) and 
the second for the education of civil engineers or architectural engineers. 
The school has an inspector of stud ies and the course of instruction em- 
braces the following subjects : civ il architecture, history of architecture, 
mineralogy, geology, industrial chemistry, industrial physics, social 
economy, administrative law, hydraulics, construction of machinery, 
stability of constructions, machinery, steam-engines, the construction 
and working of railroads, constructing roads, bridges, canals, and 
harbors. 

The school of arts and manufactures has a three-years course, and 
embraces the application of science s to general and special branches of 
industry. It is placed under the immediate superintendence of the in. 
specter of studies of the school of civil engineering. 

The school of arts, manufactures, and mining connected with the 
university of Lidge was established in 1838. It has a director, council 
on improvement of studies, and three inspectors of studies. It has 
three divisions, viz : a preparatory school, a special school of arts and 
manufactures, and a special school of mining. The course of instruc- 
tion is the same in the two first- mentioned schools as in those connected 
with the University of Ghent. The special school of mining has a three- 
years course, which embraces the following subjects: the searching and 
working of mines, mineralogy, industrial economy, industrial organic 
chemistry, industrial inorganic chemistry, assaying, metallurgy, indus. 
trial physics, industrial architecture, construction of machinery, applied 
mechanics, and working of railroads. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS. 

The number of industrial schools is 26; they are almost exclusively 
communal institutions, receiving aid from the government, which has 
the general superintendence and the right of inspection. The course of 
instruction lasts two to four years and is given entirely free of charge. 
It generally embraces the following subjects: mathematics, mecLanics, 
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pliysics, chemistry, book-keeping, drawing/ and modeling, and in some 
schools, also, mining, metallargy, and architecture. 

An institution peculiar to Belgium are the workshops for learning 
trades, (ateliers d^apprentissage.) The origin of these workshops was the 
hopeless condition of the weavers in -Flanders about 1830, who were 
suffering much in consequence of the introduction of machinery. A 
private association was then formed which aimed at spreading the 
knowledge of improved methods of weaving ; the government soon took 
the matter in hand, and numerous workshops were established through- 
out the country, where skillful weavers instructed young men in the im. 
proved methods of weaving. Many of these workshops are institutions 
entirely supported by government, and others are supported by the 
provincial or communal authorities or by private individuals, but all of 
them are under government-supervision. In many of these workshops 
instruction is also given in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other ele- 
mentary subjects during the evening-hours. 

In this connection the Industrial Museum at Brussels must be men- 
tioned. It was founded in 1826 and re-organized in 1841, and contains 
physical and chemical instruments, machinery of every kind, and a 
technological library. Since 1846 a drawing-school is connected with 
it and since 1852 free lectures are delivered in the evenings on physics, 
chemistry, mechanics, political economy, and hygiene, which are very 
well attended. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

There is one state agricultural school at Gembloux, founded in 1860. 
This school is located in large and well-arranged buildings and has a 
model farm and garden, and in the neighborhood are large distilleries 
breweries, and sugar-manufactories, thus affording the students an oppor- 
tunity of becom i ng acquainted with these branches of industry. The con- 
ditions of admission are the age of 16 and a good knowledge of the ele- 
mentary branches, geometry, and geography. The time of entering is the 
1st October. The institution is in the charge of the ministry of the 
interior. Students who board in the institution pay 700 francs annu- 
ally. At the end of the course, examinations are held and diplomas of 
*^ agricultural engineer'' given to the successful candidates. The course 
of instruction lasts three years and embraces the following subjects : 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, stereometry, surveying, elements 
of mechanics, linear drawing, construction of agricultural implements, 
rural architecture, drainage, irrigation, physics, meteorology, inorganic 
and organic chemistry applied to agriculture, agricultural technology, 
mineralogy, geology, zoology, botany, all with their relation to agricul- 
ture ; anatomy, physiology, hygiene, breeding, raising, and improving 
of domestic animals; general and special agriculture, forest-culture, 
horticulture, and arboriculture; agricultural and forest-economy, various 
systems of culture, rotation of crops ; agricultural laws \ a^tic^si^x^x!^ 
book-keeping. The instruction given te 1ool\i \i);i^OT^\ARsi\ «^^ ^x^^^^^^* 
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There are two schools of * horticulture, one at Yilvorde and one at 
Ghent, established by a decree of the minister of the interior in 1855. 
The conditions of admission are the age of 17, good bodily health, a 
perfect knowledge of French and of all the elementary branches. The 
annual charge is about 100 francs, which is, of course, only a nominal 
charge, as the students are lodged and boarded free of expense. The 
course of instruction occupies three years, is both theoretical and prac- 
tical, and embraces the following subjects: French, Flemish, arithmetic^ 
book-keeping, botany, architecture of hot-houses and gardens, flower- 
culture, culture of vegetables, hot-house-gardening, fruit-culture. Con- 
nected with each school are large gardens, nurseries, arboretums, hot- 
houses, museums, and libraries. 

ART-INSTEUCTION. 

There are two academies of the fine arts, one at Brussels and the other 
at Antwerp, both under the direction of the government. The object of 
these academies is to give gratuitous instruction in painting, sculptnre 
architecture, and engraving, and the sciences relating to these arts, to 
spread the taste for art, and to encourage and protect those who engage 
in its pursuit. Councils of administration, most of whose members are 
appointed by the King, are charged with the superintendence of these 
academies. The course of instruction is given by professors appointed by 
the King, is of indefinite length, and embraces the following subjects: his- 
torical x)ainting, drawing, sculpture, genre-painting, landscape-painting, 
portrait-painting, picturesque anatomy, architectural painting, architec- 
ture, naval architecture, engraving on wood, steel- and copper-engraving, 
proportions of the human body, principles of ornaments, modeling, pic- 
turesque perspective, history, antiquities and costumes, aesthetics and 
general literature, comparative architecture, and geometry. 

The taste for art is also fostered by the royal museums of paintings 
and sculpture at Brussels, by the Koyal Museum of Antiquities in the 
same city, and by a number of provincial, municipal, and private muse- 
ums in every part of the country. 

Lower art-instruction is given in drawing-schools chiefly maintained 
by the communal or provincial authorities, at present numbering up 
wards of fifty, where gratuitous instruction in drawing and kindred 
branches is given. 

There are two royal conservatories of music, at Brussels and at Liege 
managed by committees appointed by the King, under the supervision, 
of the ministry of the interior. Each has a director and a number of 
professors. The object of these institutions is to give gratuitous instruc- 
tion in music and encourage and elevate the musical taste. The length 
of the course is indefinite. It embraces the following subjects : thorough 
bass, harmony, singing, Italian language, elocution, violin, violoncello, 
double-bass, piano, organ, French horn, trombone, clarionet, saxophone, 
hautboy, flute, bassoon, trumpet, &c. 
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BUSINESS-INSTRUCTION. 

Book-keepiDg and kindred branches are taught in many schools.. 
There is a superior commercial institute at Antwerp, established in 
1852, for the acquirement of the higher branches of commercial knowl- 
edge, at the joint expense and under the immediate patronage of the 
Belgian government and of the municipality of the city of Antwerp. 

The practical and theoretical course of instruction extends over two 
years and embraces the following subjects : book-keeping; commercial 
correspondence, in French and English; commercial transactions of 
every kind; description of merchantable articles and produce; political 
economy and statistics; commercial and industrial geography ; general 
principles of law; Spanish, Italian, German, and English commercial and 
maritioie legislations compared; principles of international law ; legis- 
lations of customs; ship-building and fittingout. The entering-fee is 25 
francs per annum, and the general subscription for the first year is 200 
francs and for the second year 250. Candidates can enter at any period 
of the year, but no reduction is made in the terms. Examinations for 
admission take place only once a year, at the beginning of October, 
before a commission appointed by the government and presided over 
by the director of the institution. The subjects of this examination 
are : a composition in French and a translation from French into Ger- 
man and English; physical geography; commercial arithmetic; elements 
of algebra, geometry, book-keeping; rudiments of natural philosophy 
and of chemistry; rudiments of universal history. These conditions are 
modified in favor of foreigners, especially as regards languages. The 
students do not live in the institution, but board in the city. A final 
examination is held at the end of the second year, at which examiners 
specially nominated by the government deliver certificates to such stu- 
dents as pass the requisite examination ; and any student who has dis- 
played special proficiency may obtain a stipend enabling him to travel 
abroad during several years at the expense of the government and with 
the title of consular pupil. 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 

There are three institutions for military instruction, all under the 
supervision of the ministry of war, viz, the school of war, (eoole de guerre^) 
the military school, and the school for non-commissioned officers of the 
infantry and cavalry, the first intended for the education of staffofficers,^ 
the second for the education of commissioned officers of the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and the last for the education of non- 
commissioned officers. The course of instruction in the two first-men- 
tioned schools embraces: fortification, topography, geodesy, calcula- 
tion of probabilities, political and military geography, staff-service, 
higher administration, military history, tactics and strategy, artiller^^ 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, general \\\a\.OT^^^twv^ \\\Rjt^^»-^^A 
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hygiene, knowledge of horses, English, German, and drawing; and the 
coarse of instruction in thelast-mentioned schools embraces mathematics, 
linear drawing, geography, history, French, and Flemish. 

NAUTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

There are two schools of navigation, viz, at Antwerp and Ostende. 
Scholars are admitted annually during the second weeks of March and 
October. Instruction is given free of charge in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, nautical astronomy, navigation, 
rigging, stowage, naval steam-engines, commerce, meteorology, English, 
keeping of the log-book, practical exercises, cruises on the ocean, &c. 
At the end of the course an examination is held and successful candi- 
dates receive certificates as first or second lieutenants or captains. 

Statistics qf special schools. 

StadeDts. 

Special school of civil engineeriDg, University of Ghent 173 

School of arts and manufac tares, University of Ghent 63 

School of arts and mannfactnres, University of Li^ge 211 

Special school of mines, University of Li^ge 35 

State agricnltnral school at Gemblonx 79 

Two schools of horticnlture, Vilvorde and Ghent 39 

School of veterinary surgery at Cnreghem 78 

Royal Academy of the Fine Arts at Antwerp 1,588 

Sixty-nine drawing-academies and schools 9,389 

Conservatory of music at Brussels 538 

Conservatory of music at Lidge 811 

Military school at Brassels 97 

Two schools of navigation at Antwerp and Ostende 70 

Total 13,171 

INSTITUTIONS FOB DEAF MUTES AND THE BLIND. 

There are in Belgium no public institutions for deaf mutes and the 
blind, but the nine institutions which exist have all been founded and 
are supported by private individuals, aided by the state, provincial, 
and municipal authorities. 

AGRICULTUEAL REFORM-SCHOOLS. 

There are two agricultural reform-schools supported by the govern- 
ment, one at Euysselede for 500 boys, and one at Beernem for 400 girls 
and children between the ages of 2 and 7. The pupils are instructed 
in agriculture, needlework, housekeeping, and various useful trades. 

CRfeCHES IN BELGIUM. 

During the last thirty years quite a number of creches (mangers, in 
remembrance of the manger of Bethlehem) have been founded in most 
countries of Europe, but especially in France and Belgium. They are 
all managed and supported either by private individuals or corporations. 
A complete series of reports of the famous creche Marie-Henriette, 
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(named after the Queea of Belgium,) at Antwerp, from 1867-72, has 
come to hand, from which we extract the following : 

During the year 1866 the cholera had made great ravages in Belgiam, bat especially 
iu the city of Antwerp. The misery produced by this epidemic was very great among 
the poorer classes of the population. Many infants were deprived either of a father or 
a mother, and, while the parent was obliged to be absent the whole day to earn a 
scanty livelihood, these poor little infants were left in the charge of careless neigh- 
bors, who wanted high pay for their services, but who, in most cases, let the infants 
suffer from cold and hunger. The same was the case in the family of many a poor 
working-man whose house had escaped the dreadful scourge, but whose great poverty 
made it necessary for his wife to go out likewise during the day, in order to contrib- 
utc towards the maintenance of the family. When these facts became known, a num- 
ber of benevolent ladies and gentlemen met to propose a remedy, and this remedy was 
the creche. This first meeting took place on the 4th November, 1866, and on January 
23, 1367, the cr^he was solemnly opened. Since that year it has continued to flour- 
isli, and has accommodated, in all, up to the year 1872, 942 infants of the tenderest age , 
viz, 477 girls and 465 boys. During the year 1872, the number of inmates was 149, viz, 
90 girls and 59 boys. The receipts during the same year were 44,306.81 francs and the 
iixpeuses 26,773.20 francs. To show more exactly the working of a crhche, the regula- 
tions are subjoined in full : 

(1) Every child aged at least fifteen days, or, at most, three years, whose parents are 
residents of the city, can be admitted to the crkhe, if it is not afflicted with any con- 
tagious disease and if it has been vaccinated. 

(2) Persons who desire to place an infant iu the crhche must furnish a paper sbowing 
the residence of the parents and their occupation and a certificate of vaccination. 

(3) After the»e papers have been shown, the name of the child is registered and 
the time indicated when it can be received. 

(4) The children are admitted to the or^c^, whenever a vacancy occurs, in the order 
iu which they are registered. 

(5) Application for admission can be made every day from 9 to 12 a. m., but the 
admission itself only takes place on Monday. 

(6) All children admitted to the crhche are treated on a footing of perfect equality. 

(7) The charge for each child is five centimes per day, or twenty-five centimes per 
week, in case of prepayment. 

(8) When the time for admitting a child has come, the persons who bring it must 
answer the following questions: Are the father and mother alive f What is the 
amount of their daily or weekly earnings ? How many days a month do they work ? 
Have they any protectors who help them f Do they receive any aid from the poor- 
fund f 

(9) The crhche does not receive sick children, and no child is admitted before having 
been thoroughly examined by the physician of the institution. 

(10) The food of the children at the orbche consists — 

(a) For babies that have not yet been weaned : Of bread-soup {panades de biscuit) 
made with white bread and arrowroot boiled in milk and water, every day at 10 a. m. 
and between the hours of 2 and 5 p. m. ; and, for a drink, barley-water or gruel, with 
a little moist sugar. These drinks must be prepared fresh every day. 

(b) For children of seven months and more who have not yet been weaned: The 
bread-soup will be given only in the morning, and at 2 p. m., by a pap of gruel ; and 
three times a week by beef- or veal-soup, (bouillon,) from which the fat has been 
skimmed. This soup is to be prepared with semolino. 

(c) For children who have been weaned : At 10 a. m., bread-soup, only a little 
thicker ; at 12.30 p. m., beef- or veal-soup, with rice and semolino, followed by vege- 
tables, of which potatoes are not to form more than one-sixth part; at 5 p. m., slices 
of bread spread with butter ; for drink, ptisan made of licorice. 

(11) The following regulations will bo observoOl CMe^wW^ \ 
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VEXTILATIOX. 

There is to be a continuoas ventilation in the cr^he ; the air will be purified by 
streams of fresh air as soon as impregnated with any odors, bnt the children most 
never be exposed to any draught ; there are never to be any flowers in the crkche ; as 
soon as the number of children in the orhche increases, all the windows will be opened 
and the cradles, &c., be aired ; the children will be taken into the open air whenever 
the weather permits. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The temperature of the crkche will always be about 15^ RSaumur (aboat 60^ Fah- 
renheit;) towards evening the temperature will be lowered a little. The parents are 
urged to cover up the children well when they are brought to the crhdhe in the morn- 
ing and when taken away in the evening. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The greatest possible cleanliness is to be maintained in the creche; every child will 
be washed and combed in the morning and before the first meal ; after every meal its 
hands and face will be washed. While washing the children they will be kept far 
from the windows ; they will be completely undressed, and after having been washed 
they will be rubbed with clean towels till they are completely dry. Every child will 
be provided with a sponge, a basin, a handkerchief, a cup, and a spoon. From the be- 
ginning of May till the end of September, the children will take a tepid bath twice a 
week, remaining in the bath about 10 minutes; they will never be bathed till two 
hours after a meal. 

VARIOUS REGULATIONS. 

The children will be taken out as often as possible and be made to walk when tliey 
are able to do so ; scolding is to be used but rarely, corporal punishment never, and 
altogether the greatest tenderness in the treatment is recommended ; the children are 
tx) be laid sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, always with the head a 
little raised ; they are to be covered sufficiently but not too much; no child is to bo 
left in its chair for any great length of time; the movements of the children in their 
swaddling-bands are not to bo hindered; the child is not to bo lifted up with one arm 
only ; the feet of the children are to bo kept warm, the stomach easy, and the bead 
cool; no painted confectionery, or anything which might hurt the children, is allowetl 
in the crbclie; the children may be caressed but not embraced ; their sleep is never to 
be interrupted ; they are not to be excited in any manner; they are to enjoy their 
games, and are, if possible, placed near those for whom they show any predilection ; 
whenever a child has convulsions it is to be at once removed from the sight of the 
others, and the physician is to be informed immediately. 

(12) When a child is admitted to the cr^c/ee, the parents are informed with re;jj:ird 
to the following regulations, with which they must comply : 

(13) Mothers must nurse their children whenever their work permits. 

(14) Children must be brought to the crbclie before 8 a. m. in summer and before 1) 
a. m. in winter, and must be taken back in the evening after the day's work has been 
finished. 

(15) Parents owe due respect to the directress and all the employ <?3 of the estublisb- 
ment. 

(16) Parents who neglect their infants, and who, after having been duly warned, do 
not comply with the regulations, lose all their privileges, and their iufaiits arc sent 

home. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 



By Emilb db Lavblbyb, of the University ofLiSge^ Belgium. 

[From the Revae des denx mondes, April 15, 1874.] 

INTEODUOTION. 

Eassia during the last twenty years has shown how a great state may 
rise from a defeat. Like Prassia, after the battle of Jena, it has profited 
from a bitter lesson. While the country was recovering from the shock 
of defeat the time was not spent in sluggishness and fruitless experi- 
ments ; it has, on the contrary, been a period of radical reform and com- 
plete reorganization. In 1854 Bussia had really not been conquered, as,^ 
after two years consumed in gigantic exertions, the allies had only suc- 
ceeded in taking one single city, situated on the confines of the empire. 
The frontiers had scarcely been touched, for the enemy never thought 
of leading his armies into the heart of the country. The country never- 
theless was exhausted, and made peace because it had not the strength 
to continue the war any longer. The Eussian government was fully 
aware of the causes of its weakness. These causes were three in num- 
ber : first, the lack of rapid means of communication ; secondly, the in- 
sufficient development of the productive powers of the country ; and, 
thirdly, the want of enlightenment among the masses of the people. If 
in 1853 Eussia had had railways, the allies would never have ventured 
into the Crimea, whence they would soon have been driven back into 
the sea ; and if, on the other hand, the natural wealth of Eussia had 
been developed by a free and enlightened people, she could for a long 
time have defied all the assaults of France and England. To remove 
these various causes of weakness has been the object which Eussia has 
pursued with indefatigable perseverance and in an intelligent manner. 

The beginning was made by tracing a net-work of railroads, which 
extends every year in all directions. Next, the serfs were emancipated, 
a reform of far-reaching consequences, which must change the whole 
economical situation of the empire, since it has awakened in the popu- 
lation that desire for progress which always accompanies freedom. 
Eecently military service has been made compulsory for all, not even ex- 

*(1) General Plan for the Organization of Popular EdacatioD, published by order of 
the Emperor, by M. P. de Taneef, 1862 ; (2) General Regulations for Public Schools, 
prepared by Prince Paul Gagarin, minister of public instruction ; (3)4EeQort <^^ W^& 
Minister of Public Instruction, Count Dmitri ToUlol, \»o \.\i^ YAX£i^«ta^^ Vst XX^'^ ^^-^ss^ 
1872 and 1873. 
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cepting the families of nobles. For some years the government has been 
earnestly engaged in the enormous work of extending educatioa to all 
classes of society, both in the rural districts and in the towns and cities. 
This, in my opinion, is the most important matter, for it is the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge which makes labor productive. If for the 
same amount of exertion men reap five or ten times more to-day than in 
former times, it is because, thanks to science, the domesticated natural 
powers work themselves and produce everything needed for satisfying 
our wants. The United States is certainly the country where relatively 
the greatest amount of wealth is produced, and there more than any- 
where else are all new discoveries applied to labor. Open as many 
schools in Russia as in America, and the power of that immense empire 
will surpass that of any other country in the world. It must be acknowl- 
edged that in this respect everything had to be done, even to laying the 
very foundation on which to erect the building. In order to understand 
this we must cast a glance at the past. 

EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS FROM 1700 TO 1861. 

From the reign of Peter the Oreat till the abolition of serfdom. 

The first attempts to educate the people date from the reign of Peter 
the Great. In Holland, where even at that time there were many and 
good schools, the imperial reformer saw the marvelous results produced 
by them. 

In 1714 he established " compulsory schools of arithmetic'^ for the 
higher classes. 

In 1715 and 1719 stricter regulations were published, and attendance 
at school was made compulsory for all except the nobility. These excel- 
lent measures, far from meeting with favor, were violently opposed. The 
city-councils of several cities sent petitions demanding the suppression 
of these schools as being dangerous institutions. 

In 1744, it was ascertained that not a single pupil from the middle class 
attended these schools, and, after special schools had been founded for 
the clergy and the nobility, they were completely deserted. 

In 1775, Catherine II, influenced by the philosophical ideas of the 
eighteenth century, ordered the establishment of schools in towns and 
villages. She wished that the school-fee should be as small as possible, 
in order not to deter the poorer classes from sending their cliildren to 
school ; buc this order unfortunately remained a dead letter, for every- 
thing was wanting, teachers, school-houses, books, money. Since that 
time several other efforts were made, but invariably without any result. 
Considerable sums would have been required to make a beginning, and 
the government contented itself with passing laws. 

In 1782, a committee, with M. Zavadovsky as chairman, proposed to 
establish two kinds of schools, one with a four-years course for the higher 
classes, and another with a two-years course for the common people. 
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Iq 1786 certificates of ability were required of all persons — at least in 
the cities — who opened a school. 

In 1803 the higher schools were changed to gymnasia, organized on 
the same plan as the institutions of that name in Germany. 

In the common schools established by Catherine II, the " book of the 
duties of every man and citizen" had been adopted as the basis of in- 
struction ; this was replaced by a reader containing pieces on agriculture, 
hygiene, and natural philosophy. The utilitarian age succeeded the 
philosophic age. 

In 1801 a new effort was made to establish schools on the estates of 
the Emperor and the nobility ; but, owing to want of money, nothing 
serious was done. 

Finally the clergy felt touched in their honor, and decided to show what 
the zeal and devotion of the servants of religion may accomi)lish. In 
1806 it was stated that in the district of Novgorod there were one hun- 
dred and six schools kept by officiating ministers. The report of Prince 
Gagarin, who mentions this fact, adds that, " unfortunately, two years 
later they had all disappeared." 

It will readily be understood that in a country where slavery exists, 
where, consequently, individual effortsare necessarily feebleand confined 
to private interests, the direct and effective intervention of the govern- 
ment is indispensable. Some steps in this direction were taken in 1828, 
and in 1835 a law placed all the existing schools under the supervision 
of the superintendents of the school-districts, which were generally of 
an enormous extent. Several district-schools were founded by the gov 
ernment to serve as models, but the parochial schools increased very 
slowly. 

Fro7n the abolition of serfdom in 1861 to 1864. 

After serfdom had been abolished, the Emperor Alexander II saw 
that the indispensable consequence of this great reform must be a thor- 
ough reorganization of public instruction. In 1861 a committee was 
appointed to draw up the plan of a law. 

In 1862 M. Taneef submitted to the Emperor a '^ General plan for the 
organization of popular education," which contained some very excel- 
lent points. The result was the General Regulations of 1864, which 
are still in force. 

RUSSIA COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTIIIES. 

Neither France nor England has so fully understood the problem be- 
fore her. The difficulties which a complete reorganization of popular 
education meets in Russia are enormous. They are principally caused 
by the manner in which the inhabitants live, scattered over a large extent 
of country, and by their extreme poverty. 
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The following are the expenses of a school according to the i*eport: 



Country. 




Teacher's salary 

Kemaneration of religions instmctor 
Books and apparatus 

Totol 



To support a school in the coaAtry -districts costs, therefore, 9200, and 
to this sum must be added fuel and lodging, which makes the total ex- 
pense even somewhat higher. In order to cover this annual expense, it 
is estimated that eight hundred persons, or two hundred families, must, 
oa an average, contribute $1 per family, or 25 cents per head. Even in 
comparison with richer countries than Russia, this seems maeh. It is 
true that, ia the United States, in the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, 
and in Denmark, the average expense per head is higher, but in France 
it is only 39 cents per head, in Norway 27^ cents, in Sweden 30f cents, 
in Spain and Greece 25 cents, in Italy 13f cents, and in Portugal 8 cents. 

In Eussia 800 persons live on an average scattered over eight hamlets, 
covering about 20 square " versts." The density of population is so 
small that there are only 13.6 inhabitants to one square kilometer, (2f 
square kilometers to 1 square mile,) instead of 69, as in France. Under 
these circumstances only the children from the center hamlet and those 
living nearest to it could attend school regularly, especially during the 
winter-months. The remainder of the inhabitants would pay their dues 
without having any benefit, which would necessarily foster discontent. 
As Prince Gagarin says, " It has, therefore, not been possible to make 
education in Eussia compulsory, as in Germany, nor even to enforce the 
establishment of a school in each community.^' 

It is doubtless impossible at present to introduce into Eussia the ed- 
ucational systems of the western countries. It is not there that the 
m3dels for imitation are to be looked for. The geographical and social 
conditions differ too m uch, but there is a country in Europe where the 
same difficulties are met with as in Eussia, and where, nevertheless, ed- 
ucation is as generally diffused as in Switzerland, Germany, and Den- 
mark, and that country is Norway. In Norway the population is still 
more scattered than in Eussia, for there are only 4.7 inhabitants to the 
square kilome ter. The ground moreover is very much broken by deep 
valleys and high plateaus ; the climate is exceedingly severe, and deep 
snow is very frequent ; the hamlets are small, sometimes only composed 
of two or three farms lost in the wilderness. Nevertheless all Norwegi- 
ans, and even many of the Lapps, know at least how to read and write, 
and most of the farmers have an excellent education. How have these 
extraordinary results been obtained ? By means of the itinerant school, 
the flyttante sJcola. A school-master travels through each of these dis- 
tricts, staying some time in each hamlet. Ue is received in one of the 
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arms, where he is boarded and lodged, and gathers around him the 
children of the immediate neighborhood. As they are never very 
numerous, he can give his whole attention to each individual, and thus 
they make rapid progress in a short time. When the teacher is gone, 
the mother, who of course can read, repeats the lessons with her chil- 
dren, and thus prepares them to receive a new installment of instruc- 
tion on the teacher's return. Popular education in Norway and the 
north of Sweden is spread almost exclusively by itinerant teachers. 
In 1840 there were in Norway 7,133 itinerant schools and only 222 per- 
manent schools. Since the country has grown richer and the farmers 
have made greater sacrifices for the the cause of education, this propor- 
tion has been somewhat modified. According to the educational census, 
there were in 1863 3,560 itinerant schools and 2,757 permanent schools, 
and in 1866 3,999 permanent schools and only 2,345 itinerant schools. 

THE COUKSE WHICH RUSSIA OUGHT TO PURSUE. 

Eussia ought to follow the example of Norway, and make a commence- 
ment with the itinerant school. The peddler plays already an important 
part in the rural life of Eussia. He brings the products of distant indus- 
try and news from the outside world, thus representing commerce and 
the press. The itinerant teacher would be the peddler of civilization. 
Education would thus be brought to every house, and the teacher's 
influence on the parents and the hamlets where they dwell could not 
fail to be a happy one. There should be no hesitation to ask the clergy 
to assist in this work, for, being thoroughly national, it would not become 
as in Eoman-Catholic countries, the tool of ultramontane politicians. It 
would be well to adopt the ingenious idea recently put in practice in 
England, of making the subsidies granted proportionate to the result 
obtained. It is the principle of responsibility and of piecework intro- 
duced into the educational field. According to Article 19 of the new 
code of 1871, the director of a school which is open at least 400 times 
during the year — either forenoon or afterndon — can claim six shillings for 
every child which attends school regularly all the year round, and, besides 
this, for every child examined at the annual examination by the school- 
inspectors, 4 shillings if satisfactory in reading, 4 shillings if in writ- 
ing, and 4 shillings if in arithmetic; making a total of 12 shillings. 

Let this principle be introduced in Eussia ; let 1 or 2 roubles be given to 
the teacher or the priest for every child that can read and write, and 
the results will be surprising. But if progress is to be made, the gov- 
ernment must above every thing grant a liberal appropriation. The 
Emperor Alexander was fully convinced of the urgent necessity of ener- 
getic action, but to do anything at all much money was required. In a 
recent decree (December 25, 1873) addressed to Count Dmitri Tolstoi, 
the minister of public instruction, the Emperor, after giving a rapid 
sketch of the development of education during the last few years, 
insists in the strongest terms on the urgency of upholding, by constant 
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vigilance, tbe principles of fiiiCU, morality, ; cinty in tto 

numeroas schools organizad witk a view to luands of tbe 

age. Tde Emperor says: "Tliat which, acni hng iew. ought to 

contribute towards the souud education of the yi geaer^tions, 

should D ever become an instrumeot of demoralization, a danger of (rhicb 
some symptoms are already showing themselves. To keep tip popalar 
6diicatioa iu the spirit of religion and morality is ;i task whicli belong* 
not only to the clergy, but to all enlightened men, csijouially tbeliussisn 
nobility, which has been called to be the gnardian of tbe public schoaU, 
by guarding them against dangerous and corrupting iutluotmes. To 
this effect, special rights have been conferred ou the leaders of tb* 
nobility in their capacity of curators of the primary schools in their dis- 
tricts, and the minister of public iustruetion, iQ cocioert with the luiuis- 
ter of tbe interior, is invited to come to an underst;inding with them, so 
as to enjoy their active cooperation in this great and useful work." 

THE SCnOOL-FINANCES. 

It is an indisputable fact that all tbe efforts of the Dobilitf and the 
clergy will remain futile without considerable appropriations by the 
government In 1870 Count TolstoY demanded an increase of 200,000 
roubles{$160,000)for the primary schools, and only got 100,000, (*80,000.) 
It must be acknowledged, however, that quite recently the appropria- 
tion has been considerably increased. The sum expended for primary 
schools in 1871 amounted to 2,74:i,003 roubles, {$2,193,000,) of which sam 
1,271,825 roubles ($1,017,400) were raised by the city- and rural com- 
munities, 766,612 roubles ($613,313) by the provincial assemblies, and 
703,541 roubles ($562,833) by the government. The govern meut-ap- 
propriation, which at first was ouly 100,000 roubles, ($80,000,) has, there- 
fore, in a few years increased more than sisfold. The government, 
moreover, contributes 216,329 roubles ($173,036) towards the total an- 
nual cost of 334,351 roubles ($207,480) of the normal schools. The 
remainder of this sum has been raised by the provincial assemblies, by 
the interest from legacies, and by fees paid by the students. We must 
confess that these sums appear insignificant when compared with those 
expended for the same purposes in other countries, e. g., the United 
States or Germany. The city of Berlin recently voted an annual sum 
of $187,400 for five years for the erection of secondary schools. The 
wauta of the primary schools in Russia are perfectly enormous. Nearly 
everywhere suitable school-houses are wanting. While official reports 
usually print everything in the brightest colors, the reports of Prince 
Gagarin and Count Tolstoi possess the great merit of concealing noth- 
ing, however disagreeable the truth may be. 

STATISTICS OF THE EUSSIAX EDUCATIONAL EEPORT OF 1871. 

The Russian report, published iu 1871 by the minister of public instrnc- 

tion, states that the regulations of ISCl have never been fully carried out. 
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Of the 34 proviaces where the zeinstvos (provincial councils) have been or- 
ganized, only 14 have sent in very incomplete I'eports. In these 14 prov- 
inces, the most densely populated and the most civilized of the empire 
— St. Petersburg, Moscow, Poltava, Tver, Kostroma, Chersou, Jaroslaf, 
Ekaterinoslaf, Charkof, Tambof, Orel, Kasan, Symbirsk, Penza — with 
20,425,294 inhabitants, there were in January, 1870, 4,247 schools, with 
4,082 teachers, (of whom 3,516 were priests,) and 143,385 scholars, i. e., 
1 scholar to every 142 inhabitants. In Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
vSaxony, and the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, there is 1 scholar to 
every 6 inhabitants. In the rural districts, the official report says, 
teachers are scarce and badly paid. The schools, small in number, are 
kept in the most unsuitable places, in the entries of large buildings or 
even by the side of the common prisons. In the district of Toula, 
according to the report published in French in 1872, only 12 of the 599 
schools have a special school-building, 70 are in government-offices, 59 in 
tlie guard-houses attached to the churches, and the others in still worse 
places. The report says : " The bad location of most of the schools 
explains their very unsatisfactory condition, and is in every way inju- 
lious to the cause of public instruction. Badly-located schools, without 
competent teachers, without books and the most indispensable appara- 
tus, are only calculated to create a general distrust of all education, 
and such distrust not unfrequently leads to the closing of the schools." 
Thus, in 1871, there was not a single school in the district of Tsaritsin, 
in the province of Saratof, because the schools had all been closed by 
the communal authorities and the buildings sold. '' It must be con- 
fessed," says the minister of public instruction, " that these are deplor- 
able facts, but they are easily explained by the lack of sufficient funds. 
According to information furnished by the superintendents of the school- 
districts, each school did, on an average, not have more than 142 rou- 
bles (8113) per annum, a sum which is entirely inadequate, because the 
minimum for which a school can be supported is 250 roubles, ($200.) 
The distribution of the funds is, moreover, very unequal. The two-class 
model schools of the ministry of public instruction receive each from 885 
to 1,226 roubles, ($708 to $981,) and among the schools of the provincial 
assemblies there are some which have from 600 to 1,020 roubles, ($480 to 
8816.) On the other hand, there are some schools, e. ^., in the district 
of Gdovsk, in the province of St. Petersburg, which receive only 50, 25, 
and even 10 roubles, ($40, $20, and $8.) In order to put an end to such 
a deplorable state of affairs, it would be necessary to impose a school- 
tax on the communities and provinces proportionate to their resources 
and their wants, and, above everything else, to grant considerable sub- 
sidies from the treasury of the empire. 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAININa ACCURATE STATISTICS. 

It is rather difficult to find out the exact number of primary schools ; 
it seems that there are no complete official statistics, for the Eussiaa 
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report of Prince Gagarin br !^;; ■.i^jjzirri.ic] iji ?C ^m wi 
in Europe has 49 pioiioees) 3i>.lT-> i.-\ r-/^^ «r::,h •'.::^_i7lm 
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EFFOBTS TO STPPLT TEACH3EBS. 

The ^overfiuiciit i.s fully aware of the absolate necessity trf sapf^, 
a siittii:ieut uiimber of good teachers, if education is to prosier a: 
aud, couse<iueDtIy, make^ great efforts to increase the noniba' ot wr 
schools or "setuiDaries." In the beginning of 1S71 there were 4Mi(! 
Qoriual schools. Daring IS71 10 new ones vere estaUished, mod itl 
been decided to hare 6 more, thus more than doabling the niunber of tk 
schools in ooe year. InJaDaary,lS73. their namberwas^L. BeaideEd 
the provincial assemblies bare at their expense oi^anized «w^;^ ^^Mil1^ 
courses iu connection with the districtschot^ in IS difff«eti( plae 
All this is doubtless iusaflicient: yet it is nevertheless pleasiog toi 
the proriucial administrations and the central government rivaling a 
other in their zeal in such a worthy caase. The central govermnent, 
example, appropriates 14.810 roubles (^ILSi^Si per annum for the oon 
school at Kief, and paid &3.(K>U roubles {^oV.WOj besides for the ^recti 
of the building. The normal school of Kasan had, in 1$71, cost 64,J 
roubles, ($51,540,) aud 25,000 roubles (*i»,000) in IS72. At this pr 
very convenient buildings can be had, and this liberality bears its o 
rewaiil. Id the one year 1872, the govemmeut-appropriatioQ for t 
lual schools has been iucreased by 22^,000 roubles, (#183,200.) Ad 
poitaur item, which the report neglects to mention, is the namber 
teachers annually supplied by these institutions aud the number 
teachers required every year. The extent of the want must be kno 
before it can be fully supplied. 

Teachers' conferences, which have proved so emlueDtly useful in i 
Uuited States, have been introduced in Russia. These conferences i 
held uniler the direction of experienced educators apiwioted by the e< 
catioual authorities and under the superintendence of the insi>ectors 
primary instruction. The exi)en8es are paid by the provincial asse 
blies. These conferences have, during 1S72, been held iu 47 differe 
places, and, according to the minister's report, have exercised a mo 
beneficial influence, spreading the knowledge of better textbooks, bett 
methods of instmction, &c. Tliey create centers of educational iufi 
uiation, aud thus supplement the prejiaration recei\'ed at the norm 
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0^1. It would be well it' these conferences could be introduced in 

ry province of the empire, obliging the teachers to attend them, and, 

course, paying all their expenses. Teachers' meetings have become 

popular in America that families vie with each other in extending 

^eir hospitality to the visiting teachers. 

.2^2 ILLITERACY. 




Illiteracy is still very prevalent in the rural districts of Eussia. Ac- 
ording to Mr. Mitchell, British consul at St. Petersburg,* who has thor- 
ughly studied the condition of the Eussian rural population, only 8 to 
*^ per cent, of the population can read and write, and still the Eussian 
peasant is naturally intelligent and learns very quickly everything he is 
taught. This seems to be one of the national characteristics, for it is 
"'well known that no nation learns foreign languages so easily and speaks 
•n them so fluently as the Eussian. The peasant, who is a good hand at 
fer many trades, thereby sharpens his mental faculties. He not only raises 
'■^ all he wants in his household, but builds his own house and barns, man- 
£ ufactures his furniture, his clothes, tools, wagons, harness, and in fact 
! everything which can be made with the few simple tools he possesses, 
r The necessity and habit of thinking of everything, of being prepared 
for all emergencies, develop in him a taste for work, the faculty of imi- 
tation, and thus produce an astonishingly bright and intelligent work- 
man. If education were brought to his door he would make excellent 
use of it. Educated and better fed, the Eussian would make one of the 
best artisans in Europe. His principal weakness is intemperance. He 
drinks large quantities of strong liquor — the vodka — especially since it 
has come down in price, and has become desUofka^ i, e., cheap drink. 
The best means to combat this vice, which is actually the plague-spot of 
the rural districts, is to raise the intellectual standard of the rural pop- 
ulation, so as to give them more elevated tastes and a desire for refined 
amusements. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The emancipation-law of 1861 accorded to each community an auton- 
omy almost as complete as that of the American township. The in- 
habitants elect their communal council and their mayor — staroste. 
These authorities do not only exercise the local administration, but also 
the judiciary-power in the first degree. It is sometimes claimed that 
the Eussian peasants are not sufficiently advanced to make the proper 
use of such decentralizing and radically democratic institutions, and 
various abuses springing therefrom are mentioned.! This system, how- 
ever, is the same as that in force in Switzerland, even among the very 

*See his admirable report in a Blue-book of 1870, entitled Reports from Her Majesty's 
Representatives respecting the Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe. 

tMr. Mitchell relates the following: Some time ago an inhabitant of Elisabe ad 
accused Euphrosine M. of having proved faithless to her marriage-vows. Althou^u 
proof is furnished, the husband beUeves the story; he causes all the vw\i^\s\\."WiJ«^X» 
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primitive peasants and shepherds of the forest-cant 5, d works ex- 
ceedingly well. It insures complete and at the sai tin: orderly lib- 
erty, it accustoms the people to self-government, and js aa ardent 
love of their country and respect for traditional usages. In order to make 
this system, which was introduced in Russia in 1861, work well, nothing 
would be required but to give to the Russian peasants that very rudi- 
mentary degree of education which the mountaineers of Uri and Unter- 
wald possess. These, it is true, have enjoyed free institutions from 
times immemorial, but before Boris Godunof (Emperor of Russia 1598 to 
1605) had introduced serfdom, the organization of the communities was 
like that of the Swiss cantons. The same system is in use among the 
southern Slavonians, in Servia. It would therefore be only a return to 
national traditions; only, as modern civilization is a much more elabo- 
rate system, more enlightenment would be required to administer well 
even a simple rural community. 

EFFORTS FOR EDUCATINa THE HALF- CIVILIZED RACES OF RUSSIA. 

Russia is making great efforts to spread education among the half- 
civilized races which inhabit the vast steppes east of the river Don. 
Schools have been established for the Tartars, the Bashkires, and the 
Kirghise. The normal schools of Kasan and Irkoutsk are intended to 
prepare teachers for these Touranian races. This is a far-seeing policy, 
for it is not only a service rendered to general civilization, but, by thus 
spreading the Russian language, the assimilation of these foreign races 
with the remainder of the Slavonian population is gradually brought 
about. The same result is expected from the Tartar schools of Oufa 
and Simpheropol, whose chief and essential object is to train teachers 
who are thoroughly conversant with the Russian language. The Rus- 
sian government, for very good reasons, attaches such importance to 
the success of these Tartar and Kirghise schools, that a special in- 
spector, Mr. Radlof, has been appointed, who works among these tribes 
by persuasion and encouragement, who establishes schools wherever 
possible and puts them in working-order. He has also undertaken the 
publication of the most-needed text-books, viz, a manual for the study 
of the Russian language and an arithmetic for the use of the Tartars, 
also a Tartar reader. Another very interesting work has been pub- 
lished by order of the ministry of public instruction, viz, maps giving 
the exact location of all the foreign tribes in the provinces of Kasan, 
Astrakhan, and Samara, as well as all the German and other colonies. 

RUSSIA'S RELATIONS WITH ASIA. 

Russia does not neglect anything which tends to make her relations 

eemble at the mayor's oftice, and has his wife convicted and condemned, without being 
aUowed to plead her cause, to be led, stark naked, through the town and to receive 
15 blows with a cane. This sentence was carried out literally, on a very cold October 
morning. This is certainly primitive and quick justice. 
224 
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witli tlie uations of Asia more iutiinate and is calculated to increase 
her infliieuce in that part of the world. An academy of oriental lan- 
guages has recently been established, now bearing the name of its first 
president, lately deceased, Priv^y Counselor Lazaref. In 1871, 20,000 
roubles ($16,000) were appropriated for it. There are eight professor- 
ships, viz, of Armenian literature, of Arabic, Persian, Georgian, Turkish, 
Tartar, history of the eastern nations, and oriental calligraphy. The 
professors and students enjoy the same privileges as the professors and 
students of the universities. The recent expedition to Khiv^a has again 
shown how useful it is in war to know the language of the enemy. Two 
Kussian officers, thoroughly conversant with the language of Khiva, 
repeated the bold enterprise of the Hungarian scientist and author, 
Yamb(^ry, and visited Khiva in disguise, on their return furnishing the 
Eussian commander with exact plans of all the canals and fortifi- 
cations. 

SECONDARY EDUCATIOi:. 

Secondary education in Russia is orgaiiized almost like that of Ger- 
many, especially since the promulg.ition of the law of 1871, which reg- 
ulates the studies in the gymnasia, and that of 1872 regarding the real- 
schools. Tiie gymnasium's course now embraces Greek, Latin, German, 
and Frencli, besides the scientific branches. The Russian real-schools 
are very excellent institutions and every way suited to the wants of Rus- 
sia. Without neglecting general studies like history, they devote nearly 
all their efforts to mathematics, drawing, chemistry, modern languages, 
and all those studies which tend to aid industrial activity. They enable 
young men to acquire a very complete and very superior education 
without troubling them with the study of the ancient classics, (humani- 
tarian studies,) which frequently drive them into a career leading to 
nothing. Tiuis they diminish the number of those mistaken lives, or, 
to use a common expression, those " dry fruits," which are the plague 
of families and of society. Holland has likewise recently organized 
similar schools [Hoofjburgerscholen) in all the more important towns. 

The proof that these schools in Russia really meet an urgent want is 
seen in the fact that as soon as the ministry had promulgated the law 
more than forty provincial assemblies and municii)alities applied to the 
ministry to have such real-schools established. T.venty-four at once 
furnished a building, an endowment, and guaranteed an annual appro- 
priation. The endowments offered dnring the single year 1872 amounted 
to 280,000 roubles, (8221,000,) not counting twelve buildings, some of 
which were of considerable value. 

The city of Borissoglebsk, in the province of Tambof, offers a build- 
ing valued at 830,000 ; Kief one at $18,000. The city of Rostof, on the 
river Don, gives annually more than 820,000, a sum sufficient to cover 
all the expenses of a six-class real-school. Sarapoul annually appropri- 
ates 810,000 ; Krementchoug, $12,000; Rossieni, 88,000; Kraswo^^^v^S 
in the province of Perm, a building vaAw^A at %Vi^Q^^ tot ^t^'sjX-^^ 
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four classes of which are intended specially to meet the wants of that 
locality in mining and metallurgy, with agricultural instruction in the 
fifth and sixth classes and applied mechanics in the select class. These 
numerous demands, accompanied by such generous offers even from 
the most distant provinces of the empire, are admirable manifestations 
of the spirit of progress which is awakening everywhere; they prove 
that the local authorities are fully alive to the fact that only by the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge can the natural resources of a country 
be developed. The funds placed at the disposal of the ministry by the 
government are, we are sorry to say, as yet entirely insufficient, 
and most of the above-mentioned requests, so worthy of the strongest 
encouragement, have consequently been laid over for the present. At 
the end of the year 1872 there were not more than 27 real-schools, not, 
however, including those of the scholastic districts of Dorpat and the 
Caucasus. 

On the 1st of January, 1872, there were in Russia 126 gymnasia 
and 32 progymnasia, with 42,751 scholars, 3,720 more than in 1871. 
The number of those presenting themselves for the August admission - 
examinations was 11,068; 2,239 (i. e., 20 p6r cent.) were unable to pass 
these examinations, which are extremely rigorous, and in spite of this 44 
of the 127 gymnasia had to refuse the admission of 1,048 youths who had 
passed the examination, merely because there was no room. This is 
another proof of the eagerness of the people to make the best use of the 
means of education offered them. What a strange contrast; in other 
countries the government makes efforts to stir up the local authorities 
and the private citizens in the cause of education, while in Eussia pri- 
vate individuals, city- and provincial authorities outstrip the government 
in their efforts. It is the most sacred duty of the government to en- 
courage this work of regeneration. During the year 1871 the gymnasia 
and progymnasia cost 4,467,644 roubles, ($3,574,115,) of which sum the 
government paid 3,215,889 roubles, ($2,572,711,) or about 72 per cent.; 
the remainder has been provided by the municipal authorities, the pro- 
vincial assemblies, private individuals, and by the interest derived from 
school-funds. It is a curious and significant fact that Russia every 
year appoints a number of Austrian Slavonians as teachers in her sec- 
ondary schools, 60 in 1870 and 60 in 1871. If this continues it cannot 
fail to exercise an important political influence in the future. 

EFFORTS TO RUSSIANIZE POLAND AND THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 

The oflQcial report also speaks of the persevering efforts to russianize 
Poland and the Baltic i)rovinces. In 1871 there was in Poland only one 
gymnasium where instruction was not imparted in Eussian, and this one 
happened to be originally a German school. The report says that, in 
the latter half of 1871, this gymnasium has been i)laoGd under the 
municipal authorities as a German one. The Polish language is thus 
entirely banished from the secondary schools, and the examinations in 
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tlie Eussiau language for admission to the gymnasia are particalarly 
severe. The report says, ^' that in consequence of these measures parents 
have their children better instructed in Bussian, and the Bussian lan- 
guage is studied much more generally than formerly." In the Baltic 
(German-speaking) provinces — all comprised in the scholastic district of 
Dorpat — the authorities have gone to work with more precaution. Of 
the eleven gymnasia in this district there were ten where not only was 
Russian not the language of instruction, but where the study of Bus- 
sian left much to be desired. Most families prefer German, which is 
their mother-tongue and which forms the connectiug-link with western 
civilization. The teachers of Bussian are either Germans, who are but 
ver}^ imperfectly acquainted with the language they are to teach, or 
llussians who have not studied philology. To remedy this defect, which 
the Russian government considers very deplorable, six free places have 
been established in the historico-philological institute to educate teachers 
of Russian for the gymnasia in the district of Dorpat. In Riga a new 
gymnasium, the Alexander Gymnasium, has been opened, where all 
branches of study are taught in Bussian ; and a second gymnasium on 
the same plan, also to be called Alexander Gymnasium, is shortly to be 
established in Beval. Both these gymnasia have been richly endowed by 
the government. It is but natural that the Bussian government should 
endeavor to spread the national language in the provinces inhabited 
by a foreign population. France has done the same in Alsace and 
French Flanders and Prussia in the duchy of Posen, but everything 
which looks like a persecution of the very natural love of a people for 
their mother-tongue should be avoided. Compulsory measures are apt 
to awaken a spirit of resistance and make the process of assimilation 
exceedingly difficult. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Tliere is one branch of education in which Bussia does more than 
many a western country, viz, the education of the daughters of the 
wealthy classes. With us (in Belgium) lyceums and colleges are opened 
for young men, but the girls receive their instruction in the convents. 
Tlie result of this is frequently a very serious difference between hus- 
band and wife, the former being thoroughly imbued with modern, liberal 
ideas, the latter blindly subject to ultramontane influences. In Bussia 
the government, the provincial and municipal authorities, have estab- 
lished gymnasia and progymnasia for young ladies, where a very high 
standard of education is aimed at, and in most cases successfully, to 
judge from the knowledge and general superiority of Bussian ladies of 
the higher class who have been educated in these schools. At Moscow 
there is one school, the Fisher Gymnasium, where the course of studies 
is exactly the same as in a gymnasium for boys. A professor of the 
i\Ioscow University has established higher courses of study for lt3A^fi^^ 
thus enabling them to acquire a umveta\t,y-^5lw^?^\\^xv, \\i\s»\%^'iN»^^^\^^ 
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out M. Duniy's idea, who would have succeeded te had it not 

been for the desperate opposition of the bishops. In lia, as in the 

United States, ladies have facilities for acquiring a egrree of his- 

torical, scientific, or philologic knowledge, without running' the risk of 
being excommunicated. The government has increased the annual 
appropriation for the higher schools for young ladies, in 1873, from 
50,000 roubles ($40,000) to 100,000 roubles, ($80,000,) and in 1874 to 
150,000 roubles, ($ 120,000.) At the end of 1871 there were 186 secondary 
schools for females, with 23,404 scholars, supported at an annual expense 
of $500,000. The total number of schools of all grades, in January, 1872, 
was 1,081, with 38,430 scholars, viz, 16,641 boys and 21,789 ^rls; thus, 
strange to say, more girls than boys. Nearly all the private schools are 
at St. Petersburg and at Moscow ; 835 of them were primary schools. 

THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

liussia has eight universities, organized on the German plan. These 
are : St. Petersburg, Moscow, Charkof, Kasan, Kief, Odessa, Dorpat, 
and Warsaw. The total number of professors was 512 and that of the 
students 6,779, of whom 3,247, or almost one-half, or 47 percent., studied 
law; medicine was studied by 1,922, or 27 per cent. The number of 
studeuts studying at the public expense is very considerable; 1,430 are 
educated entirely free, 2,208 have only to pay half, and 1,732 receive 
occasioual subsidies; thus 80 per cent, are not able to bear their own 
expenses. This is a curious fact, throwing a peculiar light on Russian 
society, showing that the wealthier classes do not send their sons to the 
universities and that the middle classes only do this to a very limited 
degree. What a contrast to the English universities, attended almost 
exclusively by the sons of lords and millionaires! The power of the 
English aristocracy is base<l on this circumstance, that young noblemen 
generally study hard and are early inured to political work and made 
acquainted with political traditions. liussia has been much in want of 
good professors for the universities, and many professorships have in 
consequence had to remain vacant for a great length of time. To rem- 
edy this, the government has resolved to establish, under its own au- 
spices, a nursery for young professors. An appropriation of 850,000 has 
been made for educating young men of talent, at home and abroad, with 
this special object. Another excellent measure in which Russia is ahead 
of several western nations is this, that at her universities special scien- 
tific courses have been established on the German plan and have been 
liberally provided with buildings, apparatus, and scientific instruments 
Astronomical observatories have been established at Odessa and at 
Kief. In 1871 a building was finished specially devoted to chemis- 
try, where students have the very best facilities for making chemical 
experiments, the necessity for which is more and more acknowledged. 
During the single year 1871 the government has increased the appropri- 
ation for the universities by 8105,000. 

228 
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MUNIFICENCE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 

The Eussian and the American governments have on all oc(;asiou» 
given proof of the cordial relations existing between them. Private 
individuals in Eassia seem also desirous of riv^aling American citizens 
in their munificence in the cause of education. We give the following 
instances: M. Naryshkin has founded a normal school at Tambof, pro- 
vided it with a large and handsome building, and endowed it with a sum 
of 8370,000. The munificent gift of M. Matve'ief has greatly increased 
the histological cabinet of the Moscow University; thanks to the liber- 
ality of the Countess Maussin-Pushkin, instruction has reached a much 
higher standard in the Lyceum of Kegine ; a legacy of M. Botkin, a 
citizen of Moscow, has enabled the university in that city to found an 
art-museum and to give a prize for works on national history ; at Hoi- 
dingen the nobility has founded a gymnasium ; the normal school at 
Tver has been founded and is supported at the expense of M. Maximof, 
a citizen of that place. These examples are selected at random from the 
rei)orts of only two years, 1871 and 1872, and there are very few coun- 
tries which can equal this. There are patriotic people in all countries, 
but there are only few whose patriotism is so enlightened as to find out 
in which way they can benefit their country most. 

COMPULSORY MILITAKY SERVICE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The Russian government has recently passed a law making military 
service compulsory for all citizens of the empire. If it was not for the 
want of schools, education also would have been made compulsory. 
The government which imposes barracks on the population ought alsa 
to impose schools. It must, no doubt, be regretted that Europe is grad- 
ually being transformed into an armed camp, perhaps one day to become 
an immense battle-field, but this is a necessity to which a nation desir- 
ous of maintaining its independence must submit ; only, if the state 
requires every citizen to carry arms for the defense of the country, ita 
lirst duty is to giv^e in exchange to every one the benefits of education. 

Count Tolstoi expresses his opinion on this subject in words which 
deserve to be quoted here : " It is an absolute necessity that there 
should be found everywhere primary schools, with competent teachers 
and a full supply of text-books and apparatus. One of the best means 
for obtaining this result would be the gradual introduction of a system 
of compulsory education. As the example of Prussia and the whole of 
Germany has shown, there is no doubt that this system is the most 
powerful means of diflfusing education among all classes of society. 
Several of our provincial assemblies are discussing this question.'^ 
Count Tolstoi then states that in most of the villages and even the 
cities there is not a sufficient number of schools. A commencement 
must therefore be made to establish schools ; but in tha \,^ci^VL\^l^^J<^ftk%^ 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, nothiug tc^v^hX,^ Wife VxvXx^^^^xxa'CNaxN. ^'C 
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CONCLUSION. 

In spite of the relatively great progress made during the last few 
years, which is shown by the reports of the minister of public instruc- 
tion for 1871 and 1872, Kussia must still make enormous sacrifices in 
order to bring the country up to the standard of the most advanced na- 
tions. As M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has recently demonstrated, (Ee- 
vue des deux mondes, January 15, 1874,) Russia has been retarded in 
her progress for several centuries by the invasion of the Tartars, which 
lasted till the end of the Middle Ages, but to-day all the authorities and 
all the influential classes of the empire seem fully resolved to make up 
for lost time, and we can but applaud this zeal. The full and free de- 
velopment of education in this immense eastern empire is of the greatest 
interest for the whole of the human race. Only through Russia can 
civilization penetrate the vast regions of Central Asia. We have seen 
with what success devoted Russian officials organize schools even among 
the nomadic tribes of Tartars and Kirghise east of the Volga. In the 
same manner will the pacified principalities of Central Asia be gradu- 
ally brought within the reach of western civilization. The day will 
come, for there is nothing to hinder it, when the vast uninhabited por- 
tions of Siberia and Independent Tartary will be populated and brought 
under civilizing western influence. The great Slavonian race has not 
yet been able to fully develop its genius, because it has been broken up 
in small groups and has sighed under the yoke of slavery. It has not 
yet given to the civilization of the world as much as the Latin and Ger- 
manic races. It possesses, however, faculties and institutions of its 
own which ought not to be lost or led into a wrong channel by a servile 
imitation of western races. The peculiarly Russian element ought, on 
the contrary, to be respected, giving it scope to develop to its full extent 
by a general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of the population. 

We have not hesitated to give accurate figures and details, because 
the progress of education in the immense eastern empire is of as much 
interest for the future of Western Europe as for Russia herself. The 
w^ords inscribed on a pillar standing on the lava at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, Res nostra agitur^ are applicable here. The destinies of 
European civilization depend in a great measure on the degree of edu- 
-cation which Russia will have attained a hundred years hence. Before 
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one or two centuries have elapsed the Eassian Empire will be the most 
powerful state in Europe, because its enormous extent could easily 
accommodate three hundred millions of inhabitants, while the growth 
of the other countries will necessarily be limited by the narrow confines^ 
of their territory. If the mass of the Eussian people remains ignorant, 
the form of government will inevitably remain a military despotism ; and 
in that case this gigantic empire will, in the hands of an absolute mon- 
arch, be a standing menace to the liberty of Europe ; for we cannot with 
certainty count on a constant succession of wise and peaceful sover- 
eigns like the present emperor. Western Europe would then be at the 
mercy of the whims of a monarch commanding armies of three to four 
millions of men. If, on the contrary, the light of knowledge is diffused 
fast enough to allow Russia to change into a free and constitutional 
state, by the time she is strong enough to rule Europe the danger to 
civilization will have disappeared, for a free people has no interest in 
making conquests or in subjugating other nations. This is so self- 
evident that it needs no proof. Suppose Russia arrived at the present 
status of England or the United States ; there would be no cause to fear 
that she would endeavor to extend her boundaries by annexing less 
civilized countries. The defenders of the old system of European equilib- 
rium will no doubt object to this ; but, from a general human point of 
view, it could not be a matter of regret. Let us wish that the Russian 
government will not shrink from making the sacrifices which are neces- 
sary for the spreading of general education. The future of liberty, of 
European civilization, demands this as much as the true interests of the 
great Slavonian empire. 

STATISTICS. 

Smns expended for educational purposes by tJie variom ministries in 1872-73. 

Bonbles. 

Schools under the •' Holy Synod" 1,539,225= $1,090,284 37 

Ministry of public instruction 18,168,125 9,327,421 87 

Ministry of war 6,026,356 4,268,668 8a 

Ministry of the navy 449,922 318,744 33 

Ministry of finance 3,513,659 2,488,841 79 

Ministry of domains 785,692 556,531 83 

Ministry of the interior 338,477 239,744 54 

Ministry of public works.... 159,815 113,202 29 

Ministry of justice 402,824 285,335 33 

Ministry of Caucasia 508,093 359,899 20 

Ministry of foreign affairs 12,800 9,066 66 

Schools under the direction of the Empress Maria 1, 551, 494 1, 098, 974 91 

Total 28,455,482 20,156,775 95 

Large sums are annually expended for educational purposes by cities, 
t3wns, and private individuals, but nothing definite regarding their 
amount is known. 

Higher schools. — Universities, 8, (not mclvxdm^ \>;i^ om^ Va. ^vQ\a»\sA.^ 
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with 543 professors and 6,115 students^ lyceuius, 5, with about 690 stu- 
dents. 

Intermediate schools. — Gymnasia, 122, with 39,270 scholars ; progjm- 
nasia, 33, with 5,014 scholars; real-schools, 7,* with 1,752 scholars. 

Lower schools, — District-schools, 423, with 29,709 scholars ; popular 
schools, 21,666, with 875,445 scholars. 

Special schools. — ^Normal schools and teachers' seminaries, 54, with 
2,552 students ; higher theological schools, 4, with 118 professors and 
446 students ; intermediate theological schools, 51, with 789 professors 
and 13,103 students; lower theological schools, 187, with 1,375 professors 
and 26,671 students ; higher military schools, 7, with 1,416 students ; 
intermediate military schools, 25, with 6,330 students; lower military 
schools, 31, with 6,863 students ; naval schools, 7, with 1,109 students ; 
agricultural schools, higher, 3, with 293 students ; agricultural schools, 
lower, 16, with 1,025 students ; higher technical schools, 6, with 2,666 
students ; lower technical schools, 12 ; schools of art and drawing, 5 ; 
schools of music and the drama, 3 ; business-colleges, 4; law-schools, 1, 
with 320 students, (each university has a faculty of law;) schools of 
philology, 3. 

Schools exclusively for females. — Institutes, 28, with 5,453 scholars; 
gymnasia and progymnasia, 195, with 23,854 scholars. Ko statistics 
can be obtained regarding the private schools. 

The above data are from the Bussian Annual of Suworin. 

PROJECT FOR EDUCATING RUSSIAN WANDERING TRIBES. 

The following project for educating the wandering tribes of the Rus- 
sian provinces of Central Asia has been prepared by Governor-General 
Kauffraan, and, having been approved by the ministry of public instruc- 
tion, will no doubt become a law: 

(1) The object is to spread a knowledge of the Russian language among 
all these nationalities ; and 

(2) To instruct the children in such knowledge as will be useful to them 
in their daily life. 

To accomplish all this, it is proposed to establish schools called dis- 
trict-schools in all the district-towns, each school to have two divisions, 
a higher and a lower one, and, besides, a class for mechanics. Those in 
the lowest division learn reading, writing, (Russian,) and arithmetic, 
and their mother-tongue, written in Russian letters. The study of the 
mother-tongue, however, is not obligatory. 

The older ones continue the branches taught and add to it geography 
of the country and elements of natural science. Each such school has 
50 free places, paid for by the Crown and selected from among the 
Kirghise. The course lasts fouryears ; theKirghise free scholars are pre 

* In 1873 twenty-three new real-schools were opened, whose number of scholars is 
not known. 
232 
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pared as teachers by the practice of teaching in the lower classes. 
Those who wish to become teachers remain five years, and are then spe- 
cially trained in teaching. After having finished their course, they receive 
a certificate empowering them to open a school, (elementary.) They are 
not obliged to open a school, but it is hoped that most of them will do 
so, as the Kirghise are very loth to leave their home. 

The idea in opening elementary schools in the steppes is this, that 
when a teacher gets together a school of 20 scholars he receives a salary 
from the Crown, as well as the text-books and apparatus. He only loses 
his salary if in three years his scholars show no progress. To do his duty 
and encourage him, a sum is paid him for every scholar who passes the 
examination for entering the higher division. Everywhere the Kirghise 
is taught in Kussian characters. In Tashkend, the capital of Toorkistan, 
a teachers' seminary is established, with a model school, exactly on the 
plan of the district-school. No schools will be opened till the first class 
has graduated from this seminary. 

The above information has been kindly furnished by Mr. M. Bro^lowski, 
a Kussian gentleman who has been associated in service with General 
Kauflfman. 
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EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 



By M. DE Salve. 



[From the Revue des deux moudes, October 15, 1874.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The commercial aud political relations of Turkey with other European 
nations have not yet produced those changes and that progress which 
might be expected. The administrative reforms which the Turkish 
government has thought it its duty to make in yielding to foreign influ- 
ence are rather imaginary than real, because they frequently shocked 
national prejudices, were badly interpreted, and did not take into ac- 
count national customs, which were but little accessible to influences 
from without. The family-relations, the true basis of all society, have 
not undergone any modification, the right of property accorded to for- 
eigners is almost illusory, and public offices are held almost exclu- 
sively by Mohammedans. At this day, as at the time of the conquest, 
the Turks show but little taste for agriculture. The richest lands are 
cultivated by Greeks, and the taxes, in kind, are gathered in a manner 
calculated to oppress the producer and consumer. Commerce is almost 
entirely in the hands of Greeks, Armenians, and foreigners. There is 
no middle class of society to stimulate by its activity the aristocracy, 
which is dying from indolence. 

The sheik-ul-islam, or chief religious dignitary, is one of the most influ- 
ential men in the empire. His authority has more than once held Sul- 
tans in check, and he has to be consulted when any innovation is to be 
introduced. He is the acknowledged guardian of ancient traditions, 
and it is reported on good authority that even recently he has demanded 
that two Turkish litterateurs should be condemned to death because in 
a public lecture they had spoken slightingly of the Mohammedan proph- 
ecies. All that was done, however, was to deprive them of their offices* 
If, as a general rule, the Christian or Oiaour is no longer exposed to 
persecutions, he still finds but little sympathy among the Turks. The 
Koran is the object of general veneration and religious indifference is 
not considered fashionable. At the time of the Ramadan^ abstinence is 
observed with a rigor unknown with us, and I have for several years 
seen a large number of scholars go to school, during this season of fasting, 
from morning till evening, without eating or drinking. The English 
missionaries working in Asia Minor make proselytes among the Arme- 
nians, but never among the Turks. This fld^lvty \o Wi^ ^\<^^\axfikfc^^vxs. 
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religion is also found in Algiers. Excepting the children of a tender age^ 
which during the famine of 1866 were received in the convents, there 
are in our African possessions fewer converted Arabs than there are 
renegades in the one city of Constantinople. 

The army, which does not number more than 300,000 men, has beeji 
organized on the European model, and the former lack of discipline has 
entirely disappeared. It is composed of soldiers whose bravery is highly 
praised and who are remarkably sober ; but its numerical weakness 
and the general incompetency of the officers would not enable it to ofifer 
effectual resistance to a well-disciplined invading army. The govern- 
ment has so far refused to admit Christians to the army, and the mili- 
tary service has, therefore, been borne exclusively by the Turks, and 
proved a heavy burden to them. If Turkey, following the example of 
other nations, wished to double or treble the number of her troops, the 
resources of the country would not be sufficient either to supply the 
required number of men or to support them. The English have not 
hesitated to enroll the natives of their colonies, and if mixed corps did 
not prove as valuable as expected, they have found purely national regi- 
ments to answer very well. 

The sources of public wealth are either not cultivated or are exhausted, 
and the receipts and expenditures have for some time past been very 
unevenly balanced. Since the Crimean war the deficiency has increased 
every year in alarming proportions, and the successive loans have be- 
come more and more difficult and onerous. After having used up the 
certain portion of the revenue, other means have to be employed to 
meet the urgent expenses, and the interest on former loans is paid by 
contracting new loans at the rate of 25 to 30 per cent. All the civil and 
military officers of the government have to wait for the payment o^ 
their salaries, usually seven to eight months, sometimes one to two 
years. Such a situation proves the authority of the government over 
the nation, but it seems scarcely possible that it can be continued for 
any length of time. 

Education is so little diffused among Mohammedans, even among the 
higher classes, that the progress which, in other countries, is made in 
agriculture, industry, and the arts, is unknown or not understood. 
From pride, or ignorance, which frequently comes to the same, the Turks 
let the rayahs {i, e., all subjects of the Sultan who are not Mohammedans) 
enrich themselves at their expense, under their very eyes, and reserve 
to themselves no other means of acquiring a fortune than public offices 
or the munificence of the Sultan. The state of education in Turkey 
would alone be sufficient to explain the weakness and inferiority of the 
Turkish population, if compared with neighboring nations and foreign 
nationalities living in Turkey. If a beginning is not made to instruct 
the masses, no reform can prosper, no effort to fertilize this fallow- 
ground can be successful, and it is to be feared that the empire will rap- 

ly undergo a process of decomposition. 
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The French goverament has made more than one attempt to awaken 
the Turkish nation from its torpor; one of the most earnest and perhaps 
least known of these attempts aimed at the reorganization of public in- 
struction on a solid basis and to urge the establishment of imperial 
Jyceums in the principal cities. 

THE CONDITION OF TURKISH WOMEN. 

There is in Turkey no school for young Mohammedan ladies ; it has, 
no doubt, been thought that the life in the harem which awaits them 
renders all education useless. During the last few years some of the 
daughters of pashas have commenced to learn music and a foreign lan- 
guage ; that was sufficient for them. Turkish family -life is so walled 
up that very little of it is known, and most of the descriptions which 
have been given of it are purely imaginary. The Turkish lady, unac- 
quainted with serious work, lives in her harem occupied with trifles, 
unless she gives her attention to her offspring ,• she o nly goes out ac- 
companied by her slaves and eunuchs, and clad in her ancient costume, 
which is certainly not deficient in originality, the Paris fashion-plates 
being but little consulted. Sultan Mahmoud, who desired to change 
the male costume, never attempted anything of the kind with regard to 
female dress. A marriageable woman must be veiled; no person, with 
the exception of her husband and children, ever sees her face ; her name 
is never pronounced. This mysterious position pleases her, and she 
does not look favorably on the emancipation of woman. Her influence 
over her husband and children is great, and I have frequently heard 
fathers of families cite the opposition of the mother as a reason why 
children did not receive that degree of education which they considered 
desirable. As an almost unique exception, I mention a silk-spinning 
establishment, founded at Brousa by a Frenchman, who has for a long 
time acted in the capacity of consul, where about one hundred Turkish 
women and girls are employed. In spite of many attempts made in 
this direction, there is only one French manufacturing-establishment 
in Algeria where young Arab girls make and sell embroidered work. 
Modern nations, by developing the intelligence and the working-power 
of woman, occupy a better economical and moral position than those of 
former ages. 

There is a very general impression that the morals of the harem are 
extremely lax. This may be the case, although it is extremely difficult 
to get at the exact truth, because but little news reaches the outside 
world of matters transpiring within the harem-walls. It is nevertheless 
a remarkable fact that during the stay of the European armies in Turkey 
on the occasion of the Crimean war, there has not been a single case of 
seduction or scandal as far as the Turkish women were concerned. 
Polygamy, authorized by the Koran, is surrounded by so many obliga- 
tions to support each wife in becoming style, that only the rich can 
afford it, and even in Constantinople the number of thoa^ ^Vslic^ ^\^^ ^sN^^ 
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to iDdalge in tlLis frequently ruinous lasary is extremely small. The 
prodigality of Soltan Abdul-Me4j>d towards his wives baffles description^ 
Boys are confloed to the harem for six or seven years, and are left to the 
care of female slaves and ennuchs, of whom tlie mother generally poE- 
sesses a considerable number. Such a course is certainly not csalcolated 
to develop their morality and to awaken a taste for learning. I^ater 
they go ont every day to attend the public schools as day-scholars. 

TH£ VABIO'Crs KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 

Three kinds of schools may be distinguished, viz: ward-schools, 
rachdiyAi, and mosque- schools. Each ward or makalle has a small school 
founded by special bequests, where the imam teaches the Turkish alpha- 
bet and reads the Koran iu Arabic with his pupils. All childreu attend 
these schools for Ave or six years and pay a small fee. On leaving the 
ward-scbools, at the age of 10 or 12, they are admitted as day-scholars to 
the ruchdit/es, schools of a higher grade where instruction is given gra- 
tuitously, There they learn to read and write Turkish, the rudiments of 
arithmetic, history and geography of Turkey. Tiie course at theoc 
schools lasts five to six years, and ou leaving them the scliolars return 
to their families. Of a higher grade are the mosque schools, in which 
the course of inatructiou embraces Turkish, ^^'abic, philosophy, theology 
and history. Instruction is entirely gratuitous and is imparted iu Ara- 
bic ; it does not include any of the natural sciences. The professors o€ 
theseschools are highly esteemed and their directors are called "rectors." 
Pupils enter these mosque-schools at the age of 10 to IS, and attend 
them for about fifteen years ; tbey are lodged free of expense in spe- 
cial houses called mtdrezea, generally occupied by 40 to 100. I have 
been informed that at Constantinople tbere are about 500 m4irezea^ 
while at Adrtanople there are only 17. During the month of rest, the 
Ramadan, most of the students scatter through the provinces and earn 
a little money by giving religious instruction iu mosques. Leaving the 
mosque- schools at the age of 30 to 35, many of these students become 
cadis, muftis, or rectors. Most of the prominent men of Turkey have 
been students at the mosqueacbools. 

During the most flourishing period of the Turkish Empire the mosque - 
schools enjoyed a very high reputation ; at present, the only important 
studies at these schools are Arabic and religion, so that they may 
actually be considered theological schools. The principal code of civil 
and religious law being the Koran, it will easily be understood that 
religious instruction is of greater importance iu Turkey than in other 
countries. This organization of instruction seems to extend through all 
Mohammedan countries, as it is found almost in the same shape in 
Algeria, Arabia, &c. 

SPECIAL SCnOOLS. 

Besides the above-mentioned schools, which are open to all Moham- 
medan childreu, there are a number of special schools, which are in the 
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bands of the government. The more important of these schools are 
the military academy, the naval academy, the artillery-school, and 
the medical school. Each of these has a preparatory school, or idadiyi. 
Instruction in all these schools is imparted free of charge. In the 
idadiyes the scholars remain three to five years, according to whether 
they have attended the ruchdiyis or not, and stii^y Tarkish, (reading 
and writing,) arithmetic, elements of Tarkish geography and history, 
and occasionally the mdiments of some foreign langaage, such as 
English, German, or French. The course of the military academy 
and the artillery-school extends over four years and that of the medical 
school over six. These courses embrace all such knowledge as may be 
useful in future life to the students of such schools ; but the ignorance 
of the pupils admitted to them from the idadiyes unfortunately para- 
lyzes even the most laborious efforts. These young people, who know 
nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, are in six years to become 
doctors of medicine and in four years officers in the army. If these 
special schools are to be of any benefit, the reforms must begin in th^ 
idadiy68. Instruction in the medical school has for forty years been 
given in French, as the almost total absence of scientific terms and of 
medical works in the Tarkish language justified this measure. From 
similar causes instruction in jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy 
has, with us, for a long time been given in Latin. The darichoura^ 
(great military council,) yielding to the reactionary spirit produced by 
political events, has demanded that all instruction shall be given in 
Turkish, which is by competent judges considered to be fraught with 
evil consequences for the study of medicine, and which is at any rate a 
premature measure. 

There are at Constantinople some other special schools of less impor- 
tance, the best known being a normal school for preparing teachers for 
the ruchdiySSj a school of languages which furnishes all the official trans- 
lators to the government, a school of forestry with a French director, 
where all instruction is given in French. This last-mentioned school 
generally has only 8 to 10 students. Each province has ward-schools, 
mosque-schools, a rmhdiySy and sometimes an idadiye. 

THE SCHOOL-LAW OF 1869. 

The school-law of 1809 contains the following provisions : 

(1) Each ward or village must have at least one primary school 5 in 
towns containing more than 500 houses, primary schools of a higher grade 
shall be established. 

(2) Each town containing more than 1,000 houses must have a pre- 
paratory school or college and the capital of each province must have 
a lyceum. 

(3) At Constantinople there is to be an Imperial University and a 
great council of education. 

The excellent provisions of this law have unfortunately ii<^v^\l X^^^^^^ 
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carried oat, and neither new primary schools, nor colleges, nor lycenms, 
have been established. The funds gave oat, and there was a most 
deplorable want of competent teachers. This want has been «o great 
that four years ago, in a large educational instituticiti, amonjg eleven 
Tarkish teachers, some of whom enjoyed a high refptitatioD, thete was 
not one ca^Mible of writing for a young child acomplimentatyBd^bpess in 
Tarkish to the grand- vizier, and reconrse had to be had to th^ ^wisdom 
of the president of the educational conncil. It was the iirtentioii to 
establish a aniversity at Constantinople, but the only tesidt has be^i a 
few elementary courses, and even this poor attempt has fhrotoked a 
systematic and bHnd opposition. As regards the imperial coatrcil of 
education, it has existed for some years, a/nd may exist yet, beeaase it 
provides for its members a well-paid leisure. 

THE MIKISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTfiUOTiON. 

The annual appropriation for the ministry of public instruction has 
for along time been two millions of francs, {about $400,000 ;) but when, 
at the end of 1871, Mahtnoud Pasha became grand- vizier, he reduced it 
to 1,300,000 francs, ($260,000,) one-half of which sum went towards pay- 
ing the salaries of the minister, his secretary and coanselors. The 
whole personnel of the ministry is a mere luxury, as it could easily be 
reduced to one director and a few clerks. The ministry of public in- 
struction has nothing to do with the special schools, the mosque-schools, 
the ruchdiySsy nor with the ward-schools, all these having their own 
funds and being dependent on other branches of the administrative 
service. The schools founded by the rayas and by foreigners are main- 
tained and managed by them exclusively, so that the functions of the 
ministry of public instruction extend to only a very small number of 
schools, 6.^., the normal school at Constantinople and some small schools 
in the provinces. 

The law of 1869 has produced no change. Besides the small number of 
pupils admitted to the special schools and those studying at the mosque- 
schools, Turkish children, as heretofore, learn nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and are not even well advanced in these ele- 
mentary studies. 

DIFFICULTY OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 

The written language of Turkey has no accents and punctuation- 
marks, but, on the contrary, four different systems of letters, with 
which only a very small number of persons are familiar. Turkish 
reading also presents special difficulties, as a written word can be 
read in different ways, the context of the sentence being in such cases 
the only guide. The book -language is composed of words in Turkish 
►per, Arabic, and Persian, and in order to know Turkish well a knowl- 
i ge of these three languages is required, that Turkish being con. 
•ed the most elegant which contains the largest number of Arabic 

id Persian words. It is said that Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha, who 
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were well versed in their mother-tongue, were not always understood 
by their colleagues in the ministerial council when they used their 
choicest language. It is therefore not astonishing that a Turk who 
can correctly read and write his own language is considered a man 
of learning, and many high officials might be mentioned who have by 
no means got so far. Ignorance is far-spread among the Turks, and in 
order to hide it, and not to be obliged to progress, they prefer to let 
everything remain in statu quo. Fearing that their dominions and riches 
will pass completely into the hands of foreigners, they refuse all help 
from outside, and hedge themselves in with an antiquated and exclu- 
sive legislation which is their temporary safety. How long will they 
be able to maintain this state of isolation f 

J)IISF£B£NG£S OF RAGE AND CBE£D. 

The population of Turkey is composed of a number of diflferent races, 
which are easily distinguished by their habits and customs, and by a sort 
of autonomy acknowledged by the government. Till quite recently 
the Turks formed a privileged caste, similar to the old French nobility, 
and not always free from pride and harshness towards the rayaha. This 
tendency of conquerors to constitute themselves an aristocracy seems 
to be the natural consequence of every conquest, and is met with in 
India, England, America, Algeria, and other countries. It is scarcely 
forty years since every rayah had to give way to a Turk on the street and 
had to salute him. When, some time later, steamers commenced to run 
on the Bosporus, the deck was divided in two parts, the rayahs occupy- 
ing the fore part and the Turks the stern. These outward signs of in- 
equality have now disappeared, but I would not venture to affirm 
that there are no traces of it left and that there are no longer any prej- 
udices of superiority on the one hand and a spirit of defiance on the 
other. During the last months of 1871, while Mahmoud Pasha was 
vizier, the prefect of Constantinople published an order forbidding 
Christians to smoke during the Ramadan on ships, in the streets, and 
on porches. It is only owing to the repeated requests of high person. 
ages that this order has not been carried into effect. 

In no other capital of Europe have the various nationalities and creeds 
preserved their distinguishing features to such a degree as in Constan- 
tinople. Education, which in other countries unites the children of all 
classes in common centers and by enlarging their views gradually estab- 
lishes bonds of union and fraternity, has in Turkey tended to widen the 
distance, because each nationality supports its own educational insti- 
tutions, where instruction is given in the mother-tongue and where 
religious traditions are preserved and political prejudices fostered. 
There is a deep gulf between the Christian and Turkish schools, and 
only in a few exceptional cases have Christian students been admitted 
to the medical school and the military academy. 

Christians of different denominations, as well asJew§>^?»\5.\v>^^\\»^\^st^56 
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Dumber of schools. Tbe most important oaes at UoDstautinople are tlie 
Greek Phanar school, with 300 to 4Ull[mpiU; the Ariueuiau school of 
Haskeoi' ; the Jewish school of Ortakeiii ; tlie Xtaliau school at Pera, un- 
der the maDagement of the Jesuita ; the French schools of the LazarisU 
and tbe Brothers of tbe Christian Doctrine ; the German, the Kuglish 
schools, &c French Jesuits, who were at a, later date succeeded by 
the Lazarists, opened boys' schools at Constantinople more than three 
hundred years ago. They were followed in their turn by the Sisters of 
Charity and the Brothers of the Chiistiau Doctrine. The course of 
instraction in most of these schools is very eshaiiative, embracing 
Greek, Latin, the mother-tongue, history, geography, philosophy, and 
natural sciences. 

It will be seen from this that both Christians and Jews have second- 
ary schools. As regards the Turks, they have primary schools — tbe 
ward-sciiools and the rwhtUyi'ii — iiiul superior schools — the mosune- 
schools and special schools ; but there is no system of secondary schools 
to complete the primary education and prepare for the higher studies, 
or was not, at least, before the year ISOS. This deplorable hiatus has 
tended to place the eonrioering race on a lower level of intelligence than 
the coutjaered races ; it filled the siwcial scliools, and, conseqnently, the 
public offices, with incapable or insufficiently-prepared men. Endeavors 
were made toremedy this state of aGTairs, and fortyyoung men were sent 
to Paris at great expense, there to study with distingnished teachers, 
and to fill responsible places iu Turkey on their return. This Turk- 
ish school at Paris has unfortunately, from various reasons, not yielded 
the results which were expected, and ought to he closed. 

THE LYCEUM AT GALATA-S^RAf. 

It seemed natnral, under these circnmstauces, to make an attempt to 
found, in the country, schools which offered the opportunity to young 
people of completing their education under the eyes of their families 
and of acquiring that degree of literary and scientific knowledge which 
is indispensable to every well-educated person of any nationality. M. 
Bourse, the French minister, has entertained this idea since his arrival 
in Constantinople, and urged the Turkish government to establish lyce- 
nms for secondary instruction in the principal cities of the empire. He 
succeeded in awakening the interest of 3ultan Abdul-Aziz and his 
ministers; he inspired them with his enthusiasm and made them adopt 
measures which assured the success of this patriotic undertaking. The 
attacks made on him on this occasion showed that his enemies under- 
stood the great importance of the undertaking and the services it 
would render to the Turkish government. 

The beautiful building at Galata-S^rai, erected originally for military 
barracks on the plateau of Pera, fronting the Bosporus, was selected 
for this first attempt, and it was resolved to start there a model lyceum. 
The twofold object in view wa^ to introduce a new grade of instruction 
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giveu ill a foreign langaage and to merge the various nationalities of 
tlie empire into one, with the intention of paving the way for the 
equality of all citizens in the matter of holding public offices. This was 
certainly a grand plan, but its execution presented so many strange 
difficulties that it seemed almost chimerical. As the whole idea has 
been inspired by the representative of France, who introduced into 
Constantinople a considerable number of French teachers, and as the 
undertaking tended to increase our influence throughout the East, some 
details on the organization of this institution will not be without inter- 
est. I had the honor to preside over the lyceum of Galata-S^rai for more 
than three years, and although this position forces me to be somewhat 
reserved in my statements, I have had an excellent opportunity of 
making observations, and I shall not fail to point out with impartiality 
whatever good features I have seen. 

During the first months of the year 1868, Ali Pasha, the grand-vizier, 
and Fuad Pasha, the minister of foreign affairs, whose combined efforts 
have for a long time been directed to the advancement and grandeur of 
the East, came to a definite understanding with M. Bour^, and agreed 
as to the basis on which the new school was to be established. The 
government established 150 free places, divided among the Mohamme- 
dans, Gregorian Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Catholic Armenians, 
Eoman Catholics, and Jews. These free places were only open to Turk- 
ish subjects, but paying pupils could be admitted without making this 
distinction. A sum of 400,000 francs ($80,000) was immediately appro- 
priated for buying the building, for school-furniture and scientific appa- 
ratus, and an annual sum of 500,000 francs ($100,000) was granted for 
the current expenses. Objections have been raised to this appropriation, 
but this school in reality cost the state less than any of the other large 
schools, and the average expenditure for one pupil has always been less 
than in our French lycenms and in the Turkish school at Paris. 

The administration and the greater portion of the instruction were 
confided to Frenchmen, selected, at the request of the Turkish govern- 
ment, by the French minister of public instruction and made responsi- 
ble to the Turkish minister of public instruction. M. Duruy, (at that 
time the French minister of public instruction,) struck, no doubt, with 
the success obtained in their schools by the Germans, the Italian Jesuits, 
and the Jews, entertained the idea of establishing French colleges in all 
the large centers of population on the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
French school at Athens to be charged with the inspection of all these 
colleges. The establishment of the Turkish college of Galata-S^rai was 
so much in accordance with his ideas as to induce him to favor it with 

all his might. 

Instruction was to be given in French, and was to comprise literature, 
history, geography, elementary mathematics, natural sciences, Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian. Latin and Greek courses were to be given in 
order to facilitate the understanding of scientific etymology. Greek was 
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of almost daily usefalness to the majority of the pupils and Latin was 
of peculiar interest to all pupils of Slavonian origin. The oriental lan- 
guages were to be taught by Turkish teachers and the Mohammedan re- 
ligious exercises wefe to be conducted by an imam. 

It will be difficult for any one outside of Turkey to get an accurate idea 
of the clamorous opposition which was made to an institution organized 
on such liberal principles. The Greeks, naturally but little inclined to 
favor anything which might give strength and cohesion to the empire, 
complained of the little attention given to the study of their langaage 
and were exceedingly dissatisfied. The Jews, mostly descended from 
Spanish Jews who had fled hither from the persecmtions of the inquisi- 
tion, exhibited ^that religious intolerance from which they themselves 
had suffered, and weald not place their children in a Mohammedan in- 
stitution under Christian teachers. The least fanatic demanded for 
their coreligionists a particular food, prepared according to Hebrew 
rite«, which measHre would have produced many complications and at 
the very outset broken up that unity which it was the intention to in- 
troduce and foster. Even the Oatholio8,to a great extent, refused their 
sympathy to an eetablishment where all creeds were to be equally pro- 
tected. Before the lyceum was opened the Pope forbade all Catholic 
families to place their children in this lyceum under the penalty of being 
deprived of the eaerameat. This prohibition was repeated a few 
months later and brought to the notice of the public* It seems that 
tears were entertained for the morals of Catholic children. During the 
first two years the proportion of exclusions on account of misconduct 
was five times larger among the Catholic pupils than those of any other 
creed. The spirit of tolerance had pervaded the whole institution to 
such a degree that every day children of different creeds could be 
seen going freely through their religious rites in the midst of their com- 
rades, which was indeed a touching sight. In this fact we see one of 
the symptoms promising in t)ie future a complete unification of the 
oriental races. 

The foreign powers were not indifferent to this institution, and showed 
their hostile disposition in every way, fearing that the lyceum, if further 
extended, might interfere with their own political plans, or alarmed at 
the part which France might play in Turkish affairs. The Turkish pa- 
trons of the lyceum were attacked by a numerous party, who had a solid 
basis of action. Thus the first Turkish subdirector, appointed by order 
of the Sultan, was, by intrigue, prevented from entering upon his office. 
It must be acknowledged that the most sincere sympathizers had reason 
to be alarmed. The Mohammedans of Constantinople enjoy numerous 
privileges : they are exempt from military service ; they have to pay no 

* '^ Parentes qai bona fide egemnt, si pFomittant, qaamprimnm pradenter poterunt, 

86 filios a lyooQO ablaturos, ad sacramenta admittaotar. Qai vero vel hoc ipsam pro- 

mittere renaant vel in posternm obstinato animo filios immittere in lycceuoi ausi fue- 

rint, a sacramento arceantar/' — (Roma dalla Propaganda, April 21, 1869. C. Baruabo 

pr.) 
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taxes, and all their schools are free schools. How could a comparatively 
high fee be exacted from the pupils ot the lyceum ? The principle of 
paying for education is so much at variance with established ideas that 
even after it had been adopted it was proposed to give to each pupil a 
piaster (about 4 cents) a day, in order to do away with the inequality 
which the different positions of the parents might produce among the 
children. Our love of equality has not yet, however, led us so far. 

The common household, the habits of domestic education, the variety 
of languages, the demands of the various religious beliefs, presented so 
many obstacles to a system of discipline necessary in a college managed 
by foreigners, that the hesitation, and even the repugnance, of many 
tamilies to send their children to it is easily explained. The fear was 
repeatedly expressed that the teachers would endeavor to make religious 
proselytes ; and in truth this is less surprising than the defiance of the 
Roman Catholics, refusing at the very outset to have their rites admin- 
istered in a Mohammedan country. 

In spite of all these difficulties and uncertainties the lyceum was opened 
September 1, 1868, and very soon numbered 341 pupils, of the following 
nationalities and creeds: 

Mohammedans 147 

Gregorian Armenians 48 

Greeks 36 

Jews 34 

Bulgarians 34 

Roman Catholics 2^ 

Armenian Catholics.. 1 

Total .- 341 

About 240 had no knowledge of French whatever, 60 could read and 
write French without being able to understand it, and only 40 were well 
versed in French. 

The lyceum had scarcely been opened when the administration en- 
countered new obstacles, which could not possibly have been foreseen^ 
and whose nature will be seen from the following : The Koran prescribes 
numerous ablutions and baths ; it forbids the taking of any food or 
drink by day-time during the Ramadan festival, which lasts a month, 
and which comes at a different time every year. The calculation of 
time is not the same in Constantinople as in the western states of Eu- 
rope. The Turks only use the solar time for dividing the day and the 
Christians have not yet adopted the Gregorian calendar. Friday is a 
holiday for the Turks, Saturday for the Jews, and Sunday for the Chris- 
tians. The civil and religious holidays are not the same in the different 
creeds, nor even in the different sects of one and the same creed. There 
are great differences in the matter of food between the Christians, the 
Mohammedans, and Jews. It became exceedingly diflicalt to establish 
uniform and easily-observed rules in this labyrinth of contradictory de- 
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mands. Even the teachers themselves, some of whom lived ia the 
lyceam, might become the cause of deplorable couflicts, from their dif- 
ferent origin, their particular views, and their character, as among them 
there were Turks, Frenchmen, Armeuians, Greeks, Italians, and English- 
men. 

In spite of these very unfavorable conditions, the attendance of the 
lyceum increased rapidly ; one month after its opening, the number of 
pupils was 430 and at the end of the first year it was 530 ; one year 
later it was 640, and everything encouraged the hope that this increase 
might continue, and steps were taken to establisli at Constantinople a 
preparatory school for young Mohammedan children. The progress 
made in two years was so manifest that the question of establishing 
similar lyceums in other cities was seriously discussed, and demands for 
plans and programmes came from several places, among the rest from 
Beyrout. The Bulgarians made a request for a school of this kind, and 
based this request on political considerations serious enough to attract 
the attention of the government ; there are few Bulgarian towns where 
Eussia has not her confidential agents who secretly work in creating a 
sentiment in favor of Eussia. Servia, on the other hand, which is 
almost independent of Turkey, lets no opportunity slip to extend her 
influence in Bulgaria by opening schools, by paying teachers, and by 
spreading the Servian language. Turkey could not but see of what 
vast importance it would be to attach the population to herself by edu- 
cating the children. A lyceum at Philippopolis would most assuredly 
have proved successful. The immense. conflagration which, on the 5th 
June, 1870, consumed the greater portion of Pera, and extended to the 
very gates of the lyceum, marked the end of its prosperity. A few weeks 
later the war with Prussia broke out, producing new and unforeseen 
difficulties, changing the destiny of the institution, and preventing the 
establishment of other lyceums. 

Ever since the end of 1870 it was easy to see that a radical change 
had been wrought in the public sentiment towards France ; our prestige 
being gone, it was found impossible to defend those institutions which 
we had patronized ; it was decided that instruction in the medical school 
should no longer be given in Pren«h, the study of French was discon- 
tinued in many Turkish schools, and in the Italian Jesuit college it was 
proclaimed that henceforth French was only a dead language. This 
reactionary movement is still going on, and French, which from time 
imm emorial was used before all the civil tribunals of Constantinople, 
has recently been banished from all courts, only Turkish to be employed 
in future. The hostile disposition of the Turkish government may also 
be seen in the regulations regarding the Suez Canal and the Armenian 
Hassounists. 

Sustained by Ali Pasha, the Lyceum of Galata-Serai resisted, for 
some time, the fierce attacks made on it, but its prosperity was gone ; 
many families gave it up, and during the scholastic year 1870-'71 the 
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attendance was reduced to 569, and it is actually astonishing that, un- 
der existing circumstances, the number of pupils was so large. 

In September, 1871, Ali Pasha died very unexpectedly, young in 
years, but broken down by the fatigues and annoyances of his responsible 
position. The Sultan immediately took the affairs of state into his own 
bands. A peaceful revolution took place the importance of which must 
here be explained. After the destruction of the janizaries in 1826 and 
the humiliation of the ulemasj (teachers of religion and law,) Sultan 
Mahraoud found himself absolute ruler. His successor, the Grand- Vi- 
zier Eechid Pasha, an intelligent and energetic man, conceived the idea 
of establishing the sublime porte, or council of ministers, as a sort of 
check to the absolute power of the sovereign, and succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon his master. Sultan Abdul-Medjid, that in future nothing 
should be done without the consent of this council; and it has happened 
more than once that the council has resisted the will of the Sultan. Ali 
Pasha and Fuad Pasha continued this policy of Eechid Pasha, and, sus- 
tained by the influence of France and England, they succeeded in keep- 
ing the privileges of the council intact. When Abdul-Aziz ascended the 
throne, (in 1861,) he attempted, it is said, to shake oft* these fetters, and 
by a personal decree exiled Eiza Pasha, the confidential friend of his 
deceased brother, Abdul-Medjid, but he could not keep up his resistance, 
and temporarily bowed to a will stronger than his own. 

During the latter half of 1871, Fuad Pasha and Ali Pasha died, and 
left no one to inherit their power and their influence ; France was no 
longer in the condition to make her influence felt and England remained 
passive. The Sultan lost no time in profiting by this state of affairs and 
shaking off the yoke which had been imposed on him; he took various 
measures tending to make all resistance useless, announced his inten- 
tion to reign supreme, and selected as grand- viziers only such men as 
would be obedient tools of his sovereign will. The death of Ali Pasha 
has therefore produced a political revolution in favor of the personal 
government of the Sultan and hostile to French and English influence. 
A large party considers this as the liberation of the country and the 
revival of the ancient power xind glory of the Turkish Empire. All 
recollections of the Crimean war and other services rendered have dis- 
appeared like snow in spring. Many acts of the Turkish government 
during the last four years, and especially the number and impotence of 
the grand-viziers, can easily be explained thereby. 

Ali Pasha, in his weak and sick body, had a great mind, an unusual 
degree of intelligence, united to a great degree of firmness; all the work 
of the government seemed to center in him and he possessed an extra 
ordinary influence over the ministers and the Sultan himself. In his 
almost uninterrupted audiences he was never seen to take any no tes, 
and it is said that in the evening, when at home in his palace, he dic- 
tated to his secretary all the acts and occurrences of the day, without 
ever forgetting anything. His views were broad and free from alli^t^v^- 
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dices, and still be was cousidere d a very orthodox Mohammedan, ninch 
more than his friend Fuad Pasha, who was freely spoken of as an nn- 
believer. The diplomatic skill of All Pasha is well known at all the 
courts of Europe. For the sake of Turkey, it is to be regretted that he 
had no taste for economic matters, and during his long stay in office he 
did not seek to increase the resources of his country. 

It is but natural that the death of Ali Pasha, who had personally 
created the lycenm of Galata-S^rai, and had for three years extended 
his special favor to it, still further endangered the already precarious 
position of the institution. From this very moment the hostile disposi- 
tion of the ministry became evident, showed itself on every occasion, 
and finished by the shabbiest tricks, which compromised the very exist- 
ence of the school. The French director, under these conditions, did 
not feel justified in staying, and returned to France. When he left, the 
lyceura had still 471 i)upils, but one month later, under the directorship 
of Vahan Eflfendi, it had lost 109. 

Vahan Effendi, an Armenian, soon resigned, and his place was taken 
by Photiades Bey, a Greek, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Sawas 
Pasha. A year ago it had to change buildings with the medical school^ 
and was taken to Gul-Han^, in the neighborhood of Constantinople. 
This change of location, which placed the school at a greater distance from 
the Christian quarters of the city and was in every way less convenient, 
was justly considered as a concession to the enemies of France, and the 
greater portion of the French teachers therefore considered it their 
duty to resign. The Lyceum of Galata-S^rai has not ceased to exist, 
and, such as it is, may still render good service, but it has changed its 
name, as if thereby to obliterate the last traces of its origin 5 the course 
of instruction will no doubt soon be modified, and it is to be feared 
that French will occupy but a very humble place. Let us examine 
what have been the results obtained by this school during the first 
troubled period of its existence. 

Before the Lyceum of Galata-S^rai was opened, the question was 
asked whether it would not be a very chimerical problem to have chil- 
dren belonging to the many different nationalities of Turkey live to- 
gether, pursue the same studies, partake of the same food, sleep in the 
same dormitories. Facts have proved that the fears entertained on 
this score were unfounded. No doubt many susceptibilities and defi- 
ances had constantly to be taken into consideration, but the children 
had the feeling that justice was done by establishing a rigorous impar- 
tiality, and thus avoiding all serious conflicts. The unique attempt to 
break the way through the children for a fusion of the races proved 
successful, and showed all the results which could reasonably be ex- 
pected in so short a time ; if continued, it would certainly have done 
away with many prejudices, would have killed the germs of future dis- 
sensions, and prepared that assimilation of races which the interests of 
the country so urgently demanded. 
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As regards the studies, a single fact will suffice to show their standard 
exactly. la the third year of the school, in July, 1871, eight pupils re- 
ceived the diploma of bachelor of sciences from a French examining 
committee, and similar results were obtained during the following years* 
If one considers the starting-point and the short time, it must be ac- 
knowledged that it seemed impossible to hope for such success, and it 
shows the competence and devotedness of the teachers, as well as the 
perseverance of the pupils. The progress made in all studies, but more 
especially in French, and in all the imitative arts, surpassed all expec- 
tatioDS, and, through the spirit of emulation awakened among pupils of 
so many different nationalities, the most surprising results were ob- 
tained. It would be very wrong to say that the eastern races had be- 
come incapable of receiving any solid intellectual culture and to con- 
sign them to final and fatal mental stagnation. It will be interesting 
to know what nationalities and creeds furnished the most intelligent 
and best-behaved children. From this twofold point of view the Bul- 
garians invariably held the first rank ; after them, the Armenians, then 
the Turks, the Jews, and last of all, I regret to say, the Eoman Catho- 
lics. The Greeks, with a few honorable exceptions, were badly behaved. 

The different origin of our pupils frequently afforded an opportunity 
for curious studies. Several young Turks pursued their studies in 
common with their own slaves of the same age, sat on the same benches, 
wore the same dress, and on more than one occasion interceded for them. 
Slaves in Turkey do not lead a hard life, and easily obtain a respected 
place in the family. The Sultan himself occasionally calls himself " the 
Son of the Slave." Ali Pasha, who, as a politician, appreciated the ad- 
vantages of a conciliatory education, saw soon that certain prejudices of 
race against Turkish institutions would not be felt against the Lyceum 
of Galata-Serai, and sent us the children of families whom he wished to 
attach to himself. We thus received a certain number of Circassians, 
sous of Cretan insurgents, and the last descendant of the hereditary 
pasha of the Myrdites, a Catholic people of Albania, who is almost 
constantly carrying on war with Turkey. This child of 12 years, the 
last of his race, had been taken by surprise among the mountains, with 
his octogenarian grandmother. The latter is believed to have starved 
to death voluntarily, in order not to live in the power of the Turks. I 
seem to see her yet, with her tall figure, her aristocratic bearing, rec- 
ommend to me with tears her little grandson and express to me her 
abhorrence of her oppressors. The successor of Ali Pasha wished to 
place the child in the Turkish Military Academy, but the opposition was 
so great that he was forced to abandon the idea. 

The influence of the lyceum on the pupils, and through them on their 
families, was very perceptible, and the progress of this influence could 
be traced from year to year. If, after the Crimean war, when France 
left a military commission at Constantinople, lyceums like that of Ga- 
lata-Serai had been established in some of the proviacial cities, aucli 
5 E ^^^ 
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schools would no doubt have been successful during a long period of 
peace, and would during fifteen years (1855 to 1870) have educated seven 
or eight generations of young men. Native teachers capable of suc- 
ceeding the foreign ones would have been educated there and would 
have given to the whole work a national character which, in the begin- 
ning, was of course wanting. The former pupils of these institutions 
^ould gradually have raised the intellectual and moral standard of 
the public officials, of commerce, industry, and the arts, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what radical changes in the whole country would have been 
produced. This generous attempt was, unfortunately, not made till on 
the eve of our national disasters, and their influence therefore made 
itself soon felt. The future will show whether the Turkish government, 
in hindering the work which was so well begun, has acted in its true 
interest, or if, overreaching itself, as is the case in all reactions, it has 
not subjected itself to influences which, at some given moment, may 
prove disastrous. However this may be, it will be conceded that it was 
a great and far-seeing idea to establish in Turkey lyceums for secondary 
instruction; and impartial judges will count it as an honor to those 
eminent men who conceived the idea and to the two ministers who carried 
it out. 
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EDUCATION IN SERVIA. 



[From the Allgemeine Schal-Zeitnng, August 15, 1874.] 

INTEODUCTION. 

The principality of Servia, since 1815 under the rule of native princes, 
was placed under the protection of the great European powers, as a 
semi-independent state, by the treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856. The 
principality preserves its independent and national administration, as 
well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navi- 
gation. The election of its rulers is left to the Servian nation, under 
the nominal sanction of the Sultan. 

The area of Servia is estimated at 12,600 square miles and the popu- 
lation (in 1872) was, according to official reports, 1,325,437. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION. 

While under Turkish rule (1350 to 1815) there was no attempt at edu- 
cation, as the Servians were kept in abject slavery by their Turkish 
masters. 

But immediately after their liberation from the Turkish yoke, the peo- 
ple made exertions to raise the standard of education. These exertions 
were in the beginning not very successful, but, considering the state of 
oppression under which they had lived for centuries, they deserve praise- 
worthy mention. 

Twenty years later (1836) the national assembly for the first time 
gave attention to the subject of education, and the following resolutions 
were passed: (1) In every district the inhabitants are to support two 
schools ; (2) every community which has a church must also support a 
school. 

At that time there were in Servia only 72 schools, with 2,514 scholars. 

September 11, 1844, the first Servian school-law was promulgated, 
establishing (1) elementary schools, (2) a business-college, (3) gym- 
nasia, and (4) a lyceum. This may be considered the first beginning 
of a system of education in Servia. 

Another law of 1855 provided the necessary means for supporting 
these schools, every citizen, without exception, being obliged to pay an 
annual school-tax of about 32 cents. 

The revised school-law, which is in force at the present tir3[ie^^a.tes from 
1863. According to this law a school must be establi^A\e^ ^lietevet 
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there are 25 scholars. The salaries of the teachers are divided into 10 
classes, the highest salary being $285 and the lowest $97.50. 

The following exhibit of the educational status of Servia is taken from 
the official report of the ministry of public instruction, laid before the 
national assembly during the session 1870-71 : 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The primary schools of Servia are grouped in two classes: Village- 
schools having three classes (course of instruction 3 years) and one 
teacher; city-schools having four classes (course of instruction 4 years) 
and 4 teachers. The number of primary schools in 1870-71 was 484, 
with 605 teachers and 25,270 scholars. Among this number there were 
47 schools for girls, with 64 (female) teachers and 2,882 scholars. There 
are thus 22 scholars to every 1,000 of the population. Education is not 
compulsory. There are no separate schools for the poor and the rich, 
but all citizens send their children to the same school. 

Since 1869, libraries have been established in connection with every 
primary school. At the end of the first two years the number of vol- 
umes in these libraries was 18,000. 

A teachers' seminary was opened in 1871 with 25 students. At pres- 
ent there are 62 students in three classes. All these students are sup- 
ported entirely by the state and are obliged to serve at least 6 years as 
teachers in the primary schools. 

There is also a theological seminary, (established in 1836,) which sup- 
plies teachers for the primary schools. The course of instruction lasts 
4 years and the number of students is 292, with 8 teachers. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

There are three kinds of secondary schools, viz : (L) Small real-gym- 
nasia, with 2 classes; (2) progymnasia, with 4 classes; and (3) gym- 
nasia, with 6 classes. 

Besides these there is one large real-school, of 6 classes, at Belgrade. 

(1) Small real-gymnasia are to be established in every oue of the capi- 
tals of the 17 districts into which the country is divided. The course of 
instruction in these schools is the same as in the two lower classes of 
the progymnasia and gymnasia, so that scholars leaving the second 
class of the small real-gymnasia enter the third class of the gymnasia. 
Each school has at least 4 teachers. The number of schools at the 
present time is 9, with 430 scholars. 

(2) The course of the progymuasia is the same as that of the 4 lower 
classes of the gymnasia. There are at present 5 such schools, viz: at 
Belgrade, 2 ; at Schabaz, Negotiu, and at Pozarewaz. There are 5 
directors, 582 scholars, and 20 teachers. These progymnasia are of 
great importance, lor from them the scholars enter directly the teachers' 
seminary, the theological seminary, or the agricultural school. 

The progymnasium has 4 classes, the coarse of instruction embracing 
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the followiug subjects : Religiou, Servian language, Slavic language, Ger- 
man, French, arithmetic, geography, (political, physical, and mathe- 
matical,) history of Servia, mathematics, natural philosophy, ge^)inetry, 
natural history, drawing, vocal and instrumental music, and gymnastics ; 
the number of hours per week does not exceed 27 in any class, each 
teacher teaching, at most, 20 to 22 hours per week. 

(3) Gymnasia. Of these Servia has two, at Belgrade and at Kragu- 
jewaz. So far they have had 6 classes, but according to a receut order 
a seventh class is to be added. These two gymnasia have 2 directors, 
26 teachers, and 750 scholars. The course of the 4 lower classes is ex- 
actly the same as that of the progymnasia. In the two higher classes 
the following subjects are added: General history, Latin, mathematics, 
physics, rhetorics, poetry, and history of literature. The teachers' salaries 
vary from $435 to $330 per annum, with a quinquennial increase of 
$52.50. After having served 30 years, a gymnasium-teacher receives a 
pension of $900. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

This school is located at Belgrade, in a magnificent building, the gift 
of a patriotic citizen, Anastassiewitsch. It was founded in 1838, but 
not fully organized till 1842. Till the year 1863 it was called the Ly- 
ceum ; but at that time it was thoroughly reorganized and divided into 
three faculties : the philosophical, the so-called technical, (mathematics 
and natural sciences,) and the law-faculty. There were, 1870-71, 229 
students, 1 rector, and 13 regular and 2 honorary professors. The 
annual salary of a professor is $637.50, with a quinquennial increase of 
$97.50. After having served for 30 years, a professor is entitled to a 
pension of $1,125 per annum. 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 

This school was established in 1853, but did not exist very loug. Two 
years ago (1872) it was reopened in the cityof Pozarewaz. The students 
are supported and educated entirely at the expense of the state. 

THE HIGHER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

This school opened at Belgrade in 1864. Many female teachers have 
received their education at this school. It has one director, 7 (female) 
teachers, 9 honorary professors, and 4 (female) assistant teachers. The 
course of instruction extends over 4 years. Scholars enter this school 
from the ])rimary schools. 

THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

This academy was in 1837 established at Pozarewaz, and was trans- 
ferred to Belgrade in 1850. It has a five-years course, 1 director and 10 
professors, and 40 students, who, after having passed tVie reqavYe^^ 

examination, are eutirely supported by the state. 
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SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

The annual expenditure for education is $303,000, or the eleventh 
part of the total annual expenditure. The sum expended for the army- 
is only three and a half times as large, which proportion must be con- 
sidered favorable when we remember that in countries like France the 
sum expended for the army is 50 to 60 times as large as the one ex- 
pended for education. School-fees are not paid in any Servian school. 

CONCLUSION. 

The above is a brief outline of the state of education in Servia. Con- 
sidering that 60 years ago Servia did not possess a single school, the 
results achieved since the establishment of Servian independence are 
exceedingly gratifying, and the work is still bravely going on. The 
government sends students abroad every year; thus in 1870, 38, of whom 
13 studied medicine; 5, technics; 2, pedagogics; 2, law; 4, forestry and 
agriculture; 3, theology; 1, mining; 1, political economy; 5, painting; 
and 2, the postal service of foreign countries. 

Most of the Servian savants are former students of German universi- 
ties and academies. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EGYPT. 



CHARACTER AND HISTORY OP THE EQYPTIAN PEOPLE. 

The most characteristic feature of the Egyptian nation is its stability^ 
its spirit of conservatism, for, in spite of centuries of changes throughout 
the world, it presents in many essential respects the same picture as 
three or four thousand years ago. 

The ancient Egyptians no doubt came originally from Central Asia, 
and, as regards their language, belong to the Semitic races. In their 
religion, likewise, in spite of all its apparent pantheism, very marked 
traces of the primitive Asiatic monotheism may be found of that one 
aod invisible God who is the original source of all beings. 

There is and always has been something sad and melancholy in the 
Egyptian character, and speaking of their plaintive melodies Mr. Dor 
has said very truly: *'The ancient lamentation of Isis searching her 
Osiris has never ceased in Egypt, and all along her noble river its sounds 
may be heard." Ancient Egyptian art likewise has a lugubrious and 
funereal character, and seems all to center around death and the tomb. 
Mr. Dor very beautifully remarks : " To the poor laborer who built the 
colossal temples of Thebes and Abydos, nothing in his work spoke of 
life and hope; nothing inspired him with that love of country and of 
art which animated the architect of the Parthenon; nothing spoke to 
him of liberty or power, as did the Forum at Kome; nothing uplifted 
his soul from the dust, like the spires of the Gothic domes rising toward 
Heaven like a crystalized prayer !" 

Caste also exercised its baneful influence and contributed its share 
towards extinguishing in the individual all spontaneousness and spirit of 
enterprise, and impressing on his character that melancholy resignation 
which even in our days is found among the Copts as well as among the 
Mohammedans. 

A brief outline of the history of Egj^pt will not be out of place here. 
The ten dynasties of the ancient empire, which reigned during about 
seventeen centuries, were succeeded by those of the middle empire, 
which changed the capital and the political and social center of Egypt 
from the north — Memphis and Herakleopolis — to the south, to Thebes. 
A great change took place towards the end of the twelfth dynasty, when 
the neighboring Semitic nations of Syria invaded and conquered 

* Compiled from " L'instructioa publique en figypte," par V. E. Dor, Ph. D.; 399 
pp., Paris, 187;;^. 
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Egypt. They formed the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties, and their 
rulers are known by the name of *' hyksos" or ** shepherd-kings." 

After the expulsion of these kings Egypt rose to new life, but soon, 
through the tyranny of its rulers, the great mass of the common people 
degenerated and became little better than abject slaves of the higher 
classes. From this time up to the reign of Mehemet Ali (1806 to 1849) no 
great change in the condition of the people took place. Egypt, the 
richest land in the world, whose soil yields three crops a year, was no 
longer able to support the population, which in a comparatively short 
time decreased from about nine millions to three. 

Under Alexander and the Ptolemies Egypt externally had a brilliant 
period of life, Alexandria becoming a great center of civilization, and 
Egypt for the second time was the leader of intellectual culture ; but 
this civilization was Oreek, and foreigners cultivated the arts, philos- 
ophy, and literature, while the country itself derived but few advan- 
tages from it. 

Christianity, which in other countries became a powerful agent of 
civilization, did not do the same for poor downtrodden Egypt, which 
remained in her melancholy and desolation. 

What Christianity had not been able to accomplish was attempted by 
Mohammedanism, which brought at least a powerful organization and 
a profound faith, not only in its aim and its doctrines, but also in the 
means for carrying out this aim. The passive Christianity of the Copts 
could not for a moment sustain the shock of the youthful and ardent 
faith of the Arabs, who became masters of the country, to leave it no 
more. This invasion had a character entirely diflfereut from those of 
the " hyksos," the Persians, the Greeks, and the Komans, and became 
actually an immigration, a new population settling down beside the old 
one and in most cases driving it back into obscurity. The two popula- 
tions lived, if not in perfect harmony, at least in comparative peace. 
Mohammedanism made numerous converts among the Copt-population, 
and the number of those who remained faithful to the Christian religion 
gradually diminished till, in our days, it numbers scarcely half a 
million. 

The new Mohammedan population which has actually become the true 
and dominant population of Egypt had many characteristics in common 
with the Copts, and the fatalism of the Koran produced with some slight 
modifications that same social indifference and that absence of individ- 
ual ambition which the spirit of caste had produced among the ancient 
population. After the glories of the great Mohammedan empire had 
passed away, Egypt entered upon one of those periods of historic ob- 
scurity during which it is impossible to follow the development of a 
nation. One dynasty succeeded the other without taking deep root ; 
kalifs, sultans, beys, and pashas have not even sufficient time to 
get firmly seated upon their thrones, and it is in vain to expect from 
tbem those reforms which alone could have awakened this stationary 
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popnlatioD from its dreamy prejudices ; and the political disorder was 
therefore coDstantly on the increase. 

This state of affairs lasted till the year 1798, when Boaaparte with his 
army invaded the country. In whatever light as to its motives we may 
consider this strange and fantastic expedition, it cannot be denied that 
in its consequences it became a lasting benefit to Egypt. 

Forgotten for centuries, Egypt once more became an active member 
of the family of nations ; statesmen, authors, travelers, turnied their eye^ 
toward the ancient land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, which in 
the hands of a man of genius was now to rise to a new life. 

This man was Mehemet Ali, to whom Sultan Selim III intrusted the 
fortunes of the country after its evacuation by the French. His life 
and deeds are so well known that they need not be spoken of here, but 
the character of this extraordinary man and his influence on public 
instruction in Egypt deserve a more than passing notice. 

At an early age he had conceived a strong love for France and every- 
thing French, and this trait in his character prompted him not only to 
copy many French institutions, but also to favor the immigration of 
Frenchmen and to conquer the antipathy to all Europeans which the 
Egyptians felt. His first care was to organize the army on tUe French 
model. In order to bring about a thorough and lasting reform not only 
of the army but of the whole state, Mehemet All recognized the neces- 
sity of education, and numerous schools of all kinds sopn began to 
spring up throughout the whole of Egypt, and if these schopls have not 
exercised a more decisive influence on the character of the people, this 
was caused chiefly by the too military or mechanical direction which 
instruction took. The pasha himself set a praiseworthy example, and 
it must be confessed that it was a noble sight to see the old chieftain, 
after having fought victoriously against the Mamelukes, the Turks, and 
the English, sit down at a ripe old age and learn reading and writing. 

From the time of Mehemet Ali, Egypt has been constantly progress- 
ing on the path of civilization ; but, in view of the national character of 
the people indicated above, the complete ignorance of the lower classes, 
and the comparative ignorance of the higher classes, it must be said 
^< that, though the Government has done much for education, more re- 
mains to be done, above everything to acclimatize and nationalize 
education, which wherever it has taken root has remained too artificial, 
because it is only an exotic plant, which has not always had the care 
and the soil necessary for its development.'' 

PRIMARY ARABIC INSTRUCTION. 

The primary Egyptian schools, Jcouttab — the remainder of the grand- 
eur of the Arabic empire — are at this present day in a much higher 
state of development than is generally believed outside of Egypt ; and 
although they may no longer meet the demands of modem times, hav- 
ing remained stationary for about eight ceT\twm^, Wi^^^ ^^<^0k% \!l<b^^^- 
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theless possessed a great deal of vital force, enabling them to live 
through centuries of darkness. These primary schools are essentially a 
creation of Mohammedanism, and the reading and writing of portions of 
the Koran formed the chief occupation of the scholars. 

A peculiar feature of the whole system was the fouiidation of schools 
by wealthy persons, the number of such schools gradually growing 
very large. In many cases the benefactor gave, besides the school- 
house, an annual sum of money for the teacher ; in others, money to be 
devoted to the clothing of poor children, and in some cases, though 
more rarely, a library. 

These primary schools have not changed much, either externally or 
internally. The school-room generally measures 15 by 20 feet and is 
inclosed by a wall only on three sides, and this wall is built up to the 
ceiling on the two sides only, the greater portion of one side fronting on 
the Qtreet having a sort of lattice-work, to hide the scholars from the 
gaze of the passers-by and to admit air and a subdued light. The walls 
are generally covered with verses from the Koran, and on the side 
turning toward Mecca there is a small niche with a plaster-ornament 
representing a holy lamp. The floor is sometimes covered with mats or 
carpets ; otherwise there is no furniture whatever ; only in rare cases 
there is a very small desk on which the teacher places his Koran. 
Occasionally one finds school-houses having a second story, used either 
as a library or as the teacher's dwelling. 

Recently the government has directed its effort's towards establishing 
schools more in accordance with the wants of modern life, so that the 
school-houses described above will gradually disappear. 

The Egyptian schools are, as regards the way in which they are sup- 
ported, divided into three kinds : schools with ancient endowments and 
subject to government-inspection ; schools having endowments, but in- 
dependent of the government, and schools having no endowment and 
being in nowise subordinate to the ministry of public instruction. 

The teachers (fiki) are not generally men of any great attainments ; 
all that is required of them is to know the Koran by heart ; and this 
mere mechanical knowledge frequently hides the greatest ignorance. 
Besides the Koran, the JiM does not know much, except a few simple 
rules of arithmetic and some fantastic notions regarding geography. 

The salary which the fiki receives is, of course, very small. On the 
last day of the week (Thursday) the scholars bring each one or two pias- 
ters, (the piaster is equal to five cents,) so that the average annual salary 
comes to about $80 or $100. 

The children go to school in the morning not to leave it till about 6 
o'clock in the evening, except on Thursdays, when, on account of the 
coming Sabbath, (Friday,) they leave at noon. They either bring their 
food along or give half a piaster to the teacher, who supplies them with 
some dates, beans, and a piece of bread. 

The hrst years of their life the children spend in the harem, which 
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they leave, when about 6 or 7 years of age, to attend school. Mr. 
Dor gives the following graphic description of a school in fnll opera- 
tion: ^'The teacher and the scholars sit on the floor, the former gen. 
erally near the door or in that corner of the room which has the best 
light, the children grouped around him. This assembly of white, tawny, 
and black figures, with their glittering eyes; their red lips wide open, 
showing two rows of shining teeth; with their round heads, some freshly 
shaved, others with short hair ; with their long blue garments, from 
under which the naked feet peep forth — all this, framed by the charac- 
teristic Arabic architecture and seen in the dim twilight found in all 
Egyptian houses, forms a very pretty picture." 

The apparatus which the scholar brings to school with him is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting of a wooden slate, sometimes of thin iron ; a 
leather case containing some reeds to write with, and, fastened to it, a 
little iron box, with a sponge steeped in ink. 

The teacher never teaches a whole class at one and the same time, 
but only one scholar. Every child in his turn comes up to the teacher, 
sits down by his side, recites what he has learned, shows what he has 
written, receives a new task, and resumes his place among the other 
scholars. The scholars commence by learning the letters and the num- 
bers, with their value. They have to repeat them and write them till 
they are thoroughly acquainted with them. Then follow simple sylla- 
bles commencing with consonants and then syllables commencing with 
vowels. From this they progress to the study of words and phrases, 
mostly taken from the Koran. The teacher writes the words on the 
child's slate, ]ets him spell and pronounce them aloud, and then the 
child practices the writing. When the child can read words or short 
phrases, the teacher inscribes some characters on his slate in colored 
ink; and the father, after having convinced himself of the progress made 
by his child, generally sends the teacher a present of one or two pias- 
ters. As soon as the child knows how to read, he commences to learn 
the Koran by heart, and as there is but rarely more than one copy of 
the sacred volume in a school, the teacher writes verse after verse on 
the child's slate, to be learned by heart. All this learning is done aloud, 
and the noise resulting from it is considerable ; still, discipline is rigidly 
maintained by a prompt and energetic application of the jus flagelli. 
The study of the Koran in the primary schools is entirely mechanical, 
no explanation or commentary whatever being given. After a child has 
gone in this manner through the whole of the Koran, his education 
is considered finished, and, though his knowledge is limited, it must be 
stated that at any rate he has learned to read and write correctly. 

Arithmetic is but rarely taught in those schools which are not under 
government-superintendence, for the simple reason that the teachers 
know but very little of it themselves. If a child is obliged to have 
some knowledge of arithmetic, he studies it with a rabani or public 
weigher or he is apprenticed to a merchant. OlViex ^\>Xi\^^\»i — ^^w.Ocl ^^ 
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history and geography— are not taught at all, althoagh it is the iDten- 
tion to make a beginniDg in this direction in the government-schools. 

As will be seen from the above, the stady of the Koran is the chief 
object of the Arabic schools, and reading and writing are only consid- 
ered as means for reaching this object Only very gradually does the 
primary school begin to assume a more practical character. This ten- 
dency of the school to become more and more a purely lay institution is 
shown above everything else in the disappearance of the prayers which, 
during the first half of this century, formed an important subject of in- 
struction in all the schools, while at present they are only taught in 
some of the country-schools. How beneficial it will prove to the people, 
if gradually the light of knowledge begins to shine in Egypt, may be 
inferred from the following fact, showing how wide-spread the most 
absurd superstitions still are. When, on the 4th of February, 1872, an 
aurora borealis was seen at Alexandria, many people believed that it 
was produced by the blood of the steer Koutouhia, which had rushed 
toward the sky when wounded by Bahamout. 

The number of children attending school — quite large in the cities — 
is small in the rural districts, where, iu spite of numerous schools, the 
most profound ignorance reigns. The teachers of many of these schools, 
entirely isolated and separated from all intellectual intercourse, are 
frequently as ignorant as the poor fellahs — peasants — themselves ; and 
then (in Egypt, as everywhere) it does not sufiftce to have attended 
school in order to acquire a good elementary education ; and as the 
method pursued does not develop the intellect, the result is iu most 
cases that nothing of what has been sown in the school germinates and 
ripens. As the knowledge of reading and writing is closely united to 
a knowledge of the Koran, it gradually vanishes from want of exercise, 
and when the child has arrived at the period of manhood but little of 
all he learned at school remains. Mr. Jules Simon has proved that in 
France one-fourth of the male population is illiterate at the age of 
20, while only one-eighth does not attend school; and this decrease 
could no doubt be shown to be still larger in Egypt, if there were any 
possibility of obtaining reliable statistics on this point. 

Once a year, during the month of Ramadan (October) or the mouth 
of Chaabanj preceding it, examinations are held; clothes and shoes, and 
occasionally a small sum of money, are distributed to the children, the 
money for such distributions being derived from the endowmeut-funds 
and a procession parades the streets, headed by the best scholars. 

Such is the actual state of the purely Arabic schools, which are not 
under the superintendence of the government. Some of them are 
entirely independent of the ministry of public instruction. These 
schools are exactly in the same state to-day as they were centuries ago. 
With that tenacity and stability peculiar to Mohammedan institutions, 
they have survived all the political revolutions through which Egypt 
Lns passed. They have not followed on the road of reform which Egypt 
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has pursued since the reign of Mehemet Ali ; or, rather, the government, 
renouncing all idea of reforming them, has preferred to raise by the 
side of them other primary schools resembling those of Europe. The 
only important innovation has been the introduction of a little element- 
ary arithmetic; and even to this the majority of the old schools have 
refused to submit, contenting themselves to teach their scholars' the 
numbers. 

There are no schools for girls, with the exception of the school for 
nurses at Old Cairo and of such as are supported by the Copts or the va- 
rious European colonies. For years the ministry has talked of opening 
an immense institution for the education of young girls ; the plans have 
been made and the work has even been commenced, but nothing more 
is being done. 

The education of girls does, unfortunately, in Egypt, not as yet belong 
to the domain of public instruction. Whatever progress Egypt may 
make on the field of education, there will always be an immense gap, 
viz, the education of women ; and consequent upon this the education 
of the child by the mother. M. Dor remarks, very truly, ^* However 
great may be the number of schools and however ardent the zeal of the 
teachers, rest assured that a solid, universal, and enlightened system of 
primary instruction will only be found where woman is educated. Edu- 
cate woman I ought to be the cry raised before every ministry of public 
instruction. Educate woman ! for if the mother can read and write, 
then not only will the child go to school, but it will reap a double ben- 
efit from its schooling. Educate woman I for the woman of today is 
the mother of the generation of to-morrow. Truly, if the sad alterna- 
tive were placed before me to choose between schools for girls and 
schools for boys, I would prefer the former, sure that what would thereby 
be neglected would be largely gained in another way by leading mothers 
to become themselves the teachers of their children. 

"But in Egypt it would be useless to combat against nature and old- 
established usages. The young girls become marriageable at the age 
of 12, and it is almost impossible for them to get any sort of solid edu- 
cath)n.'' 

Among the higher classes the girls are occasionally instructed by edu- 
cated native women or European governesses^ but there is no public sys- 
tem of instruction for girls. 
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SUPEBIOB ARABIC INSTBUGTION. 

"To superior Arabic instruction at the time of its greatest splendor 
may be applied the epithet given to France during the second empire, 
^ Great centers of light in the midst of dense darkness,' and these cen- 
ters of light unfortunately had the character of light-houses, seen from 
afar, while their immediate neighborhood remained in darkness." 

It would lead too far in this place to give a history of Arabic science 
from its beginning till its period of splendor and its final decline. It 
will be sufficient to give a brief sketch of the Mohammedan University 
of Egypt, El Azhar, its history, and present condition. 

This institution of learning is as old as Cairo, having been founded 
in the year 970, by the Fatimide General Gauhar,and its name. El Azhar, 
means "the flourishing." The building was partially destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1302, but immediately restored, and enlarged and reno- 
vated in 1596. During the French invasion of 1798 the president — 
sheik — of El Azhar was called upon to play a part in politics, for to him 
Bonaparte addressed himself to demand the surrender of the city of 
Cairo, and on the following day the sheik published a solemn proclama- 
tion in favor of the French. Under the arches of this venerable building, 
Bonaparte, clad in Oriental garb, sat down with the learned sheiks, on 
the 20th of August of the same year, the birthday of the prophet, and 
recited with them verses of the Koran and an interminable litany on the 
life of Mohammed. 

The extent of the buildings may be judged from the fact that when, on 
the 21st of October, 1798, an insurrection broke out against the French, 
fifteen thousand insurgents found a place of refuge within its walls, and 
did not surrender till Bonaparte brought artillery to bear upon it. 

The main building, the mosque, has an irregular pentagonal shape 
and is surrounded on all sides by dififerent buildings and cour^yards« 
leaving only room for four gates. The southwestern gate is the chief 
entrance, and leads into a small court, from which an ancient portal 
opens into the great court, on which the mosque faces. This mosque is 
a vast hall, whose ceiling, blackened by age and the smoke of twelve 
hundred lamps, is supported by three hundred and eighty ancient pillars. 

El Azhar has always had a great fame, and thousands of students 
have come here from all parts of the Mohammedan world. Even at this 
day there are students from India and Soudan, each country or province 
establishing endowments for the support of their students. 

The students are distributed in riwaks^ or halls, and harahs, or quar- 
ters, the latter corresponding to the country or province of the student. 
There are thirty-one rivodks and twelve haraJut. Egyptj of course, sends 
the largest number of students and possesses the greatest endowments, 
but students come from Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Sennaar, Darfour, 
Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Eoordistan, and India. Though the build- 
ings are so vast, they are not large enough to accommodate all the 
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fttudents, and tboae who poaseAS private means — and they are, perhaps, 
the majoritj- — live in adjoining cnravaiiaariea. 

The Motianimedan religion has seventy-six sects, fonr of which only are 
orthodox, the other seveiify-two beiug considered aa lieretics. These 
foui orthodox sects are the Chaf^ites, the Mal^kites, the Han^fltea, 
and the Hambalites; taking their uaoies from their founders. There 
are bnt very slight differences between these sects regarding points of 
doctrine, and nothing like the sectarian rivalries existing among Chris- 
tians is found among them. All the students of El Azbar belong to 
these four sects, each having its own sheik or president. 

The chief sheik or chief of the mosque, to whom all the others are 
subordinate, is appointed by the government, and his uflice 1b considered 
as one of the highest in "Egypt. He appoints the sheik for each rttraft 
and Ih :ittendf(i by a nurnhcr i>f choristers, vergers, and ushers. The 
chief cridk ;ils(i roi"Ti\-t^s Ins ilin.-f.'t ions from him. I^;iu.b riwak has a large 
number of servants, among them twenty barbers. 

There are 314 professors, 143 of whom are ChafSites, 97 Slal^kites, 
70 Han^tites, and only 4 Hamhalites. Their pay is only raised by 
voluntary contributions ftom the students, their position being consid-. 
cred one of honor rather than of emolument. Many of them hold at 
the same time other ofSces, such aa that of preacher in other mosques, 
and professor in the higher government schools. 

Till quite recently the manner of appointing professors was very primi- 
tive, the whole consisting in the advanced students gatheringaronnd them 
those who had not iirogressed so rapidly, and thus gradually enlarging 
the circle of their hearers. Many abuses, however, had crept in, and 
in 1872 the Khedive signed a law which had heeu prepared by the 
chief sheik, intended to regulate the appointment of professors. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of this law, candidates for professorships must 
liand to the ministry of public instruction a list of the subjects they de- 
sire to teach, and will then be examined in these subjects by au examin. 
iDgcommittee of six uUmas — priestsaud lawyers. If the resultof this 
examination is satisfactory the Khedive will issue the certificate of pro- 
fessorship. 

The students scarcely ever leave the mosque. El Azhar becomes to 
them an adopted country, to which they remain faithful all their life. 
While the European student hastens to leave the alina mater to enter 
active life, there is absolutely no limit but death to the studies at El 
Azhar, and a student with silvery beard and hair is no unfrequent oc- 
currence in this republic of letters. Theaveragelengthof time, however, 
which a student has to stay at El Azhar to finish his studies is two to 
three years, although many stay four to six years. 

As diseases of the eye are very common in Egypt, there arc hundreds 
of blind students at El Azhar, who have a ritcak — hall — to themselves. 

Every morning all the students attend prayers, and then collect in 
small groups aroond their professors to receive their instruction. The 
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oonrse of stutlies at El Azhar is limited, because its object is solely to 
educate fikiy lawyers, and theologians. There are foar divisions, or 
grades, of study, the first two comprising the preparatoi^ studies, viz, 
grammar and syntax ; the third, called '^ aelm and tauhib," is the doctrine 
of the unity of God and his attributes ; the fourth comprises law, and 
consists of learning by heart innumerable commentaries of the Koran, 
explaining the principles of jurisprudence. This study is intimately 
connected with the exegesis of the Koran, which forms the basis of all 
superior Mohammedan instruction and is divided into two parts, viz, in- 
terpretation and tradition, which latter requires long study, as one of 
the manuals contains no less than 7,275 traditions. There are numerous 
manuals, both in prose and in verse, to aid in these studies. 

Besides the above-mentioned four studies, which are considered the 
most important, the following subjects are taught to some extent : rhet- 
oric, prosody, logic, arithmetic, and mathematics. Although much is 
read and learned the results are but meager, as it may be said that all the 
studies are pursued in by far too mechanical a manner. The students 
of El Ahzar by constant practice reach a most astonishing facility of 
committing anything to memory, but all they learn in this manner re- 
mains a dead knowledge, their intellect and their reasoning faculties not 
being developed in the least. 

There are similar schools connected with some of the mosques, but 
they are all more or less perfect imitations of El Azhar, and are not 
deserving of notice. 

The total number of students of El- Azhar was in 1S71, 9,068. 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Of these, deserve to be mentioned first the primary schools of the 
Oopts, of which there are quite a number. They resemble the Jcouttab 
in every respect, with the only exception that instead of the Koran the 
Psalms and the Oospels are read and learned by heart, and that, in ad- 
dition to reading and writing, singing is taught, confined, however, to 
the singing of a few religious hymns. 

With regard to one point, however, the Copts possess a decided snpe* 
riority over their Mohammedan conquerors, in feeling the necessity of 
educating women ; thus there are at Cairo two Cop^schools for girls, 
the one at Esb^kieh with 95 pupils, and the other at Hart Saggain with 
41. The course of instruction in these schools comprises reading, writing, 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, vocal music, and needlework. 
These primary Copt-schools are supported in the same manner as the 
Mohammedan ones. 

The Copts possess two colleges at Cairo, one at Hart Saggain and 
the other near the Metropolitan Church. The former has 3 .classes 
with 125 students and 8 professors. The course of study includes French, 
English, Italian, Arabic, and arithmetic. The latter and by far supe- 
rior institution — the great college — numbers 243 students^ ^\t\jL VI ^^-v.^- 
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fessors and 6 assistant professors. It occupies a fine building, with 
spacioas, well-liglited and ventilated school-rooms. The course of in- 
struction comprises the Coptic language, Arabic, French, English, 
Italian, vocal music, arithmetic, elements of geometry, history, geog- 
raphy, and logic. 

Instruction in these two Copt-colleges and in the two schools for 
girls is entirely gratuitous. The spirit of religions tolerance is so strong 
in Egypt that the great college is actually attended by about 20 Mo- 
hammedans, 4 Armenians, and 10 Syrian Catholics. The Khedive, 
with his accustomed generosity and entirely overlooking the difference 
of creed, has donated to the four Copt-schools of Cairo fertile lands to 
the amount of upwards of 1,500 acres, the income from which amply 
suffices for their support. 

The Jews likewise support a number of schools in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria ; primary schools, where the children learn Hebrew and Arabic, 
reading and writing, and occasionally Italian, which language is of 
great importance to the Jews in their commercial transactions. Some 
of the Jewish primary schools are also attended by girls, while others 
are for girls exclusively. 

The largest educational establishment which the Jews have founded 
in Egypt is the college Darb el lahoud, at Cairo. This institution — 
founded in 1860 — owes its existence to the liberality of Mr. Samuel 
Eubino. It is in every respect well managed and the pupils receive a 
good solid education. The course of study embraces Hebrew, French, 
Italian, vocal music, geography, cosmogi*aphy, history, aHd arithnietic. 
The number of pupils whose age varies between 6 and 15 is 83, who are 
instructed by two rabbis and three professors, one of whom is at the 
same time president of the college. 

The few schools of the Catholic Copts are nearly all located in Upper 
Egypt and are attended by about 220 scholars. 

The Syrian Maronites have three schools, differing but little from the 
kouttaby with the exception of the Psalms and Gospels being used 
instead of the Koran and the scholars sitting on benches instead of on 
the floor. 

The Syrian-Greek Catholics have recently opened a flourishing school 
at Alexandria. 

GOVEBNMENT-SCHOOLS ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 

As has been said before, it was Mehemet Ali who began the work of 
reform in Egypt. He commenced by reforming the army, and went on 
to establish numerous schools, all organized on the French plan, pri- 
mary schools, a military academy, an artillery-school, a naval academy, 
an infantry-school, and even a school of military music, but above all a 
great college, (to which Mehemet Ali sent his sons,) which at one time 
numbered more than 1,500 pupils and received the name "School of 
Princes." A school of languages was opened in the palace of Esbekieh, 
272 
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60 select papils of which were formed into a bureau of translation, which 
still exists, and somewhat later a school of topographical engineering 
was founded. 

All the schools founded by Mehemet All were based on the educa- 
tional wants of a staodiug army of 150,000 men, and when the army in 
1841 was, officially at least, reduced to 12,000 men, the schools of every 
kind gradually declined, both in numbers and in efficiency, so that when 
Abbas Pasha, on ascending the throne in 1848, had the original idea of 
holding an examination of teachers and pupils, he found that they ri- 
valed each other in ignorance. Abbas Pasba, being a man of quick 
resolution and seeing the necessity of a radical reform, commenced by 
closing all the schools founded by Mehemet Ali. It had been bis in- 
tention to start them afresh on a new basis, but other cares engaged his 
attention, and nothing came of it. 

Abbas's successor, Said Pasha, who began to reign in 1854, revived 
some of the schools, especially the school of medicine, and showed him. 
self extremely liberal towards the schools of the European colonies, but 
the great work of reform was reserved to his successor, the present 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, who ascended the throne in 1863. 

He was the first Egyptian ruler who felt the necessity of not only 
founding a number of schools, but of an organic law of public instruc 
tiou. Such a law was sanctioned by the Khedive in 1868.* According 
to this law all the public schools are of three grades, primary, second- 
ary, and superior ; and besides these there are the special schools. 

With regard to the primary schools, the kouttaby the law provides 
that arithmetic must be taught in all, and that in the larger cities they 
shall become, in the full sense of the word, preparatory institutions for 
the secondary schools, by adding to their programme some modern lan- 
guage and the elements of geography and history. The law also urges 
the parents to provide more liberally for the teachers of their children. 

The most flourishing of all the schools is the school of medicine, 
founded by Mehemet Ali in 1827, which has had some of the most 
eminent European physicians as professors, while at present all the 
professors are natives. Connected with it are a school of pharmacy, a 
large hospital, a chemical laboratory, (which provides all the necessary 
drugs and medicines for the government-pharmacies throughout the 
provinces,) a botanic garden, a library, and a museum of anatomy and 
natural history. A very important establishment is the school for nurses, 
which to its students gives not only the special instruction required, but 
also a more general education than is usually found among women in 
the East. 

At Boulak, the port of Cairo, on the Nile, there are most extensive 
government-establishments, comprising a foundery for guns and railroad, 
material, and a printing-office where all the text-books are printed. 

* The law is given in full below. 
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JIMutmei AM bad already bad tbe idea of eatabfishin^ in this great 
foduiitrtal center a aebool of tbe mecbanic arts, but did not fiad time to 
iHAtry out thin idea* It was taken ap, bowever, by tbe present Kh^iTe^ 
and tbin ncbool fa now one of die most admiraUy arranged in £g3rpt 
Tbe (umrm lasts tbree years, and tbe stodents bave tbe Toy best oppor- 
tunitiifS Uf study tbe mecbanic arts not only tbeoreticaUy, Imt also prac- 
tically, and oianubeturers frequently apply to tbe director for stodents 
to lieconie, after baving finished their studies, foremen in variooB fao- 
tot'ics. 

In 1864 tbe ncbool of Darb en Nasrieb, so called from the street in 
which it is located, was founded by the Khedive as a sort of preliminary 
Ncbool. Tbe two lower classes study only reading, writing, and the Koran ; 
the iitndy of Arabic grammar commences in the third class and that of 
urithrnotfc and French in the foarth. From this class on, the scholars 
are formed into divisions, according to the language which they choose 
for tlieir study, viz, French, English, or Gtorman. The study of the 
Koran wtops after the fourth class, and its place is taken by the study of 
tbe TiirkiHh language, Arabic syntax, and geography. Linear drawing, 
which was taught formerly, has been replace<l by free-hand drawing. 
Arithmetic is tanght very thoroughly in the higher classes. This school 
has both for boarders and day -scholars. 

The polyteohnio school — ^frequently called, after the street where it is 
located, the school of Darb el Gamamis— is the largest and most im- 
portant of all the govemmeut-sohools on the European plan. A spacious 
bnlldinp: contuins the ministry of public instruction, a preparatory school, 
tho polyto(3linio school proper, a library, the bureau of translation, and 
a lurpt iiinphitheator for public examinations. The whole building is 
built cMitlroly in the modern style and the arrangements for light and 
ventihvtion are perfect throughout. Mostof the scholars are day-scholars, 
only the studiMits of the polytechnic school proper being boarders. The 
MtudentM olioose between an £2uglish and a French division, in which the 
Htudy of either of these languages is more thorough and serves as a 
meuus of conveying other knowledge. Connected with the polytechnic 
Hohool is a law-school, which no doubt is destined one day to exercise a 
great intlueuco, when the Mohammedan code of laws shall be reformed. 
In thiv^ 8oluH>l not only Arabic law is taught, but also Roman and French 
law, Oue section of the polytechnic school is devoted to book-keeping 
and surveying and ftirnishes most of the employes in the government 
oWws. 8lniH> 1871 the school |K>ssesses a very valuable collection of 
physioal ap|H\nUus, The library, already rich, is constantly increasing, 
and ooutaius a large numl>er of beautiful and highly valuable Arabic 
manuscripts. The director of the school publishesa scientific and literary 
review, which is gratuitously distributeil to the students and has exer- 
ciseil a very benettcial intluence by awakening among them a taste for 
veadiug and stuii>iug. Many of the students themselves contribute 
articles to this review. 
^4 
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The school of Egyptology, under the direction of Professor Bragsch,* 
is of no practical importance, bat of the highest scientific value. 

In Alexandria a school, Ras el Tin, has been foanded in 1864, com- 
bining two schools, an elementary school and a preparatory school for 
higher studies. 

Similar schools are at Benha, in Lower Egypt, and at Syout, in Upper 
Egypt 

Two colleges have also been recently started at Cairo, where the 
scholars pay a small school-fee, and are not — as is the case in the 
other government-schools — entirely supported by the government. 

Two educational institutions, holding the middle place between the 
college and the houttiibj the school of the Wakfs and the school of Batib 
Pasha, have been founded at Alexandria, where the Koran, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, and arithmetic are tanght. 

For a number of year& the Egyptian government was in the habit of 
sending annnally, at the government-expense, a nnmber of young men 
to Paris for the purpose of studying there; but as the results of this 
so-called <^ Egyptian mission" were not commensurate with the sums' 
expended for this purpose — many of the young men contracting idle 
and vicious habits — ^it has been entirely abandoned. 

SCHOOLS OF THB EUBOPBAN AN1> AMERICAN COLONY. 

In order to remedy the want of European schools, of which the JbYench' 
colony complained, Mehemet Ali, in 1844, called in the Sisters of St. 
Tincent and the Lazarist Fathers. 

The Sisters immediately set to work and opened a school, while the 
Fathers contented themselves with building a church. Feeling, how- 
ever, that they had been called to Egypt for educational purposes and 
not wishing to do anything in the matter themselves, they called from 
Europe some Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who founded a free 
school close to the establishment of the Lazarist Fathers. For six years 
the two orders lived peacefully together, but it soon became apparent 
that the Brothers were constantly encroaching upon the rights of the 

mm ■ »»■ ■ 11 I I — ■— - — 1 ^—^1^ 111 ■■■■■■■ ^1 ■ ■■ ■»■»■ ■ -^■M » — ■■ I ■ ..^i^^M^^M^P^B ■ »^^^ — Ml w • I ^^^^— ■ , ■^ 

* Prof. Heinrich Karl Bmgsch, who has recently been appointed by the Khedive 
minister of public instruction, is one of the most extraordinary scientific men of mod- 
em times ; as Mr. Dor remarks : '* One of those rare men who come into the world with 
the full panoply of science, like Minerva from Jupiter's head." A brief sketch of his 
life will not be out of place. H. K. Brugsch was born, February 18, 1827, at Berlin, 
the son of poor parents, and at a very early age commenced the study of Egyptology, 
pabllshiug his first important work — a grammar of the Demotic hieroglyphics — while 
still a scholar in the Berlin gymnasium. In 1854 he paid his first visit to E^ypt, and 
on his return was appointed professor at the Berlin university and curator of the 
Egyptian museum in that city. In 1864 he was appointed Prussian consul at Cairo, 
where he has since resided. An indefatigable worker and brilliant writer, he has 
devoted his whole energy to the study of Egypt, ancient and modern, its traditions, 
history, language, literature, and social life. His works on the subject — written partly 
in Latin, German, and French — are as unmerons as they are exhaustive. He has also 
foanded a special '^ periodical of Egy^ltology," published in the GerisiQA. l^\!i^g3A!^. 
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Fathers, and in 1S52 the former were obliged to seek another pla«e for 
their school, while the Fathers also commeuced one. 

Besides these two schools there are the following Bomau-Catholic 
schools : Those of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, tho Sii^ters of the 
Good Shepherd, and the Franciscan Sisters. All of these have both 
boarders and day-soholars. 

The Protestants soon followed. Between 1855 and 18G6 the Atneri- 
oans established schools at Cairo, Alexandria, Medtnet el Fayoum, 
Syont, Kons, and Maosurah. The Scotch mission established a school 
at Alexandria, and Miss Whately opened one at Oairo, under the au- 
spices of the English mission. The yoangest of these establishments is 
the one founded by the Ohrischona mission near Basel, Switzerland, in 
1865. 

These Protestant schools differ from those of the Bomau-Catholic 
orders by making no distinction between paying and non-paying schol- 
ars. Tlie school forms one harmonious whole. The principle of gratui- 
tous instrnction is admitted in the American and German schools, and 
-paying for instruction is made optional in the English and Scotch 
schools. Bat in all of them there is the most perfect equality between 
the scholars The girls' schools have among their pupils quite a number 
of young Mohammedan girls. 

The mission-schools brought abont the foundation of lay schools. The 
Greek and Italian colonies especially made great eB'orts to have schools 
where their children would not be under the care of priests or preachers. 

In ISGO Rnphael and Anania Abed founded a Greek college at Cairo, 
which is well ivrranged and judiciously managed. This college com. 
prises primary, intermediate, ami higher classes. Greek forms a favor- 
ite study, and it is a real pleasure to see with what ease the scholars 
read and explain the speeches of Lysias aud Demosthenes, the epics of 
Homer, aud the historic works of Xeiiophou. The Lancastrian system 
is followed in the primary classes. Besides this oue there are other 
Greek colleges and schools at Cairo and Alexandria. 

There are a number of Italian schools, the best of which is the Italian 
college at Alexandria, which, in every sense of the word, may be callod 
a model establishment. 

SlalitliaofgoverummlaliileKomiHaHonal, and European tehooli, 1871-73. 
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CollngB of QnlKran 

lUliBn rrec Boliool 

JoviBh flollcge- -.-'..-- - - ■ 

Greek oolleEe 

CaptMa[rapoUlaiiCulleK« 

Copl-ODi lege of Hurt S<lffgalD 

lUlianachoolDfC. Taiomiul 

Free sehualuf the Brolllers 

P«r*:hooloftliBBrolhBra. 

Ulied acbuul of the Engllih tnltaioD 

Sobool afUie AmerlraDDilHiaii 

Bcliool* oT tbe AmerliHUi mlulan - 

Copt-M!lioal« for Rifle 

Dey-eohoul of Sl.iart qf the Good Shpplierfl 

BnardlDg-schDolorsbtPIS of the n nod Shephenl 

Orpbu-naylani of Slitoraof IheGooit Sbepberd. 

BoanliDK- Bud dny.Mhool of tbe Frsaolecan Siirei 

Orphan-BsylumoftboFruiciiOBn Slaters 

Scbaol for joung Greek glrle 

. Sehoolof diedlcine 

Soiiooi of pliaraiiwr 

School fornoTBoa....: 

. School of the Qcahaaloart* 

Schuul of the I'^DciscBD Valets 

. SohonlnofKMBlTin 

College of Wekfa 

Cotleiceof RalibPsaha 

Greek primary Khool and ndUfgB 

Greek ichosl fort^rla 

Ulied wbool of tbe Soatcb mlstiini 

Mixed Hhool of tbe American ioIbbIdd 

Fn« Bohonl, (open to all) 

Jewiah free aoliool for boj-a 

Jenleli scbool of tbe lale Proapero-Oetnia 

Jenlsbfrseeobool for girls 

Greek soboot Saniaripa 

QrHk CaUiclio Syrian Mihool 

BoudiDg-BEhool of the Laiarlet Father* 

Orphnn-aaylaiu of the Laiarlit Fnthen 

Free erhool of tbe Christian Drolhora 

Fay-school of the Cbrlatlan Brotbore 

Boardlag-BchaolofSlaleraorSt.TiuaBnt 

Orphan-aayliimorSlalenoISI. Vlncenl 

Ajylnmof Sisters of Bt.Vlnoral 

FrteacboolofSlatenorSt.Thieeiit 

German school for haya_ 

Gorman ichoel forgirU 

. Jewiah Bchool 

Bubool of the Father* of the Holy Land 

School of tbe SiaMra of the Good Sbephenl 
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OSGAKIC ia,W OP 186S BEGULATINO PTTBLIC IHSTBCCTION. 

The old schools fixtaded b; the liberality of charitable persooA, botb 
in Cairo and in the provinces, will not nndergo any change in case their 
revenue is snfflcient. 

If this is not the case and if the schools are well located and in a fit 
condition for the reception of scholars, they will come under tLe control 
of Uis Highness the Khedive and his minister. 

If it is necessaiy to rebuild a primary villa}^ school, the exjtcnses 
will be borne by the moudifrifk, (great center or province.) The plan 
mnst be apitroved by a comitetent aiehitect 

The expenses for building natioual coHejres in the capitals of the 
moM^frifh will be met by the province concerned. The plan will be 
drawu by an expert. 

Parents will 3U|tpiy their childroo with textbooks, &c. 

Care will be tMkeo to avoid as mnch as |>ossit)le the former arrange- 
ment of having the schools inspected by diSereut wwuffaluh, (insjiect- 
ors.) 

The miMhUib (teachers) and the mri/ (aionitors) will be sapported by 
the iwreiits. for the sum given them every Thursitay is not solficient. 

The prveediU': applies iMrtioularty to village-schools. As regards 
the s*^hix>ts til the i-apita)s of wtfMtJjrrtffc. the govmiuent will snpply 
the I'umts fur tXxid at^l Knlging of the leM-hers, while the parents will 
bear the exjtense ih>r school furniture. 

The S).*hi,>larsol' villag^^^ehools will s{>eud the day in the srhool-house 
ouly to leave it in the e^~entag. 

All the schools will ^dlow strict regulations : the ia:^>ertors will make 
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freqnent iMpeotiona and hold an aimaal examination for tho benefit of 
the scholars and for that of the government. 

According to the report made^ it is necessary to fonnd a school at the 
center of every moudyrieh and in all the large cities ; the number of 
scholars should be proportionate to the population. 

The teachers, in imparting instruction, will follow a progressive course. 

The schools will be located as near as possible to railroad-stations, on 
government-lands, or, if this be impossible, in a favorable location. 

The school-house must be large enough to accommodate all the schol- 
ars. Wherever the school has both Mohammedan and Gopt scholars, 
the first class will have two divisions for religious instruction; ail 
the other studies will be in common. 

Wherever there are wealthy and indigent scholars, the school-cpn- 
tiibutions will be divided proportionately among the parents by the 
government. The children of the wealthy will be clothed by their pa- 
rents and those of the indigent by the government. 

If scholars live far from the school, they will sleep in the school- 
house ; if they live near, it will be optional with them where they wish 
to sleep. 

When the family of a giver of an endowment becomes extinct, the 
endowment passes entii*ely into the hands of the school-authoriUes. A 
list is kept in the moudyriehs and in the provincial archives of all 
the donations made by parents of scholars. These donations will be 
transmitted to the ministry of public instruction and will be u«ed in 
meeting the expenses of public instruction. 

All contributions are thankfully received and added to the income 
from the 22,230 acres of land given to the school by the Khedive, for 
which the scholars ought to be thankful to His Highness. 

Instruction is imparted free of charge. 

There will be three kinds of schools, viz: First, primary city-schools; 
second, primary village-schools ; third, primary schools in the capitals 
of nwudyriehs. 

I. — PRIMARY CITY-SCHGOLS. 

According to the report of the committee, there were in Cairo, Old 
Cairo, and Boulak 222 schools, viz : 8 having more than 100 scholars, 
others averaging 40 to 50, and some having only 5 or 6. 

These schools are divided into three kinds, viz: First, endowed 
schools under governmental superintendence ; second, endowed schools 
independent of the government; third, schools without endowments, 
and likewise independent of the government 

All the schools come under one of these three heads. The provincial 
schools should be placed on the same footing as those of Cairo. 

There are schools which are falling in ruins, and yet have scholars, 
while others entirely new have none ; some are constructed in accord- 
ance with the rules of health, while others have no regard to these rules 
whatever; some have rich endowments and others bvky^ wa^^* 'SX 
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has therefore beeu resolved to establish complete eqaality between all 
the schools, aad with this view the foUowiag has been decreed : 

Abtiob 1. If a small school has been opened recently without an en- 
dowment and in an nnhealthy bnilding, it will be closed. With the 
consent of the parents, the scholars will be distributed among better 
situated schools. The building, if it has no proprietor, will be sold, and 
the money be devoted to the foundation of new schools for the study 
of the Koran or to some other religious object. 

Abt. 2. If a school-building is so dilapidated as to be beyond the 
hope of repair, the scholars will be distributed as above. The building 
may then be let as a store and the money received for rent be used for 
educational purposes. 

Abt. 3. If a school possessing an endowment is in a bad or dangei^ 
ous sti^te, it will be closed and the scholars distributed as above, till a 
sum sufficient to make the necessary repairs has been collected. If the 
amount of the endowment should warrant it, the repairs will be made 
immediately'. 

Abt. 4. If a competent physician certifies that an endowed school is 
in a condition dangerous to the health of the scholars, inquiries will first 
be made whether the endowment will be large enough for the necessary 
repairs. If this is not the case, the course mentioned in Article 3 
will be pursued, unless some charitable person be willing to bear the 
expense of the repairs ; for health of body is the principal thing. 

Abt. 5. If a school in a town where there are many scholars proves 
too small, it will be enlarged, either at the expense of the public treas- 
ury or at that of some charitable iierson, unless the original endowment 
be sufficient, which, of course, would be better. 

Art. G. If the founder of a school has destined it for the study of 
some si>ecial branch, which is no longer in use, and if the endowment 
has become extinct, the building can be used for giving instruction in 
some more modern study, if a person is found willing to pay for it. 

Art. 7. If, on the contrary, a school which has been founded for the 
study of religion is without pupils, but possesses a fund, any person 
may, by endowing it with another fund, have some new study intro- 
duced. 

Art. 8. If any one has made an endowment, for his children, but to 
be used for the benefit of the poor in case his family becomes extinct, 
the funds are to be applied to schools. 

Art. 9. The same rule will be observed if any one has made a similar 
endowment and appointed an executor. 

Art. 10. If there is no objection raised in high places, all the endow- 
ments coming under Articles 8 and 9 will be examined. If the executor 
is a suitiible man, he will be retained; if not^ he will be replaced by 
another. If there is no executor, one will be provided, and the money 
will be used for school-purposes, according to the directions of the 
Khedive. 
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Of i\e education of children. 

Abt. 11. If a school has seventy and more scholars, the necessary 
teachers will be appointed and paid from the endowment-fand. These 
teachers will teach writing, arithmetic, some commercial knowledge, 
grammar, ancient history, geography, one modem language, and the 
rales of politeness. 

Abt. 12. If a school enjoying an endowment is not subject to the 
saperintendence of the government and the endowment is safficient, 
the same action will be taken as mentioned in Article 11. If this is not 
the case, the reqnired sam will be raised by drawing on other endow- 
ments. The endowments designated by Articles 8, 9, and 10 will, if 
they are insufficient, be distributed to the parents, but their school-fees 
will be required of them on the first day of every month. 

Abt. 13. IThe primary schools, whether under the superintendence of 
the government or not, ought to limit their instruction to reading, writ- 
ing, and elements of arithmetic. 

Abt. 14. Schools which are not under the superintendence of the 
government ought at least to teach the subjects mentioned in Article 13; 
but if the founder wishes to have professors of other branches, as in 
great schools, the ^^divan" (government-bureau) in charge of the en- 
dowments will aid him. 

Abt. 15. The paying of school-fees will be continued, as well as all 
the payments made to professors, in all the pchools. 

Of teachers {nmalUm) and prof essorsj {inoaddib.) 

Abt. 16. The ministry of public instruction appoints teachers and 
gives them certificates after they have passed their examination. 

Abt. 17. Teachers and professors will live up to the precepts of mo- 
rality, will have good manners, will be thoroughly versed in the Koran, 
be able to write well, and know the numbers. 

Of teaching and rewards. 

Abt. 18. Children enter the school at will, and when they have 
learned everything, pass into . higher classes, and are admitted to ex- 
amination in the government-classes. 

Abt. 19. During the month of Chaaban (September) the children 
of each ward will be examined, and those who distinguish themselves 
will have public rejoicings and a procession. 

This applies to the primary schools ; in the higher schools the procession 
will be accompanied by military music. 

Abt. 20. Every year the government will give ' rewards to good 
scholars, consisting, in the primary schools, of ink-stands, small books, 
&c., with some other objects, in addition, in the higher schools, 

Abt. 21. Scholars whose conduct has been faultless receive fine 
clothes for festival-days. 
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Of schoolfumiture and a^aratus. 

Art. 22. The necessary books are the Koran, the alphabet, and man- 
uals of politeness, geography, ancient history, arithmetic, and drawing. 
They are printed by the government and distribated by the ministry of 
pnblic instraction. The teachers will collect the fees from the scholars 
and remit them to the ministry. 

Art. 23. The school-faruitare will consist of a chair for the teacher, 
wooden benches for the scholars in the secondary schools, and matting 
in the primary schools. In the endowed schools, the furniture will be 
paid for from the endowment-fhnd, while in other schools the founder 
will snpply the necessary funds. 

New schools. 

Art. 24. New schools will be bnilt according to a plan submitted to 
the ministry of pnblic instraction, which will also appoint the teacher. 

Of the sanitary condition of the scholars. 

Art. 25. Children afflicted with serious or contagions diseases are not 
permitted to attend school, while weak children or those afflicted with 
some bodily defect may do so. 

Art. 26. The physician of the ward will visit the schools from time 
to time and see to it that the sanitary condition of the building and of 
the children is properly looked after. 

n.— PRIMARY VILLAGE-SCHOOLS. 

Of building and repairing primary schools. 

Art. 27. Instruction ought to be given in a good building, pleasing 
to the children who, by the ministry of public instruction, are called to 
pass their childhood there. If the existing school-building answers, it 
is well 5 if not, it must be repaired, and the expenses for such repairing 
will be borne by the community. 

Expenses for primary schools. 

Art. 28. In the capitals of the moudyrieh — provinces — the inhabit- 
ants will contribute their share towards the expenses for school-build- 
ings, furniture, and the salary of the teacher. If, however, there is an 
endowment, all the expenses will be defrayed from it. The text-books 
and apparatus will consist of nothing but the Koran and a small slate. 
If the children are orphans, the community will take the place of the 
parents. 

Of instruction. 

Art. 29. Instruction ought to be the same everywhere — good and 
continued. The text-books used besides the Koran will be approved by 

282 
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the ministry of public instraction, in order that these books may be 

suited to the wants of the scholars. In the villages and hamlets it is 

sufficient to teach the Koran and the numbers. Instruction is not limited 

to certain fixed hours, but the task set must be learned by the scholars. 

As regards the time of their leaving school, it rests with the parents in 

those schools which are independent of the government. Parents may 

take their children away in the middle of the school-year, even if they 

are good scholars. This is the only difference existing between such 

schools and government-schools. The schools are always open and 

the teachers permanent. 

Of the teachers. 

Art. 30. As it is sufficient if teachers in small towns, villages, and 
hamlets know reading, writing, the Koran, and the numbers, the 
present teachers may remain, but it is absolutely necessary that they 
know the Koran thoroughly, have a good knowledge of religion, and 
possess a certificate that they are agreeable to the inhabitants. Their 
certificate must also state that they are able to teach. This certificate 
is issued by the " notables'' (elders) of the village and by a delegate from 
the ministry of public instruction. As it frequently happens that 
teachers who are highly esteemed by the public are blind, it is neces- 
sary, if they wish to keep their place, that they have a capable assistant 
who knows reading and writing, in which case a, certificate is given to 
a monitor who possesses that knowledge. As there are teachers who 
possess all the requisite knowledge except arithmetic, they may, if they 
are good teachers, have a leave of absence of one year in order to learn 
it. This will be of benefit to themselves and their pupils. This regu- 
lation only applies to old teachers; new teaohers must have all the 

necessary knowledge. 

Books and apparatus. 

Art. 31. No books for distribution to the schools will be printed unless 

approved by a committee appointed for this purpose by the ministry. 

After a book has been approved a permit for printing it is issued, and 

a large number of copies are sent to each moudyrieh, from which they 

are distributed as required, the parents of scholars paying for them. 

The money is sent to the ministry. Ink-stands, pens, and slates (tablets) 

are famished by the parents ; but if a blackboard and chalk are required, 

they will be furnished by the ministry, which also supplies drinking- 

vessels. • 

Examinations and reicards. 

Art. 32. Every year, during the month of Chauban, (September,) the 
mayor will pay a visit to the school and examine the scholars. Good 
scholars will be praised, have a procession, and receive other encourage- 
ments from the teacher, who keeps a list of the good scholars, especially 
those who have always been such, so that they may be still further 
rewarded by letting them enter the higher schools wltUoat ^w^ \ct^<\^\ia» 
examination. 
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III.— SCHOOLS IN THE CAPITALS OF THE MOUDYRIEHS, (SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.) 

School'hotises. 

Art. 33. Kortbern moudyriehs : There will be a school at Tantah for 
the moudyriehs of Ehodah and Baharieh, one at Zagazig for Charkieh 
and the neighboring cities of Galioubieh and Dakalieh, a third at Man- 
sourah; besides these, schools at Cairo and Alexandria. All these 
schools will receive good scholars, spoken of in Article 32. 

Southern moudyriehs : For these, four schools will suflSce — at Ben- 
isouf, Minieh, Syout, and Keneh. 

Art. 34. The expenses for school-houses and school-furniture are met 
by the inhabitants of the moudyrieh in proportion to their income. If 
in the capital a suitable building is found, belonging to the government, 
it will be forever placed at the disposal of the school-fund. The ex- 
penses for necessary repairs will be borne by the inhabitants, unless 
some-charitably-disposed person takes upon himself part or the whole 
of these expenses. If there is in the moudyrieh only a piece of ground 
belonging to the government, but no building, the government will 
make a present of the ground, and the expenses for building will be 
borne by the inhabitants. If there is neither ground nor building belong- 
ing to the government, the inhabitants will pay for both; but, in any 
case, no taxes will have to be paid on such land. 

Of the ea^endlture for the great schools, (secondary schools. J 

Art. 35. The expenses for great or secondary schools are of two 
kinds, viz : (1) expenses for furniture, chairs, benches, blackboards- 
furniture for the director, which has likewise to be paid for by the in- 
habitants of the moudyrieh ; (2) expenses for furnishing the dormi- 
tories, for /ceding and clothing the scholars, and for the contributions 
to those schools which are charitably supi)orted by the government, or 
to the endowments made by the Khddive. If the money accruing from 
all these sources should not suffice, the remainder of the expenses will 
fall to the share of the inhabitants. 

The expenses will be proportioned to the size of the school, but the 
professors appointed by the government will have a maximum monthly 
salary of $37.50 and a minimum of $10. These salaries are paid 
from the endowment-funds. Each school will have a director, paid by 
the inhabitants. 

There will be two inspectors-general, one for the north and another 
for the south, each having a substitute. These higher officers will dis- 
tinguish themselves by their knowledge and by their devotion. The 
professors and all the higher school-officers are appointed by the min- 
istry. 

The examiners are appointed every year by the ministry and their 
ex7)CDses"arc paid by the government. 
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The local physicians appointed by the Khedive will superintend the 

sanitary condition of the schools, which will be visited by them once or 

twice a day. The necessary medicines will be famished by the Kh6- 

dive. 

Of the number of scholara and of instructions. 

Art. 36. The number of scholars in the great (secondary) schools is 
to be 200 to 300 in each. The scholars born in the limits of the 7noU' 
dyrieh are supported by the moudyrieh. They live in the school, but arc 
allowed to go out on Fridays, festival-days and fair-days. The num- 
ber of scholars is to be in proportion to the population of the mou- 
dyrieh. Scholars from other moudyriehs may be received, to a pro- 
portion of 20 per cent. If any one wishes to place his child in another 
moudyriehj he will have to pay for his food and clothing; on these 
conditions and provided he behaves himself, he will be admitted, but 
he will have to present himself before the director before the annual 
examination in order that the expenses may be accurately calculated. 
This condition will also be observed if parents wish to have their chil- 
dren at home in the evening. If any one wishes to have his child enter 
as a boarder during the school-year, he will pay up to the end of the 
current year. Scholars for the great (secondary) schools are selected 
from among the best scholars of the primary schools. They enter on a 
certificate issued by the inspector, the professors, and the elders of the 
town. 

There is to be no denominational difference between scholars. All 
children who are well-behaved may attend school, to whatever religious 
denomination they may belong. 

Scholars must be healthy and their eyes strong enough not to be in- 
jured by reading and writing. Scholars having some bodily defect may 
be admitted if it does not unfit them for work. 

The course lasts four years and scholars are admitted between the. 
ages of 10 and 15. 

Scholars are not allowed to leave school before they have finished 
their studies. If parents wish their children to leave before that time, 
they can only be allowed to do so for very urgent reasons, for scholars 
attend school to become useful, not only to themselves but to their 
country. 

Orphans and poor children are admitted free of charge. 

The course of instruction embraces the following subjects: (1) Ara- 
bic, comprising grammar, reading, a knowledge of God, the rudiments 
of religious law and of politeness ; (2) some modern European lan- 
guage,Turki8h or any other, comprising reading, writing, and translating; 
(3) the rudiments of geography and of ancient history; (4) the ru- 
diments of arithmetic and some commercial knowledge, linear and 
geometrical drawing; (5) zoology, botany, and the principles of agri- 
culture; and (G) reading and writing of written and printed capital 
letters and free-hand drawing. 
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Of textbooksj apparatti8,foodj and clothing. 

Art. 37. A committee will be appointed to determiue what books 
shall be adopted iu the schools, selecting them from the books already 
in use or from those which will be written hereafter. 

These books have the price printed on them, so that the children may 
know their value. The children or the parents will pay for the books 
which they get. 

The provisions for the pupils will if possible be bought wholesale for 
the whole year and kept in the school-storehouse* 

The meals will always be wholesome and good and similar to those of 
well-to-do middle-class families. 

Bread and other articles of food for the kitchen will always be kept 
on band. 

The clothes will be of one and the same cut for the whole school. It 
is desirable that all the scholars should have the same number of arti- 
cles of clothing, viz, three shirts, three pairs of drawers, three sashes, 
three uniform tunics, three cotton vests, (these may also be of some 
other material,) a leather belt, a pair of boots, a pair of shoes, four pairs 
of stockings, and every second year a winter-cloak. 

If a scholar desires to procure other clothes at his own expense, they 
must be made in such a manner as to be easily worn under the tunic, so 
that the scholar is always in uniform when at school or when the Khe- 
dive visits the city. 

0/ the means for furthering education. 

Art. 38. Every month an examination will be held in the presence 
of the professors ; another examination will be held every half year iu 
the presence of the director, the inspector, and a few invited guests ; 
and, at the end of the school-year, a general examination, after which 
rewards will be distributed in the presence of the prefect, the examining 
committee, judges, and other invited guests. The examining committee 
is appointed by the ministry. 

The books in which the names of the good scholars are inscribed are 
exhibited on this occasion. About a month before the examination the 
inspectors send the number of goo<l scholars to the ministry, so that 
the rewards may be in readiness. These rewards, consisting of books, 
&c., are distributed with great solemnity and to the sound of military 
music. 

At the end of the year all those who have passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination and wish to enter one of the great government-schools will 
send a petition to this eflfect, written in their own handwriting, to the 
director, who indorses them and forwards them to the ministry, which 
passes a final decision. The scholars of the primary schools who wish 
to enter the secondary schools are received in the same manner after 
an examination, and take the places of those pupils who leave. The 
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ministry has to be informed every year by the authorities of the moudy- 
rieh of the exact number of vacant places in their schools. 

If at the annual examination a scholar has not been able to pass sat- 
isfactorily, he will have to stay in his class another year. 

Art. 39. All funds destined for the schools must be sent to the min- 
istry, which will dispose of them according to the wants of the various 
schools. Every year the accounts of every school are settled in the 
presence of the ^' notables " and the directors. The books are examined 
by the prefect and are signed by the ^' notables." At the same time, 
an estimate of expenses for the following year is made and sent to the 
ministry. 

Akt. 40. As the secondary schools are founded and superintended 
by the government, their directors and professors are appointed by the 
ministry and receive a pension on retiring. 

General observations on the duties ofprofessors. 

The professors should be inspired with the same zeal as the Khedive 
for the education of children, for education should give both knowl- 
edge and goodness. The parents will be satisfied with their children, 
who will be useful to their native cities. The teachers, both in the pri- 
mary and in the secondary schools, will endeavor to do their duty with 
elegance and ease, and in a manner appropriate to the age, health, and 
character of the scholars. They will not get angry ; they will avoid all 
excess, such as insults, blows, &c. ; in fact, everything which might lead 
to a mutiny among the scholars. They will act towards their scholars as 
if they were their own children, and guide them by their counsel. 
They will point out to them the consequences of morality and immoral- 
ity, and the importance of following the path of virtue in early youth. 
In giving instruction, the teachers will preserve a natural manner and 
avoid all affectation. The ministry will closely watch over the morality 
and progress of the schools. In this manner the schools will reach the 
degree of perfection desired by the Khedive, and the inhabitants in 
becoming educated will gain the affection of His Highness. 

LETTER OF REV. HORACE EATON.* 

Constantinople, May 15, 1874. 

Sir: On my arrival at Alexandria I was informed by Eev. Dr. Yule, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that citj^, that there was much 
eagerness on the part of the parents to secure education for their chil- 
dren. Dr. Yule himself has the direction of a school where about one 
hundred Jewish children are pursuing the primary branches. Mr. 
Ewing, an American missionary, has also a school of about sixty chil- 
dren from Coptic families. 1 was assured that the education thus prof- 

* The following letter was prepared from notes madOi in accordance with the request 
of the Commissioner of Education, during a trip through the East in the winter of 
1873-74. 
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fered by the English and Americans is highly appreciated and well im- 
proved. 

My investigations in regard to government-schools in Egypt were 
more fully rewarded in Cairo. N. D. Comanos, esq., United States con- 
sul at Cairo, favored me with an introduction to Eas Pasha, minister of 
public instruction. His excellency received me with groat courtesy and 
afforded me all needed facilities for visiting the schools. The minister of 
education in Egypt seems to be sparing no pains to improve and extend 
education among the people. The higher departments in Cairo are di- 
rectly under his inspection. His excellency in person favored the con- 
sul and myself with a visit to five departments. While they all study 
Arabic, mathematics, philosophy, one class was reciting in German, 
another in French, another in English. The sentences presented to us 
by the students in English were accurate and well written. Another 
class of young men was studying the laws of the empire. The building 
devoted to this education was convenient and inviting, surrounded with 
fountains and gardens. The departments just referred to are supported 
by the Khedive, with the purpose of fitting students of the greatest 
promise to serve as engineers, interpreters, and embassadors. In regard 
to general instruction, I found Hon. R. Beardsley, our consul-general, 
so well informed concerning the system of public education in Egypt 
that I asked for and he kindly granted the following clear and instruct- 
ve statements : 

In my dispatch No. 59, of January 25, 1873, to the Department of State, I had 
the honor to allude to the condition of public iustructiou iu Egypt, which has been 
so nobly encoura;;ed by His Highness the Khedive, and which is of such vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the country. The number of children receiving public in- 
struction had increased from 3,000, in the time of Mehemet All, to 60,000 in the first 
years of the period 18o3-72. The number of scholars in the primary and prepar- 
atory schools is now (1873) 89,893, independent of higher and special iustructiou. 
This number of 89,893, in a population of 5,250,000, represents 173 scholars for every 
10,000 inhabitants. This proportion is less than in most of the European states, ex- 
cept in Russia, where the proportion is 150 to every 10,000. 

The obstacles in the way of public education are, however, grea| and exceptional 
in Egypt. Among the 89,893 scholars in the primary schools there are only 3,018 girls, 
all or most of whom are of non-Mussulman families; thus one-half of the population 
of Egypt is, or has been until now, beyond the inlluence of education, it being one of 
the social dogmas of the East that women are not worthy of the blessings of educa- 
tion. 

A favorable change, involving an entire revolution of oriental ide:v3, appears, how- 
ever, to be guaranteed for the near future. Breaking through the secular prejudices 
of the country, which have not even the excuse or sanction of religions dogma, the 
Kh^live has resolved that the future women of Egypt shall not be deprived of the 
blessings of etlucation. By his orders the instruction of girls is receiving the most 
careful attention of his government. One school, the first in all the Orient for Mussul- 
man girls, has alreaily been inaugurated at Cairo, and extensive educational establish- 
ments of a similar nature are iu process of organization. It will be no light task to 
change woman's social status in the Orient and emancipate her tixun a domestic serv- 
itude which has reducetl her to a condition of iutelUviual iuilnvility; but the Khe- 
dive has determined that no ert\»rts of his shall bo \vantin>r to awomplish this great 
irork in E*^ypt, The progress of this sov-ial ivvolutiv»;>. I\n' ii can bo called nothing 



else, will be regarded with aoasual interest, for on its success depends the solution of 
a question which heretofore has been a stumblinp^. block in the way of all oriental pro- 
gress towards modern civilization. 

A comparison of the number of boys attending the prunary schools with the total 
number of boys old enough to attend them gives the following result, viz: after de- 
ducting the male children of foreigners from total number of boys of sufficient age to 
receive instruction, there remain 350,000 boys old enough to attend the public schools, 
while the number in actual attendance is about 83,000, being a proportion of 23.6 per 
100, a proportion inferior to that of some of the European states, but greater than that 
of Turkey (10.5 per 100) or Bnssia (5.7 per 100) and approximating to that of Italy i 
(31.9 per 100.) In 1862, under the administration of Said Pasha, the appropriation for 
public instruction amounted to 750 purses, (118,750 ;) in 1872, a sum of 16,400 purses 
($410,000) was appropriated for the same work, besides several subventions by the 
Kh^ive and his sons, to independent schools, native and foreign. 

The Egyptians are eager to learn and are susceptible of education to a high degree, 
and if public instruction receives the official encouragement in tl^e future that it has 
during the past ten years, Egypt will soon rank with many of the European states in 
educational attainments. 

It will be observed, 1, that the national schools are systematically graded from 
preparatory and normal up to the higher grades of literature and languages, arts and 
sciences, medicine and surgery, and polytechnic ; 2, that 51 students are being edu- 
cated in Europe at government-expense ; 3, that, at Cairo, Alexandria, and the chief 
towns and villages, there are 2,067 schools, with 2,381 teachers and 77,292 pupils ; 4, 
that each scholar pays from one to four piasters a month, according to his means, the 
piaster being equal to 5 cents of our money ; and, 5, that these schools are all under 
the control of the department of public instruction. There are also in the public 
schools 5,010 scholars who are being educated partly at the expense of the government 
and partly at the expense of religions estates, making a total of 82,302 students in the 
national schools. Under the head of Enropean schools are classed all independent 
schools ; these are mostly under missionary-auspices, and the number of scholars here 
given at Cairo and Alexandria is 5,978, which, added to 82,302, the number of scholars 
in the national schools, makes a total of 88,260 scholars. Besides those schools, 
however, there are the many missionary -schools in Upper Egypt and the regimental 
schools in the army, of which no mention is made in the report in question. 

It is safe to say that the number of scholars in all the schools in Egypt will not fall 
much short of 100,000. A noticeable feature of this report is the mention of the es- 
tablishment of a school for girls, which is an innovation of oriental thought and cus- 
tom almost too great to be realized. 

• 

It is worthj^ of notice that for centuries rich Mussnlinans have been 
accustomed to bequeath their estates to the mosques, to support schools 
and other religious interests. Large sums have thus accrued. These 
funds are now turned by the Khedive to the instruction of tlie male 
children of the Mohammedans. But, though the Khedive cooperates 
especially with the Mohammedan religion, he is the liberal patron of 
other schools. He has bestowed valuable sites for educational buildings 
on foreign residents. Miss Whately, daughter of the late Archbishop 
Whately, of Dublin, who has devoted her life to the education of Egyp- 
tian youth, also Dr. Lansing, and other missionaries from our own land 
are helped in their educational efforts by the present government of 
Egypt. 

In passing into Syria, now under the direct rule of Constantinople, 
we met a different intellectual climate. The first school lN\%\\»iL\s^ 
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Palestine was ia Hebron. The room was a basement 5 no light but 
through the opening to the street. An old Mohammedan, in full regalia, 
sitting on the ground, held the rale and imparted instraction. His own 
example of a see-saw motion was followed by more than 200 Ooys while 
they all together read portions of the Koran, written upon pieces of tin. 
The skill of the teacher may have detected inaccara«ies in reading, bat 
it was not evident to the spectator how he could correct mistakes or 
improve his pupils. The plates of tin were used for teaching both read- 
ing and writing. In Hebron, a plaoe of some 10,000 inhabitants, there 
are five such schools, no post-office, no newspaper published or rea<l. 
The mechanical arts, the streets, residences of the people, are rude and 
wretched. Foreign influence seems not to have interfered with the 
legitimate tendencies of Mohammedan doctrine or rule. The fruit de- 
clares the nature of the tree. 

At Bethlehem I looked in upon a school taught by the Latin Church. 
There were gathered 150 boys 5 instruction in Arabic. Schools for girls, 
90 pupils. The order was much like that found at Hebron. At Jeru- 
salem the schools sustained by foreign influence exhibited much careful 
and well-expended efifort. The London Jew Society have a boarding- 
school numbering 47 boys. Arithmetic, geography, English, Hebrew, 
and German languages are taught. Bishop Gobat has a boarding-school 
numbering 70 boys. The German orphan-school, 80 pupils. The infant- 
school under the London Jew Society numbers 70. The German^Deacon- 
esses' boarding-school, 120. Arabic school of the Church Missionary 
Society, 20. Rev. Mr. Bailey, one of the Euglish teachers, informed 
me that missionary-schools failed very much to get hold of the Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Armenians. The communities are jealous of each 
other, and all unite in opposing the etforts of foreigners who would raise 
the standard of education among them. If a foreign teacher starts any 
enterprise for improving the people in the arts, trade, social condition, 
education, some excuse will be invented for heading off any good to 
the people for which it was intended. 

In Nazareth, the Church Missionary Society have a school of 105 
boys. They teach Arabic and English. The same society have a school 
for girls numbering 50. A Miss McKean has a boarding school for 
girls ; boarders 18, day-scholars 70. Dr, Vartau, a German physician 
of the Ediuburg Missionary Training Society, has a class preparing 
for the practice of medicine among their own people. This ministering 
to the maladies of the body makes the physician all the more accepta- 
ble to the people as the director of their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. 

Rev. Mr. Zellar, of the Church Missionary Society, has also a 
small class preparing to be teachers. The school of the Greek Church 
at Nazareth numbers 84 pupils. Tbe Roman or Latin Church has a 
school for boys numbering 60; for girls, 35. The only Mohammedan 
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school nainbers 18 boys. In passing through Tiberias, Banias, and 
similar villages, I fonnd no evidences of education, in-doors or oat. 

Indeed, our consul at Jerusalem assured me there were no native 
schools worth looking after; that there is not one in a hundred of the Arab- 
population out of the cities that can read or write. Dr. Meshaka, father 
of our consul at Damascus, a man of learning and acquainted with the 
Bedouin and Arab population of Syria, also confirmed the same state- 
ment. Damascus is said to have a large number of schools. Many of 
these have extensive buildings, erected by the pride or piety of some 
rich Mohammedan, but these buildings have frequently been left to fall 
into decay by their successors. Some of these are still occupied iJy a few 
score of boys sitting on the ground and shouting at the top of their 
voices portions of the Koran, directed by a gray-haired sheik. Small 
libraries of manuscripts are attached to the more important of these 
schools. Few of the Moslems have learned to read and write, or 
advance beyond the mere rudiments of education, though there are 
some in Damascus well acquainted with literature and not uninformed 
with regard to the state of science in other parts of the world. 

Private libraries of any value or extent are rare, though some ancient 
families have a few old manuscripts left, heir-looms for successive gen- 
erations. A military school has been established at Damascus, intend- 
ed for those preparing to enter the Turkish army. Drawing and engi- 
neering are taught by European masters. There are several schools in 
this city supported by Christian denominations. These are attended by 
large numbers of boys. That of the Greek Church is the largest and 
supported by Russian money. The French Sisters of Charity have a 
school for girls. In these nothing is attempted beyond reading, writing, 
and the elements of grammar. Arithmetic, geography, history, are not 
taught. The American Mission have a school numbering 90, and in six 
neighboring villages they have as many schools, showing an aggregate 
of 324 scholars. American missionaries have in charge a small school 
at Baalbek and at Zahleh, an enterprising village half way between Da- 
mascus and Beyrout. The people appreciate and improve the means of 
education afforded them by teachers from America. The intelligent 
traveler in Syria will be convinced that neither the Turkish govern- 
ment nor native agency is doing much to quicken the mind or to meet 
and guide those groping for light, but a new element cheers the 
stranger as he takes the diligence at Damascus for Beyrout, A macad- 
amized road contrasts sharply with the old zigzag along up and down 
the steeps where a ladder would be an improvement. Telegraph-wires, 
a modern stagecoach, and merchant-wagons throw into the shade the 
donkey- and camel-trains. The American will see evidences of new 
blood as he comes down the west side of Lebanon and enters Beyrout. 
Convenient houses, fertile gardens, aqueducts, a busy commerce, show 
new life, thrift, and beauty. From 1861 to 1866, the entire imports into 
Syria from the United States amounted to $6,000. In 1872 they amount- 
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ed to $400,000. There was a similar increase in exports from Syria to 
America. 

Now, this increase of enterprise is dne in a great degree to the intro- 
daction of a more perfect system of education. Since 1825, American 
missionaries in successive generations have here labored and died to 
stimulate, elevate, and educate the mind. They have adopted education 
as the handmaid of religion. The armor of the Mohammedans and of 
other hostile communities was vulnerable only through science. The 
soul craves truth, expansion. Parents love their children and wish their 
advancement. Young men see the way to their success in life through 
education. They pursue education as a means of power and influence. 
This light and expansion disenthral the mind from ignorance, from old 
and dark systems; systems that will not bear the light must go to the 
wall. 

It was an enlightened policy of the American missionaries to begin 
the work of education in Syria at the base of the social pyramid. They 
have aimed since 1825 to improve and extend common schools till they 
now number 100 teachers and 2,026 pupils, but in prosecuting primary 
schools with success there was a necessity of competent teachers. 
This necessitated higher seminaries. The prejudice against female- 
education must be encountered. For a woman to read and write was 
at first an unheard-of thing. Now two female seminaries have ample 
and attractive buildings and are in successful operation. The female- 
seminary at Beyrout now reports 105 students; that at Sidon, 60. 
Similar schools for young men were also established, but the professions 
demanded still higher and more liberal attainments. The finest minds, 
quickened in the common school and academy, aspired to the culture 
furnished by the college. 

To send young men abroad for these acquisitions often alienated 
them from their own people and unfitted them for usefulness. An 
application for funds to establish a Syrian Protestant college at 
Beyrout was generously responded to in gifts amounting to $60,000 
for buildings and $100,000 as a fund to endow the professorships. 

The funds are invested in New York and principally given in New 
York. The institution was incorporated in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York. The frame-work of the building, doors, and 
windows were framed and fitted in New York. The principal building 
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Is 155 by 80 feet, four stories high, and medical hall 80 by 45 ; also an 
observatory. All these stand on a plat of ground of about twenty acres, 
commanding a view of the Lebanon and overlooking the Mediterranean. 
The college has been in operation six years. One hundred and forty- 
four students have shared the advantages of the literary department, 
while the medical school promises to furnish educated and competent 
physicians to regions as yet destitute. 

The natural outgrowth of this educational arrangement is an active 
and intelligent press. Steam-power is employed in printing Arabic 
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Bibles, books demauded in the schools, monthly and weekly periodicals. 
Through the benevolent enterprise of English-speaking foreigners, 
Beyrout, so central in its situation, has become a focus from which to 
radiate light over mountain and vale far away, till 100,000,000 of Arabic- 
speaking people shall be reached by the truth of science and Christianity. 

Besides the above union of education and the press, some 8 indi- 
vidual enterprises of foreign benevolence for educating the people are 
in operation. These foreign influences have provoked the zeal of native 
associations, so that now Mohammedan schools number 1,031 ; the 
orthodox Greek schools, male and female, 1,047; the Maronite, 703; 
Jesuit schools, 260; Jewish, 105; Lazarist Sisters of Charity, 750. 

The Mohammedan communities generally do not sympathize with the 
press. No printed copy of the Koran is acknowledged as authentic, 
but other native communities are availing themselves of the printed 
page. In Beyrout alone there are now 15 printing-establishments. 
The leaven is working in Syria. 

In Smyrna the Roman Catholics have ample provision for orphan- 
schools. They gather the poor children, the foundling, into their hospi- 
tals. The school of the Propaganda numbers 100 ; that for girls, under 
the Sisters of Mercy, 100 ; the orphanage, 300. The Greek Church are 
still more enterprising in tbeir efforts for education; one school for 
girls and boys numbers 800 pupils. The Greek Church lately paid 
£10,000 for a hospital for the poor and sick. It must be said, however, 
of these schools, that they are not thorough, nor their hospital clean and 
well kept. The Prussian Deaconesses have been 25 years in Smyrna. 
Their buildings are ample and attractive, adorned with gardens and 
flowers. They have the most advanced school for girls in the city, 
numbering some 220; orphans, 36; ragged school, 100. The Moham- 
medans have been driven to forsake their old position. By the success 
of other schools, they too have instituted schools for girls as well as 
boys. 

May 5, 1874, introduced by Mr. Guaradulo, of the American consulate 
at Constantinople, I presented the dispatch of the Bureau to the secre- 
tary of public instruction at Constantinople. The secretary expressed 
his gratification at the friendly proposition of the Bureau and his high 
appreciation of the system of education carried on in the United States, 
He gave his assurance that he would be pleased with any documents 
from Washington and promised to send any documents in regard to 
education i)ublished by the Turkish government. He wished communi- 
cations to himself to be made in French. The Sultan supports a large 
class of young men in course of training for engineers, translators, and 
other agents of the government. The Khedive of Egypt is also build- 
ing an institution on the banks of the Bosporus for female-education. 
The mosques at the capital are very richly endowed by bequests before 
referred to, so that a large portion of the land at Constantinople pays a 
yearly tax, which is designed to furnish means of education to every 
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child of either sex, 80 far at least as to fix in their memory a portion of 
the Koran and certain forms of prayer which the laws reqnire them to 
repeat five times a day. There are also schools where higher branches 
of law and Mohammedan philosophy are taaght, principally based on 
the Koran. There are schools in Constantinople where European lan- 
guages are tanght; a medical institution also, whose teachers are 
French. To these, others than Mohammedans may be admitted. At- 
tempts have been made to establish similar large schools in the empire f 
but the unwillingness of the Moslems to allow their children to be 
taught what they fear may militate against their own faith has made 
these schools a failure. Turks seeking a higher education generally 
repair to Paris. 

All the different Christian sects have schools of their own, which each 
supports without aid from the porte ; and the same is true all through 
the empire. The first impulses were given to education by foreigners, 
Protestant and Eomish missionaries taking the lead. This has provoked 
the natives to improve their own system, but the schools under foreign 
patronage still serve to raise the standard of education. 

Eobert College, founded by C. R. Robert, esq., of !N"ew York, stands 
upon a height overlooking the Bosporus, a site not equaled for beauty 
by any other college in the world. It was founded in 1861 and has 16 
teachers and some 200 pupils, commands the confidence of all Chris- 
tian communities and the respect of the Mohammedans, and promises 
great intellectual blessings to the Ottoman empire. 

The newspaper-press has felt the stimulating power of a higher edu- 
cation. Thirty-five years ago there were only two newspapers in the 
empire — one published at Constantinople and another at Smyrna, both 
in French. In 1866, fifty-three newspapers were published in all parts 
of the empire. There are now published at the capital of Turkey two 
French dailies; one English, the Levant Herald, the most independent 
paper in Turkey; four Greek papers; three Bulgarian weeklies; six Ar- 
menian, of which two aret-dailies; three Armeno-Turkish, two of them 
dailies; one Greco-Turkish; and nine Turkish, three of which are dailies, 
and one has an illustrated weekly edition. There are nineteen papers 
published in the provinces, eight of which are in Turkish and two in 
Arabic, while the remaining nine are in languages of the rayahs. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HORACE EATON. 

Hon. John Eaton, 

United States Commissioner of Education^ 

Washington,^ D, C. 
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LETTER. 



Depaetment of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington.^ D. C, May 10, 1876, ' 
Sir: The following paper, by President Chadbourne, of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., treats of subjects of great importance to 
all educators. It has been twice delivered before bodies of instructors, 
and proved of such interest that I have requested from President Chad- 
bourne the privilege of placing it before the teachers of the country ; 
and I cordially recommend its publication, as one of the Circulars of 
Information issued by this Bureau. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Api)roved, and publication ordered. 

C. DELANO, 

Secreia}!/. 
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WASTE OF LABOR IN THE WORK OF EDUCATION. 



AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF D 
STRUCTION, AT NORTH ADAMS, MASS., IN AUGUST, 1874 ; ALSO BEFOR 
THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCLiTION, AT NEW HAVEI 
CONN., OCTOBER 22, 1874, BY P. A. CHADBOURNE, LL. D., PRESIDENT O 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, MASS. 

It is supposed that education will prevent a waste of labor; that th 
educated workman in any productive employment will put his blows i 
the right place and strike them at the right time, so that his labor sha 
be more efficient for the good of himself and the world than the il 
directed efforts of the ignorant man. To make labor eflQcient, school 
are established for the education of workmen in every industria 
pursuit. 

MISDIRECTION OF LABOR SHOWN TO BE COMMON IN OTHER KIND 

OF WORK. 

It is plain, however, that the world, as a whole, is still far enoug 
from making all labor as productive and effective for good as it ough 
to be. Through ignorance, carelessness, pride, and dishonesty, a larg 
portion of the labor performed is wasted, in that it fails to produce th 
desired result or at least adds nothing to the rational enjoyment o 
progress of the race. We have but to observe for a single day to fin< 
too abundant illustrations of this subject. A hundred ignorant laborers 
working under their own direction, or rather without direction, in an; 
of the great industrial pursuits of the age, would starve if depend 
ing upon the products of their own labor, while that same company 
directed by an organizing brain, would support themselves in comfort an< 
leave a handsome surplus for their employer. Through the careless 
ness of servants, property is daily destroyed ; through the carelessness o 
owners and guardians of property, ships are sunk, cities burned, an< 
there is a constant, needless waste of property through rust and decaj 
All such loss is waste of labor. Pride wastes labor for show and dii 
honesty wastes labor on poor material or by so cheating in quality c 
work as to make good material of no account. So we might enumerat 
a list appalling in magnitude, until we should feel like joining the cru 
sade to reduce the hours of labor, that men might learn not to waste it 
if for no other purpose. If ten hours of labor are now suflScient to enabl 
the able-bodied men and women to support the world, if we could sto 
the waste through ignorance, carelessness, pride, and dishonesty, eigl 
hours would be better. After allowing for all needless misdirection au 
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waste, we do not believe that we now get more tban six efficient hours 
out of the ten during which men really do toil. It is safe to say that 
more than one-third of the time and strength of all who labor is spent 
in vain. 

IS THERE SIMILAR WASTE IN THE WORK OF EDUCATION! 

Does this same waste appear in our own work, the work of education, 
the object of which is to save all waste f In all honesty, we must say 
yes. Perhaps I might add, there is waste here from the same causes I 
have already mentioned: ignorance, carelessness, pride, and dishonesty. 
I might also add that there is waste oftentimes from the necessity of 
the case. It often happens, in ordinary work, that we have to labor at 
a disadvantage. The same is true in education. 

DIFFERENT CAUSES OF WASTE STATED. 

A portion of this waste from all these causes is due to failure on the 
part of the teacher, partly it is due to the student, and partly to the 
parent or guardian. We can only point out the conditions of the waste, 
and the share belonging to each delinquent will readily appear. 

I3IPERFECT TEACHING A SOURCE OF WASTE. 

(1) The first source of waste I mention is imperfect teaching, I do 
not so much refer to the defective knowledge imparted in the school- 
room, although this is often painfully apparent to those who attend 
examinations, especially in the progressive natural sciences — I do not 
so much refer to this as to the wretched habits of study formed in some 
schools. There are schools without system, without any standard of 
accurate scholarship, and without any enthusiasm ; for a genuine enthu- 
siasm for study is impossible under any false system of instruction. 

The student labors, but it is as a man might labor piling stones 
together to form a wall without any reference to the nature of the work 
in hand, stones of all sorts going alike into foundation and top. Not 
only is much of the labor in such a school lost, but the habits there 
formed cling to the student ; and it is only in rare cases that they are 
ever entirely' corrected. Those who receive students from §uch pre- 
paratory schools sympathize with the old Greek musician, who charged 
double price to all students who had ever taken lessons before coming 
to him — one-half for correcting bad habits. 

Much loss comes from the buugling recitations of those who might 
be trained to accuracy. It is too often the case that the student is 
allowed to stumble through the recitation, showing only here and there 
any proper understanding of the subject, so that he gains nothing in 
clearness of thought, accuracy of information, or precision in huiguage. 
A little more careful labor on the part of the student, a little more 
pressure in the right direction, on tbe parr of the instructor, would 
render the work of both of double worth. 
:^02 



TIME WASTED ON UNIMPORTANT MATTERS. 

(2) The second point I make is the teaching of unimportant things. 
In connection with some studies are found many things that either have 
no essential connection with them at all, a mere temporary connec- 
tion, or one that is worthy the attention of professionals alone. It makes 
one shudder to think of the trash which scholars have been compelled 
to learn in connection with the simple studies of grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic, to say nothing of the waste of labor in connection with 
classical studies and the higher mathematics. Many grammars insist 
upon distinctions and definitions which confuse rather than enlighten 
the beginner. Perhaps no teachers are left who compel their students 
to commit long lists of prepositions and adverbs, so that they may know 
them to be such in parsing ; but other things as absurd are required, 
not in common schools alone, but in colleges. 

Poor text-books come in here for their share of blame. Small text- 
books, containing only the essentials of the subjects treated of, only those 
parts that have life in them, that cannot be eliminated without leaving 
the subject imperfect, are rare. It takes a brave man, and one merciless 
towards himself, to make a small, simple, but thorough text-book. Such 
books we must have, if we use text-books at all. If one doubts the 
propriety of thus cutting down text-books, let him take his best scholar 
after completing an ordinary book and ask him to write out all he knows 
on the subject. The book he makes will be small ; and, in general, the 
larger the text-book he has used, the smaller will be the book which 
represents his own knowledge of the subject. If this Institute of In- 
struction would appoint a committee of five to select the best text-books 
on all the subjects taught in our schools, have this committee solemnly 
bound not to add a single line, but let each one be encouraged to strike 
out every rule, list, and problem that he thinks could be spared, my 
belief is that every author so treated would find his text-book vastly 
improved. He would probably think at first that the book was ruined, 
as students are apt to think their essays are ruined when the professor 
draws his pen through what they consider their finest sentences. 

WANT OF THOROUGHNESS A PROLIFIC SOURCE OF WASTE. 

(3) In my opposition to the too common methed of loading down a sub- 
ject with what is unimportant, do not understand me to recommend that 
we should teach but a little of the subject. I wish to throw aside all use- 
less weights, that we may run the better ; all non-essentials, that we 
may make thorough work with the essentials. One of the most prolific 
sources of waste in the work of education is that we content ourselves 
with a mere smattering of things that are of no use at all, unless they 
are learned thoroughly. Those things which we have neither the time 

, nor talents to learn thoroughly should, as a general rule, be left un- 
touched. There are exceptions to this rule, I am aware. How much, 
time is wasted on French by those who never learn to speak or even 
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read the language; on mnsical iDStranients by those who never can, or 
certainly never do, get beyond the point where all their performances 
are hard labor to themselves and torture to listeners. In languages 
and higher mathematics there are many things that some minds simply 
grasp for a moment, if at all, and they are gone, and so completely gone 
that they are of no use, directly or indirectly. Some claim here that, 
although the thing is forgotten at once, we have the benefit of the men- 
tal exercise in acquiring it, and this is worth all the labor. There is 
certainly good in mental exercise. The question is. Can it not be ob- 
tained on more advantageous terms than by learning a little of difficult 
studies to be forgotten f 

WASTE FEOM MISAPPREHENSION OF THE REAL PURPOSE OF STUDY. 

(4) And this brings me to the next statement, that there is waste of labor 
in making the studies too hard. There is somehow a notion, ingrained 
in many of us, that it is good for us and for the little ones to be afflicted ; 
and so it is. But it is not good for us to afflict ourselves, or the children 
committed to us, except as a rare case of discipline. The whole struct- 
ure of the world brings all the affliction we need, if we rightly improve 
it ; and the road of learning, which old authority declared to be no royal 
road, is hard enough to tax all the powers of every student to their full 
extent, even when his teacher is at hand to direct in every place of 
doubt and to lend his aid where the way is hard and the feet are weary 
It was an old notion that children must be toughened by exposure to 
cold and wet and be made healthy and energetic by calling them out 
of bed for bard labor when they ought to have been asleep. Children 
lived through such hardships, it is true — some of them did ; and for a 
time those who had strength to live seemed to improve in health under 
the hard usage. But short lives, rheumatism, and broken constitutions 
in middle life were the general products of such a hardening process. 

A like notion has too often prevailed in regard to intellectual train- 
. ing. The charm of " thoroughness ^ and " independent work," both ex- 
cellent — indispensable in their places — induces many ambitious teachers 
to make drudges of their students, till all ambition and enthusiasm are 
utterly gone from them. By giving such students work only appor- 
tioned to their strength, keeping them for a time from all contact with 
the knotty points, or lending them a helping hand by showing the 
method of untying such knots, they might have gone on with courage 
till they could grapple ouccessfully and Joyfully with the hardest 
problems of any science. Man}' a teacher has seen such discouraged, 
disheartened boys, who utterly loathed all study, simply because it had 
always been demanded of them in a kind beyond the mastery of their 
unaided strength. And some of us have seen learned and faithful 
teachers who tormented themselves and disheartened their students, 
because these teachers could not understand the difference between 
thoroughness and indiscriminate cramming with non essentials. 
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STUDY MERELY FOE DISCIPLINE A WASTE. 

It seems to be the aim of some text-book-makers, and some teachers 
too, to make every study as difficult as possible, for the 8dke of the dis- 
cipline. No doctrine is more fallacious. Get your discipline by doing 
a greater amount of work and doing it in a better style. What sensible 
man would turn aside to ride over quagmires and stone heaps for the 
sake of more exercise for himself or horse ! An oak tree might be felled 
with a stone hatchet, and one would get a deal of exercise in doing the 
job ; but the same time and strength with a good steel ax would give 
as much exercise and leave something to show for the labor. Leave 
stone hatchets to savages ; let civilized men use the sharpest steel axes 
they can find. They will thus do the most work and do it in the best 
manner. This principle^'of dealing with essentials mainly should pre- 
vail in all the work of education. We have too much to do to spend 
time fooling over complicated arithmetical puzzles which abound in 
some books — questions which jio one should undertake to solve till well 
versed in algebra and geometry. At the proper stage of education, 
such puzzles, which are a discouragement to the young scholar because 
he thinks them essential to) the subject, will be solved in the natural 
progress of his work. They are an annoyance and discouragement 
simply because they are introduced before their time, before the study 
of the principles on which their solution depends. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT GEADUAL AND RETARDED BY PREMATURE 

FORCING. 

In this connection I ought to speak, not only of the attempts to teach 
the child before he is prepared for the subject by previous study condi- 
tional for it, but also of that forcing-system by which things are taught, 
or the attempt is made to teach them, before the pupil's mind is mature 
enough to grapple with them. I speak here of the natural maturity of 
mind through age. In the first place, there is a great diflerence in 
children as to the age at which they can profitably engage in the samB 
studies. There is a difference in children belonging to different families, 
as to the time of the development of their mental powers as a whole 
and also as to the order of their development. This is plain enough to 
those who have compared successive classes from year to year and have 
studied the history of families. Parents ought to understand this, but 
the majority of them do not. Teachers should study the mental condi- 
tion of their pupils as carefully, to say the least, as they do the subjects 
they are to teach. The successful husbandman knows when the ground 
is ready for the seed, that germination may be sure and the i)lant be- 
come a vigorous grower. The inexperienced farmer or gardener, ambi- 
tious for an early crop, puts his seed, at the earliest moment, into the 
soil, only to find the seed wasted or his plants weakly in growth and 
failing in quantity and quality of fruit. Some whole schools are samples 
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of this forcing-system. Parents and teachers both join in the work, and 
rejoice together over the precocious scholars who learn by rote and ex- 
j>lain beantifnlly without ever comprehending what they explain. Snch 
unfortunate prodigies of learning lose by this cramming system all the 
pleasure and healthful stimulus to vigorous growth that come to the 
one who, with powers fitted for the work, incorporates the studies of 
each day into his intellectual life, because he is able to comprehend them 
fully without weariness to miQd or over-draft upon the body. The 
growth of every day is to the latter healthful ; and thus it happens that 
so many who commence study late in life soon outstrip those who have 
been delving for years. 

TO PREVENT WASTE, STUDIES MUST BE ADAPTED TO AOE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP PUPILS. 

Do not charge me with undervaluing early education. It is a great 
thing for the child from the first to breathe a literary atmosphere, and 
in rare instances the crowding I have spoken of makes real prodigies 
of learning, of which John Stuart Mill was an example — ^^ a fine example," 
some would say; a sad warning, I should suggest 

In all the early years, say to the age of 14, the studies should be 
light— just enough to keep the appetite for learning keen — while the 
physical system has no strain brought upon it by over-confinement or 
hard mental labor. In these early years, the simple studies of spelling 
and reading and the simple forms of mathematics, in which the large 
majority of students who apply for admission to college are wofuUy 
deficient, should occupy the chief attention as studies in the class-room. 
The outlines of geography and history should be so fully given that the 
Teading of the newspaper shall be intelligent work, because the scholar 
knows where events transpire ; and such training in natural history 
• should be secured that the senses may be on the alert for every new 
form and phenomenon in the natural world. By those who have the 
■opportunity, French or German might be learned orally, without the 
details of grammar. If this is done, with no more labor than is often 
wasted in teaching grammar and some parts of mathematics, when the 
scholar is utterly unprepared for the work ; if this is done, and a taste 
for choice reading secured, at the age of 14 or 15 you are ready to begin 
the continuous work of education in earnest, so that the student shall 
not only acquire knowledge rapidly, but shall remember the processes 
by which he acquires it. And this remembrance of the processes is 
hardly less valuable than the knowledge itself, especially to one who is 
to engage in the work of instructing. 

WASTE FBOM WANT OF PROPEELY GRADING SCHOOLS. 

The waste of labor that comes from imperfect classification of schools 
is so apparent that all understand and deplore it. This evil in country 
schools cannot be completely remedied, although much can be done by 
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the skill and tact of the teacher in bringing together all the elements-- 
that can be combined and in providing in the most efficient manner for 
t}he exceptional studies that often range from the primer to rhetoric, and 
physics. In schools that are classified, there is often no little waste in 
the excess of machinery and multiplicity of rules. We criticise here 
Ti^ith great caution, for every military man and every presiding officer 
in a deliberative body and every experienced teacher will tell you, and tell 
you truly, that many rules have borne the test of time as a means of 
xapid and efficient labor that, to the inexperienced, seem useless or 
"burdensome. 

RULES OF DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE FEW AND SIMPLE. 

But, after all, there is too much tendency in large, well-classified 
schools and colleges to make the machinery of government cumbersome, 
so that the rules become such a weight upon the student as to depress 
the mind and repress that spontaneity of individual action so essential 
to the healthy growth and development of the intellect. Just as soon as 
a student feels that, instead of being dealt with personally, he is only 
part of a great machine, that is controlled and worked as a whole, much 
of his individual responsibility is lost, except to do his part in the 
machine. Personal responsibility', constant, as though no other student 
were associated with him, is the true condition of development; and, 
unless you secure that condition fully, much of the student's time and 
strength is wasted, and your own strength is wasted in managing the 
machine, which, when the school dissolves, is worthless. Machinery is 
as essential in a school as in a cotton-mill, but the simplest machinery 
possible that will accomplish the work is best in both. Simplicity and 
directness are doubly essential in a school, because you are dealing with 
living beings, and it is the contact of the living teacher with the pupil 
in the whole process of education that arouses activity and makes every 
germ of knowledge quicken to the fullest development. This is no plea 
for lax government; for the teacher who cannot govern promptly and 
perfectly wastes a large portion of his time and strength directly, and 
does mischief enough to the character of his pupils to overbalance any 
learning he may impart to them. 

WASTE FRO^r TOLERATION OF OLD ERRORS IN TEXT-BOOKS. 

Another source of waste is the copying of old mistakes and absurd- 
ities in text-books and methods of instruction and government simply 
because they are venerable and have been practiced or recommended by 
those who have been famous in the work of education. We can hardly 
illustrate this point fully without danger of troubling some one who has 
written a book or who still clings to some school-tradition that might 
be denounced. We must be content with stating the principle and 
giving one or two illustrations. 

TheLinmean system of classification of plants was a purely artificial 
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system, understood to be so by its great aathor, and yet sach was the 
prestige of a name, and so persistent the custom of copying, that this 
system held its place in our text-books and schools long after it might 
have been displaced by a natural system that represented botanical 
truth. 

ABSURDITY OF THB OLD GUSTOM OF BABLY MOBNINa PBASTBBS IN 

GOLLEGES. 

The early morning prayers, as formerly conducted in many colleges, 
were an example of the absurdities even wise men will accept from 
custom. Students were called out of bed before it was light, on cold 
winter mornings, to hurry to a chapel without fires, and then pass to 
the redtation-room to recite by the dim light of oil-lamps. 

The ill-temper of the students found expression in rebellions and 
attacks on chapel and recitation-rooms. And yet it was very difficult 
to change this old custom, handed down from the dark ages, a custom 
injurious to health and good morals and opposed to common sense. 

WASTE FBOM WANT OF PUBTHEB GLASSIFYXNO STUDENTS IN COLLEGE. 

There are two sources of waste in educational labor over which the 
teacher has but little control. The first is the natursd stupidity of 
scholars, who find their way into every school and college. It is no 
waste of labor to spend time on dull scholars, if we attempt to teach 
them only what they are capable of learning and what it is essential 
they should learn. They are entitled to extra labor, as are the deaf and 
blind. But the mischief is, stupid students are often forced, by their 
parents or by their own over-estimate of their powers, into classes 
where they are a dead- weight upon the movements of all connected with 
them. The exhaustion that comes to the faithful teacher from daily 
lifting and pulling and encouraging and driving such students is known 
only to those who have toiled long and seen their efforts as useless as 
attempts to warm snow or make the blind see by describing colors. 
Book-learning is not the forte of all men. And while some men attempt 
only those things for which they are well fitted, others are constantly 
attempting those things for which they are entirely unfit. Their life is 
a failure because they never understand their own c<ipabilities. Almost 
every college has students who would make good business men, good 
specialists in some science, perhaps, but for whom an attempt to acquire 
a college education means a great waste of time and effort on their part, 
a waste of strength and patience on the part of their instructors. 

WASTE FR03I IBREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 

There is a second hinderance from parents that interferes with every 
teacher's work 5 this is their encouragement to irregularity in school- 
duties. It is marvelous what a number of marriages and special occa- 
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ocoar in some families, as an excase for taking sons and daughter! 
school. The sons of some families are almost constantly absent 
the beginning of the term. The parent sends an excuse which ever 
"teaolier feels is no excuse. The student is injured by the loss and the 
^v^liole class feels the effect. K the lessons are missed or made up then 
is waste of labor for the teacher, which he can illy afford. His work is 
Iiskrd enough at best, and thus to load him with extra work or depress 
Imim by rendering his labors, term after term, defective, through th( 
€3«iprice of th e student and the ignorance or inconsiderateuess of th< 
X>«irent, is a misfortune to him and a shame to the offenders. 

WASTE FEOM WANT OF ENTHUSIASM ON PART OF TEACHER. 

I have but two points more to make, and these relate especially t< 

"%ae teacher. There is failure to secure energetic work and the best re 

"imlts firom lack of enthusiasm. Without this no teacher can have th( 

-est success, however learned and faithful and hard-working he ma^ 

«. Enthusiasm is the heat that softens the iron, that every blow ma^ 

11. Enthusiasm on the part of the teacher gives life to the stud en 

nd an impulse to every mental power. It gives the work of the school 

'Oom a quickening impulse, and by this impulse makes the student t 

herer wherever he goes. It gives to the student independent power 

wer to go alone. When this is accomplished, there is no more wast< 

lifting, dragging, or driving. It was the enthusiasm of Linnrens thai 

lied his lecture-room with students from all parts of Europe, and thei 

nt them over the world to gather new treasures for themselves an( 

heir master. It was the enthusiasm of Agassiz that clothed the com 

onest things with new life and beauty ; that charmed every listener an( 

^'%jransformed the aged and the young, the ignorant and the learned, int< 

Joyful learners. Another man, with the same learning, the same devc 

"^ion, and equal labor, might not accomplish one-tenth as much, because 

la failed to enkindle that interest that quickens every mental powe 

und lights the fire of latent genius, which, once enkindled, reveals toiti 

I>088e8Sor truths far beyond the range of those whose minds have neve] 

been touched by this life-giving power of enthusiasm. It is said on< 

loses this enthusiasm after a while. Then he ought to stop teaching 

If he cannot grow enthusiastic presenting the plainest rules of arithmetic 

and Latin for the fiftieth time to a new mind^ then he is unfit for hii 

work, and should spend his strength on stone or day, which can onl^ 

yield to force, but never take form at the mere glow of enthusiasm ii 

the worker. 

WASTE ARISING FROM NEGLECT OF MORAL TRAINING. 

But, last of all, there is a waste that brings loss and sorrow to th< 
world. This is neglect of moral and religious instruction in connectioi 
with intellectual training. Who are the men who are causing hu 
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manity to blush by their dishonesty and corraptioo, poisoning the world 
at tiie same time that they are cheating it and astonnding it f Why^ 
men who are edncated, but who despise the slow methods of honest gain 
and reject the old-fashioned morality of the Bible. There must be a 
searching for the foundations; and that instruction or that education 
which does not make prominent justice as well as benevolence; late as 
well as liberty ; honesty as well as thrift, and purity of life as well as 
enjoyment, should be stamped by every true educator as a waste and a 
curse; for so it will prove in the end. 

We understand the importance of our work, the value of mental and 
moral culture. We see the inviting fields that call the student to labor 
and the waiting world that needs his time and the strength of his 'best 
cultured powers. Let us see to it that no old notions, no routine of 
duty, no shrinking from work or responsibility shall spoil our harvest, 
so that at last we shall look back on a waste of energy and time. Let 
us work while the day lasts, with our might Let us see that all our 
work is of the best kind. Let us train our students for the study j for 
tbe family J for the state, for the world. If we send them forth with the 
ability to labor , with a love of truth andjusticej and with a spirit of self- 
sacrifice^ our work will be a blessing to them and to the world. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 
Wdshingtonj D. C, July 1, 1875. 

Sir : The demand is very great and pressing for information with 
respect to the educational es^hibit at the International Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876. As the best means of meeting this 
demand, I recommend the accompanying papers for publication. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHI^ EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. 0. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

B. E. COWEN, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

WasMngtony July 1, 1875. 

It is apparent that a representation of education for the century of 
our national history, now closing, at the loteruational Centenuial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia in 1876, can neither be adequate nor successful 
without the most extensive consultation in regard to the peculiarities 
aud manifold phases of educational systems and iostitutions. The in- 
terest in this department of the Exhibition will be very great to all 
Americans and all visitors from other countries who attempt to study 
the causes of our national growth and peculiarities. It should be re- 
membered that it is a public interest, and not a source of private profit, 
save in reference to its aids and appliances. The producers of these 
articles would naturally come forward to participate in the representa- 
tion, as do all other producers of articles of profit. Yet it is plain that 
if the educational exhibit were limited to these appliances, the impres- 
sion made would be most inadequate } indeed, the value of these aids 
to education is best seen in connection with the results obtained in 
systems and institutions, in« respect to which the leading motive must 
necessarily be, not one of pecuniary profit, but of public benefit. For 
the attainment of this result in the exhibit there must be time for con- 
sultation, harmony of plans, and organization. This Office, as the cen- 
tial educational agency in the country, has from the first definite antici- 
pation of the Exhibition naturally been addressed for plans and informa- 
tion. The recent rapidly-increasing interest has greatly multiplied the 
demands for definite plans. Officers of institutions and systems in many 
parts of the country have already fully determined to go forward and 
make some preparation for the Exhibition, and are now only waiting 
to know definitely what to do an each case and how to do it. This 
Office could have promptly projected a theoretical reply to the various 
inquiries. There would have been a possibility of its being the plan 
fitted to the facts, to be worked out with facility and success. The 
object of the Office, however, has not been to direct, but to represent, 
to ascertain what could be done, to gather from every quarter the sug- 
gestions in reference to what should be done and how to do it. In pur- 
suance of this idea, attention was called to the subject in the Beports of 
1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874. 

Our attention must be turned necessarily in two directions -. ¥irst, to 
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wards the Centennial Commission, wliich has entire charge of the classi- 
fication, and which determines whatplans of classification shall beadopted 
for this, as for all other departments of the Exhibition. Secondly, we 
must consalt with all those who are to participate in the Exhibition with 
regard to the materials they are to present and theirplans of presentation. 
This OfiSce has been in constant correspondence and commanication 
with the officers of the Centennial Commission, and it is only due to say 
that they have from the first and always manifested a most earnest 
desire that everything possible should be done to render this depart- 
ment of the Exhibition thoroughly successful. 

With respect to the educators of the country, every means has been 
taken to gather fhll public and private expressions of interest, and to act 
solely and fully in cooperation with them. And while gathering these, 
whether from personal or organized sources, it has seemed appropriate to 
consult, as the special representative of them all, the National Educa- 
tional Association. This association, at a meeting of its department of 
superintendence, in January, 1874, passed resolutions upon the subject, 
and, again, in January, 1875, appointed an executive committee to advise 
with and act through this Office. This committee has since had two 
meetings, at the request of the Director-General of the Exhibition, in 
Philadelphia, at which the plans of the Centennial Commission were 
carefully studied, and all indications of what could be done by the dif- 
ferent institutions and systems of education, so far as known, were 
brought into consideration, and an earnest effort was made to answer 
the two great questions "What to doF and "How to doitF One 
thing has been manifest from the first, that, while certain outlines for a 
scheme could be laid down, the details must, in the necessity of the case, 
be announced only as the circumstances upon which they depended 
were mor« clearly unfolded in the action of the different sections inter- 
ested. With a view to giving each institution and system information 
with regard to the purposes of other institutions and systems propos- 
ing to participate, and of putting before the eye a unified scheme to 
which fuller suggestions could be made, this Office prepared, in January, 
a " Synopsis of the proposed centennial history of American education.'^ 
At the first meeting of the committee above mentioned with the Director- 
General of the Centennial in Philadelphia, it became manifest that a 
change in the classification there presented was essential for the unity of 
an educational exhibit. At the second meeting of the committee their 
views were given in a statement, at the request of the Director-General, 
and presented to the commission. The committee also agreed upon cer- 
tain amplifications and specifications, which should be published as a fur- 
ther aid and guide to those wishing to participate in the educational ex- 
hibit, when the commission had given a final revision to its classification. 
The Centennial Commission have now issued their revised classification, 
and that part of it relating to education is herewith presented. Tb© 
committee have added their embodiment of suggestions, and hereby 
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dabtnit it as a further step in the development of the work in nand. 
While in general the scheme must be executed as it is now established, 
it is desired that there may be the utmost freedom of suggestion with 
reference to the details. In the prosecution of this work it should bo 
added that it will be impossible for this Office to perform the part as- 
fidgned to it, save in and by the provision made by Congress at its last 
session for an exhibit by the Executive Departments. The law and execu- 
tive orders connected with it are therefore published. The amount of 
money provided for this expenditure is a small share of the $115,000 as- 
signed to the Interior Department. It will be obvious, on a moment's 
thought, how little of the vast work to be accomplished can be per- 
formed by this Office. It will be seen from what has been previously 
published, and, indeed, in all that has been done by this Office, how 
much more highly we prize the historical than the competitive elements 
of the Exhibition. We are thoroughly convinced that no institution, 
that no State or city system, can do better for itself, or can more effi- 
ciently work for the improvement of its instruction or its discipline, 
for the enlargement of its resources or for the increase of its attend- 
ance, than by seizing this occasion, when everybody is talking about 
the past of our country, to turn the attention of its constituents to the 
incidents of its establishment, growth, present condition, and the con- 
siderations which should determine its future plans. Moreover, we can- 
not fail to feel the obligation imposed upon the actors in this memorial 
year to leave all the facts in regard to their institutions and systems in 
the best possible shape for the benefit of education in the centuries of 
our Government which are to follow. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of Lowville, N. Y., well known for his 
historical and statistical labors, who has already accumulated numerous 
and valuable data with regard to the origin and history of collegiate 
education, has been invited to co-operate with this Bureau in the i>repa- 
ration of the exhibit of collegiate and university instruction. The fol- 
lowing special suggestions are hereby submitted ; others will be added 
after consultation and agreement with the officers in charge of these 
institutions : 

The several officers in charge of the institution for deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in the county have already appointed a committee to take charge of 
the preparation of the representation of this department of education. 
The chairman of the committee is Hon. E. M. Gallaudet, president of the 
National Deaf Mute College, at Washington, D. C, who should be ad- 
dressed on the subject. 

The necessity of extended personal intercourse between those familiar 
with expositions and the several officers of institutions has rendere^l it 
necessary for the Bureau of Education to invite Hon. John D. Philbrick to 
confer specially with these gentlemen in New England, and Dr. J. W. 
Hoyt to perform a similar work, in connection especially with colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, in the Mississippi Valley. Dr. L. 
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p. Brockott, of Sew York, wbose liistorical writingB on tlie subject of 
udiicatiou are well kuown, Las uudertaken to aid in the preparation of 
a historical representatiou of text-books. 

Two Luntired aud forty-eight iustitutious for the benefit of the yoang, 
Bucb as reform atoriea, asylrtius, ludustrial schools, &c., have already 
Iteen visited by an agent of this Bureau, aud a large collectiou of facta 
gathered with rel'ereuce to their history and administration, which is 
now ready for the printer, and which will be made to constitute a i>or- 
tion of the Ceoteanial paUications upon education by this Office. 

The progreas of the medical art aud medical education prior to the 
Itevolution wjis the subject of a recent publication by this Bureau, the 
material having been collected by Dr. J. M. Toner, of this city. N. S. 
Davis, M. D., of Chicago, Bl., is now preparing an account of medical 
education in the United States during the century for this Office. 

This Office has also in course of preparation a work on libraries in the 
United States, past aud present, which will shortly appear. 

The sulyect of art-education in the United States during the past 
century is also receiving attention, with a view to early publication. 
The attention of all the officers of systems, institutions, and associa- 
tions of an educational character is specially called (1) to the desirable- 
iieaa of making the graduating exercises of academies, normal schools, 
commeucementa of colleges, and the several annual gatherings of alumni, 
of teachers, aud other promoters of education, in some form commemo- 
rative of the centennial anniversary of the foundation of tlie Republic; 
(2) that the donors of funds for educational purposes be invited to mark 
this year by the increase of their endowments and benefactions; (3) 
that a special effort be made to collect at institutions, oQlces, and other 
appropriate places, busts, portraits, and other fitting memorials of emi- 
nent educators and promoters of education, aud that these also, as far 
us expedient, be made part of the educational exhibit at Philadelphia. 
Other outlines of the great forces of education in the country are under 
advisement, aud all interested are generally invited to offer suggestions. 

A considerable number of inquiries having come to the Office with 
repird to the form of State organizations, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion takes this opportunity to suggest that, where appropriations have 
been made by States, and commissioners appointfd to prepare the 
State rfi*ri'S(.>Dt;ttiou for the (.'entfiiiii;!!, !i inMiinilUi' be desigri:Hed by 
this commission, consisting of the 8tate school officers and others of 
well-known fitness, to take special charge of the State educational 
exhibit. This plan has already been adopted iu several States with the 
happiest results. 

It.is difficult to express in a classification or programme of arrange- 
ments all the details of the methods by which education will bo illus- 
trated : (1) as increasing the productiveness of industry ; (2) as diminish- 
ing pauperism ; (3) as diminishing vice and crime ; (4) as increasing the 
uablic wealth ; aud (5) as specially qualifying man for the pursuits of 
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life and the daties and privileges of citizensbip. It is hoped that no 
one who has worked oat any valoable material which would contribate 
to this end will hesitate to make it known. 

It is suggested that the several annual educational reports in the 
coantry may be made to have some special reference to the Centennial 
Exhibition, and so relieve other documentary statements, and that sur- 
]ilas copies should be furnished at the Centennial with a view to distri- 
bution. 

The duty of the educator in this matter ia twofold : (1) to aid in the 
exhibit of educational facilities and (2) to use the material thus col- 
lected at the Centennial — ^nay, the Exhibition itself— for the purpose of 
future instruction. 

Among the further details already under special consideration are: (1) 
the manner of investigating and comparing the work of students so as 
to bring out the best results ; (2) what attempts shall be made to pro- 
vide special arrangements for formal visitation to the Exhibition by 
students of institutions of learning, under tne guidance of experts, for 
special investigation and study of the exhibition ; (3) the arrangement 
of an educational congress. 

It is hoped that further special consideration will be given to these 

subjects at the meeting of the National Educational Association in 

August, at Minneapolis. 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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REVISED CLASSIFICATION. 



DEPARTMENT III.— EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, METHODS, AND LIBRABIES. 

[The following is the educational classification published by the Cen- 
tennial Commission :J 

Class 300. — Elementary instruction: Infant-schools and Kindergarten, 
arrangements, furniture, appliances, and modes of training. 

Public schools : Graded schools, buildings and grounds, equipments, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, text-books, apparatus, includ- 
ing maps, charts, globes, &c. ; pupils' work, including drawing and pen- 
manship ; provisions for physical training. 

Class 301. — Higher education : Academies and high schools. 

Colleges and universities: Buildings and grounds; libraries; museums, 
ot* zoology, botany, mineralogy, art, and archaeology ; apparatus for illus- 
tration and research; mathematical, physical, chemical, and astronomical 
courses of study ; text-books, catalogues, libraries, and gymnasiums. 

Class 302. — Professional schools : Theology, law, medicine and sur- 
gery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture and me- 
chanical arts, art and design, military schools, naval schools, normal 
s^-hools, commercial schools, music. 

Buildings, textbooks, libraries, apparatus, methods, and other acces- 
sories for professional schools. 

Class 303. — Institutions for the instruction of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the feeble-minded. 

Class 304. — Educational reports and statistics : National Bureau of 
Education ; State, city, and town systems ; college, university, and pro- 
fessional systems. 

Class 305. — Libraries : History, reports, statistics, and catalogues. 

Class 300. — School and text books : Dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
gazetteers, directories, index volumes, bibliographies, catalogues, alma- 
nacs, special treatises, general and miscellaneous literature, newspapers, 
technical and special newspapers and journals, illustrated papers, peri- 
odical literature. 

INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 

Class 310.— -Institutions founded for the increase and diffusion of 
knowlcilge : Such as the Smithsonian Institution, the Royal Institution, 
the Institute of France, the British Association for the Advancement ut* 
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Science, and the Americao Association, &c., tlioir orgHiiizoUon, history, 
aud results. 

Class 311. — Learned and scientific associations: Geological and tttin- 
eralogical societies, &c. Engineering, technical and professional asso- 
ciations. Artistic, biological, zoological, medical societies, astronoroicnl 
observatories. 

Class 312. — Mnsenms, collections, art-galleries, exhibitions of works 
of art and industry ; agricultural fairs; State and connty exhibitions; 
national exhibitions; international exhibitions; scientific museums aud 
art-umaeums; ethnological nud nrchceologicrtl collections. 

Class 313. — Music nnd the drama. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE PREPARATION OF 
MATERIAL FOR THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT PHIL- 
ADELPHIA IN 1876. 



The National Bureau of Education at Washington has been desig- 
nated by the Centennial Commission as the central agency for carrying 
cot the plans for the educational department, and as tbe organ of com- 
munication on the subject with State and municipal authorities, institu- 
tions, and individuals. 

It is recommended that the State educational authorities act as agents 
of their respective States in the preparation of the representation of 
the systems, institutions, and instrumentalities within the sphere and 
range of their official connection or authority. Where this recommenda- 
tion is not carried into effect, and in respect to those educational inter- 
ests not within the range of State iiuthorities, all persons, organizatiouK, 
or institutions desiring to participate are invited to communicate di- 
rectly with the Bureau of Education. 

As the time now allowed for preparation is very brief, all will see the 
desirableness of giving early attention to what they propose to repre- 
sent, and are requested, as above indicated, to communicate their plans, 
stating what they propose to exhibit, at their earliest convenience. 

In the representation of education, while unity and harmony must 
control the organization of the scheme, it is desired to consult and pre- 
serve the individuality of systems and institutions. 

To our education, in its various forms, we are accustomed as a people 
to trace the desirable elements of our civilization. To our education 
we attribute the security and perpetuity of our liberties. 

It is hoped that educators will embrace this opportunity to illustrate 
the connection between educational efforts and their results in the pub- 
lic welfare ; and that there may be brought to this representation all 
exhibits showing the effect of education upon individual health 5 the 
sanitary condition of communities; showing education as a preventive 
of pauperism, vice, crime, and insanity 5 and as a means of increasing 
the products of industry and the sources of personal and social comfort 
and confirming individual and civil virtue. 

For the purpose of utilizing and extending the benefits of the Exhibi- 
tion, one of the most important instrumentalities is that of reports thereon 
of competent experts, and it is therefore suggested as desirable that, in 
all cases where it is practicable, educational authorities, organizations, 
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and institutions should designate snitably-qnalified persons to examine 
and report on classes, gronps, or individaal objects. 

In view of the importance of education in its relation to individual 
and social progress and well-being; in view of its necessity under our 
form of government, which gives to all the rights and imposes upon all 
the duties of citizenship ; in view of the probable fact that more for- 
eigners will visit the Centennial Exposition to see our school material 
and study our school system than for any other purpose, it is urged that 
all persons connected with the work of education and all educational 
institutions shall unite in the effort to make the exhibition of our school 
interests at Philadelphia a credit to the nation. 

In order that persons desiring to co-operate may not waste time in 
trying to learn what the material of the proposed Exhibition should con- 
sist of, the following more particularized suggestions have been prepared 
at the request of the commission : 

ELEMENTAEY AND SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS.' 

There should be full-j»ized specimen buildings for infant-schools and Kin- 
dergarten-schools, the '^ national school," or the ungraded country school, 
the graded village school with from thiee to six rooms, with the whole 
of their belongings and equipments, from different States of our country 
and from foreign countries. There should also be exhibited a full-sized 
American pioneer log school-house, with its appropriate fittings and 
furniture, as an interesting and significant illustration of an important 
agency in our civilization, as well as adobe and sod school-houses from 
the Southwest and Northwest; also a structure comprising a model 
school-room, with all its belongings, adapted to a large village or city 
elemeutary-schoolbuilding, with many school- orclassrooms, this struct- 
ure not pretending to be a model school-house. Views ; elevations, 
perspectives, and plans in drawings; photographs and engravings; his- 
torical, representative, and ideal educational buildings; and samples 
of the best publicschooledifices — rural, village, and city — with working 
])lans, ought also to be presented. There should be graphic representa- 
tions of heating- and ventilating-apparatus and appliances, photographs 
and drawings of interiors, photographs of interiors with pupils in vari- 
ous situations, for the stereoscope, (of which interesting sx)ecimeus were 
sent from New York to the Vienna Exposition.) 

Views and plans should be marked with the dimensions of buildings 
and date of erection. Representations of buildings unique in character 
aud excellence should be prepared for wall-exhibition. Others should 
be put up in portfolios, lettered with the designation of the State and 
city or town, and name of school or institution, and accompanied with 
j)iiuted or manuscript description of the peculiar features, with the cost, 
material of construction, date of erection, name of architect, &c. Special 
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representations and descriptions of improved arrangements and apart- 
ments, snch as drawing-rOoms, lectare-rooms, chemical laboratories, 
apparatas-cabinets, assembly-halls, rooms for gymnastic exercises, play- 
rooms, clothes-rooms, teachers' rooms, teachers' conference-rooms, recita- 
tion-school-rooms, vestibules, water-closets, &c., are desirable. 

Plans of grounds, with dimensions, points of compass, and location 
of building indicated ; examples of architectural skill in adapting 
buildings with symmetrical rooms to irregular city lots; maps of 
grounds, showing the designs for ornamentation; representations of 
school-gardens, and designs for the same, are also appropriate. 

FUBNITUEE AND FITTINGS. 

Teachers' desks, tables, and chairs ; scholars' desks, tables, benches, 
chairs, and settees ; approved specimens of such as are in actual use, 
from State and municipal authorities and institutions ; historical speci- 
mens illustrating progress ; contributions from inventors and manufact- 
urers—only one specimen of a type, and not all the sizes; accompany- 
ing statements of peculiar features and supposed excellences and ad- 
vantages of dimensions, respective heights of seat and desk of each 
size, and relative position of seat and desk as to distance, (prices in de- 
tail ;) cabinets for specimens of natural history and apparatus ; cases 
for reference-and library -books, for portfolios of drawings, &c. ; contriv- 
ances for the preservation and suspension of maps, window-shades, in- 
side blinds, &c., should be exhibited. 

All articles of this class should be samples in the true sense of the 
word; that is, such in quality, as respects material and finish, as those in 
use or made for sale. 

APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES. 

These should consist of Kindergarten *' gifts" and all the materials 
for illustrative instruction and object-teaching, and for scholars' work in 
infant-schools and Kindergarten ; also model samples of every kind of 
apparatus requisite for teaching, in the ungraded country school and in 
the graded village- or city-school, the rudiments of natural history, 
physics, chemistry, and geometry ; specimens of apparatus for the more 
advanced teaching of the same branches in high schools and academies; 
globes and maps, the same in relief; maps with special regard to oro- 
graphical, hydrographical, topographical, climatographical, ethnograph- 
ical, historical, and statistical particulars ; collections and pictures for 
geographical and historical instruction of different grades ; chfirts and 
tablets of every kind used in elementary and secondary instruction ; 
atlases, slates, writing-books, drawing-books %and cards, copies, exam- 
ples, and models for drawing, wire and plastic models for teaehing pro- 
jections and perspective, and all other materials and apparatus for 
teaching industrial drawing ; crayons, pencils and pens, blackboards 
erasers and pointers ; grading, reckoning, and writing machines ; 
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wells and inkstands ; clocks, bells, and gongs ; merit^ards, merit-rolls, 
registers and record-books, blank forms of statistical reports, diplomas 
and medals; uniforms and military equipments ; book-sacks, book-knap- 
sacks, book-carriers, and ianch-boxes. 

Ofifers of contributions of all sorts of educational apparatus and ap- 
pliances are solicited from educational authorities, the managers and 
proprietors of institutions, inventors, manufacturers and dealers. 

TEXT-BOOKS AIXD BOOKS OF BEFEBENOE. 

There will necessarily be considerable duplication in this division. 
In Dhe first place, it is desirable to have several complete sets of text- 
books actually prescribed and used- in the unclassified country school 
and the different grades of classified public schools, from different for- 
eign nations and from different parts of our own country, as well as in 
representative institutions. for secondary, collegiate, professional, and 
special schools, in their ordinary binding; then from publishers, col- 
lective sets of their text-book-publications, of whatever description or 
grade ; and, finally, sets from authors of their respective productions ; 
samples of the most complete sets of books of reference provided for 
elementary Schools and in actual use ; also the same in respect to sec- 
ondary schools, and accompanying statements of the prices of text-|^oks; 
catalogues of books of reference in higher and profe^ional schools. 
With collections of books, cases should be .sent of suitable size, and 
shelving to contain them. The cases should be neat, but without orna- 
ment, with glazed doors ; they should be of uniform height for conven- 
ience and comeliness of installation, the requisite diversity of capacity 
being secured by varying the width according to the bulk of the books 
to be contained or by multiplying the number of cases. The cases 
should be exactly four feet high or exactly two feet high, with no bot- 
tom or top ornament except simple moldings, and these must not ex- 
tend beyond the above-designated dimensions. The depth of the cases 
may conform to the sizes of the books to be contained. They should 
be of dark colored wood, or stained to resemble such 

scholars' work. 

This is an extremely important division of the educational exhibition, 
thou'^h, with the exception of drawing, it is not showy in its character. 
It is not an easy task to arrange a satisfactory scheme, nor will it be 
easy to carry out the best-arranged plan. Much must be left to the 
taste, judgment, invention, and fidelity of teachers. Although the results 
of instruction belong to the mind, yet they are to a great degree capa- 
ble of ocular representation, and all written examinations are based 
upon this presumption, and upon a little reflection it will be perceived 
that the scope of this division is very large. It comprises every exer- 
cise and performance that is susceptible of a graphic representation ; 
all the work of the pen and pencil, and, in addition, mechanical con- 
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llraotions and productions, modelings and carvings, whether imitations 
oir OTiginal designs. 

It is essential that each exhibit should be just what it purports to be, 
mid each collection of papers bound up together, or in any way arranged 
in a set, and each separate individual paper or production should carry 
on its face a distinct indication of the facts as to its execution necessary 
to judge of its merits: such as the grade or kind of institution or school; 
the class in the institution or school ; whether a first draught or a copy ; 
time allowed; age and sex of pupils doing the work; whether selected 
specimens or work of entire class; whether a general examination, an 
exercise in review, or a regular lesson, with usual time of preparation ; 
date of the performance ; whether a copy or an original design ; in draw 
ing, whether from flat or round ; whether done with reference to the ex- 
hibition or taken from ordinary routine work ; the county and State, with 
the town or city. It is obvious that productions, without the indication of 
the essential facts as to their execution, have little or no value for pur- 
poses of comparison, and therefore for the purposes of an instructive 
exhibition. 

It is hardly necessary to attempt an exhaustive enumeration in detail 
of all descriptions of scholars' work which might be useful for exhibi- 
tion. The limits of this programme will permit only the most essential 
snggestions and directions. 
The following should be exhibited : 

Kindergarten-work, and the work of pupils in Kindergarten-training- 
schools. 

Primary-school-slates, with printing, writing, Arabic and Roman fig- 
ures, drawing, and musical notes, done by classes of pupils, put up like 
drawers in a rack made for the purpose, twelve in a rack. 

Writing-books completed, attached together in volumes, of all grades. 
Specimens of writing should be written on paper of the size and shape 
of an ordinary writing-book-leaf, unruled, ruled by hand, or machine- 
ruled for the purpose, and neatly bound, the work of a school or class 
in a volume; individual specimens, on larger paper, of ornamental pen- 
manship, for portfolios or framed for wall-exhibition. 

Drawing-books cori^^pleted, attached in volumes ; drawings bound in 
volumes and in portfolios, also specimens for wall-exhibition ; portfolio 
of two or three specimens of different kinds, free-hand, geometrical, &c., 
of each grade of a public-school-course, from the lowest primary class to 
the highest in the secondary or high school. 

The drawings from industrial classes, schools of design, technological 
schools of dift'erent kinds, and school^ of fine arts will doubtless consti- 
tute one of the most attractive and useful features of the exhibition. 
Contributions illustrating the courses in drawing and the results at- 
tained in each institution of the above classes are desired. They should 
be loose in portfolios, from which selections may be made for wall-dis- 
play on an extensive scale. 
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Models of bridges and other engineering projects and designs; models 
of building constractiou ; specimens of carving and modeling in clay ; 
samples of the productions of machine-shops connected with technical 
schools ; apparatus of any description made by students. 

Map-drawing, from memory and from copy, with and without printed 
skeleton ; paper of the size of the leaf of the ordinary quarto school- 
atlas ; written exercises, comprising English compositions, themes and 
translations in different languages; exercises in the various elementary 
branches; exercises in the higher studies, literary, scientific, aesthetic, 
professional, and technological; specimens of graduating dissertations, 
orations, and theses. 

Written exercises should, as a rule, especially those of an elementary 
character, be of the regular letter-sheet size, with margin for binding, 
unruled, ruled by hand, or machine-ruled. They should be neatly and 
plainly bound in muslin, in volumes of moderate thickness. 

As it is desirable to encourage girls' handi-work in school, it is hoped 
that specimens of both plain and ornamental will.be contributed. The 
smaller articles may be conveniently arranged for exhibition in large 
portfolios with card-board- leaves. Larger ones may be placed in vertical 
or horizontal show-cases. If girls have learned, in school, to cut and 
make their own dresses, samples should be sent. 

It is suggested that exercises prepared especially for the exhibition 
be commenced simultaneously on the 1st of February, 1876. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR SUPERIOR AND PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTION. 

So far as applicable, it is desirable that the foregoing suggestions be 
regarded. 

The following additional suggestions are recommended to the author- 
ities of universities and colleges : 

DIAGRAMS AND MAPS OF BUILDINGS AND GBOUNDS. 

» 

The managers of such institutions should present a map of the ground, 
showiDglocation of buildings, asalready located and erected, together with 
the site, in dotted outline, of those that are to be built according the exist- 
ing plans. It is estimated that a scale of 1 foot to 1,320 feet, or a quarter 
of a mile to a foot, would be sufficient for this purpose. The map should 
include only the college- or university-grounds proper, and not any farm- 
ing or other lands that may be owned. An exception to this, however, 
should be made in the case of agricultural colleges, where experimental 
farms and premises used for practical instructions should be given in 
detail, while,whatever features are incident to this purpose might be fully 
represented. Where disconnected grounds are occupied by these insti- 
tutions, separate maps of each might be given, and in some cases a small 
outline-map of the city or town, showing relative location and distances. 
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■ 

Gronnd plans of college-buildings, showing internal arrangements of 
different parts, would be very desirable. A scale of 1 foot to 270, or 
]about 22 feet to the inch, is thought most convenient for this purpose, 
and there may be as many of these as are thought necessary for represent- 
ing the essential features. A marginal table of reference would explain 
the uses of the various apartments. 

PHOTOGBAPHIO VIEWS. 

Photographic oivother views of buildings, in number sufficient to rep- 
resent the extent, style of architecture, and appearance, Would be very 
important. They should not be larger than that known to photograph- 
ers as the 4-4 size, (6J by 8J inches,) and might be in sufficient num- 
ber to fully present the important buildings of the institutions. 

SPECIAL HISTOBIES. 

The present is thought to be a most favorable opportunity for the pre- 
paration of special histories of colleges and universities. If prepared, 
their extent, plan, scope, and mode of illustration would depend upon 
the judgment of their authors, and would, it is believed, tend greatly to 
advance the interest felt in' these institutions, by making them more 
fully known. 

POETEAITS OP EDUCATORS. 

A series of portraits of presidents of colleges and of faculties and dis- 
tinguished founders, benefactors, and friends, as well past as present, 
would be highly desirable. 

OATALOaUES. 

Series of college catalogues and of other publications would be of 
great importance, and, if furnished, should be substantially bound and 
placed under such regulations as might render them convenient for 
reference. In each of the foregoing objects, its execution must depend 
upon the interest felt in the subject by the imstitutioos themselves, as 
no appropriations have been made for these objects, nor can payment 
be promised. Means will, however, be found, consistent with good taste, 
under such general regulations as may be adopted by the Centennial 
Commission, for making known to those desirous of procuring copies the 
persons from whom or places at which they may be procured. 

It is furthermore confidently hoped that the importance of having a 
permanent collection of these objects at a central repository will be felt 
by those who may furnish them, and that they will allow one copy of 
each to remain permanently in the care of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, where they will be carefully kept for public reference and 
use, under such regulations as may tend to prevent injury or loss. 
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OONOISB HIBIOBIBS OF IM8TITUTI0NS. 

Finally, and as deemed most important of all, becaase it will be alto- 
gether the most lasting and valnable, will be a concise history of each 
institution embraced in the plan. This will be included in the official pub- 
lications of the Government, and will And its way into the principal 
public libraries in this and other countries, within reach of any person 
who may now or hereafter have occasion to refer to the information 
therein contained. 

Full credit of authcHrship will be given to these 9^veral summaries, 
and such geseraHzations, statistical results, and illustration by maps 
and diagrams will be made as the subject will admit It is highly 
desirable that engravings of plans'and views of buildings and grounds 
should accompany these condensed histories, but this, if done, must be at 
the expense of the institutions. The engravings, or an electrotype copy, 
will, however, be returned to those procuring them with a view to their 
use in catalogues and other publications for which there may be occa- 
sion in the future. These should be of the octavo size, and advice will 
be more fully given concerning them at an early day. 

A limit to these summary histories will be stated after some prelimi- 
nary inquiries shall have been completed ; and every effort will be made 
to secure a perfectly fsAt and impartial opportunity to each institution, 
without prejudice or preference. 

In the arrangement-of these summary histories, and. in the deductions 
and generalizations that may be drawn from them, the subject will be 
distinctly and prominently presented by States^ preceded by a general 
statement of the policy and plan that have been pursued in each for the 
encouragement and regulation of its higher seminaries of learning. A 
general summary of general results will also be prepared. 

As to the subject-matter of these summaries, they should show the 
general facts : 

(1) Kame of the college or university, and its origin and changes, 
with the reasons therefor. 

(2) Date of organization and incorporation ; denominational or other 
control. ' 

(3) Location, and the reasons that determined it 

(4) Brief notices of founders and patrons. 

(5) Description of buildings; extent of college grounds and of other 
lands and estates. 

(6) Oeneral or special objects and original plan of organization, with 
its subsequent modifications and present status. 

(7) Preliminaries of organization and brief notice of academic or 
other institutions from which it may have sprung, with dates of their 
establishment, their changes, &c. 

(8) Summar^ of special legislation relating to the institution, and 
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of the decisions of courts affecting property or rights, with references 
to documentary and other authorities, in which these can be studied in 
detail. 

(9) Eelation to or dependence upon State governments, and patron- 
age or grants from State or General Government, with dates, amounts 
received, or other information concerning them. 

(10) Extent and history of local, denominational, or other endow- 
ments ; their income, investment, and limitations. These may often be 
most concisely stated in tabular forms. 

(11) Number of trustees, visitors, or other controlling officers; their 
mode of election and tenure or term. 

(12) Organization of the faculty, their mode of election, tenure, 
i)0wers, &c. 

(13) Course and plan of study, with important changes from time to 
time. Methods of instruction. 

(14) Departments of professional or special study, with historical 
statement of formation and changes. 

(15) Libraries, cabinets, laboratories, observatories, apparatus, art- 
pjalleries, gymnasiums, and other accessories. 

(16) College societies, with facts and statistics, dates of formation, 
discontinuance, consolidations, and changes. These may often be con- 
cisely presented in tabular form. 

(17) Financial statements; expenses to students; scholarships; 
prizes, &c. * 

(18) Lists of graduates, which will be sufficiently presented in copies 
of the last general catalogue with supplement added. 

(19) Such statements as facts may justify in relation to the work 
accomplished by the institution, of course avoiding invidious compari- 
sons with other institutions. 

INSTRCJCTION FOR THE BLIND, DEAF-MUTE, ETC. 

Schools for the blind, deaf-mute, &c., are requested to exhibit the 
peculiar features of their instruction, such as — 

For the instruction of the blind : Specimens of printing, with the 
presses by which they were executed ; samples of the literature printed ; 
contrivances for aiding in writing, in teaching numbers and geogra- 
phy- 

For the deaf and dumb : Graphic illustrations of the mechanism of 

speech as applied to articulation and lip-reading, and of the application 
of visible speech to articulation; practicing- mirrors, and books for teach- 
' ing reading. 

For the feeble-minded : Apparatus for physical development and illus- 
trative teaching in the different stages of progress. 
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COITOLUSION. 

- Any commuiiicatioQB with reference to the educational exhibit at the 
InterDational Ouutenuial Exbibittou will receive prompt attention ou 
their traiisuiissiou to the Coinmissioiier of KducalioD at Washiugtou. 
Committee ou behalf of the ffatioual Educational Association: 
JOHN EATON, 
United Sluten Cammia/tioner of Education. 
JOHN D. PHILBllICK, 
.EX't^upfrintenUeiit of Boston I'liblic Sckovls. 
J. P. VVIOKEKSIIAM, 
8tat6-Superintendenl of i'ublio Imtruction, Fmn«ffleania, 
W. H. EDFFNEH, 
State Superinteiidvnt of Publio Imtruction, Virginia, 
ALONZO ABEilSETHY, 
Slate-Super intendent of Public Inxtruction, loica. 

Al'I'UOVAL OF THE FOBEGOING PLAN BY THE DIUECTOU- 
GENE UAL. 

I take itleasure iu appioviiig the plau adopted in this eircuhir, and 
shall be glad to retider an; aaaistanee I am able to in its distribution. 
A. T. GOSHOKN, 

IHrector-Gencral, 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION— 1876. 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Whereas it has been broaght to the notice of the President of the United S 
that, in the International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Products of th< 
and Mine, to be held in the city of Philadelphia in the year eighteen hundred 
seventy-six, for the purpose of celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
pendeuce of the United States, it is desirable that from the Executive Departmei 
the Government of the United States, in which there may be articles suitable fo 
X)urpose intended, there should appear such articles and materials as will, when 
sented in a collective exhibition, illustrate the functions and administrative faci 
of the Government in time of peace and its resources as a war-power, and the 
serve to demonstrate the nature of our institutions and their adaptations to the v 
of the people : 

Now, for the purpose of securing a complete and harmonious arrangement oj 
articles and materials designed to be exhibited from the Executive Departmen 
the Government, it is ordered that a board, to be composed of one person to be ni 
by the head of each of the Executive Departments which may have articles 
materials to be exhibited, and also of one person to be named in behalf of the Si 
sonian Institution, and one to be named in behalf of the Department of Agricul 
^ be charged with the preparation, arrangement, and safe-keeping of such articles 

materials as the heads of the several Departments and the Commissioner of Agricu 
and the Director of the Smithsonian Institution may respectively decide sl^all b< 
braced in the collection ; that one of the persons thus named, to be designated bj 
President, shall be chairman of such board, and that the board appoint from 
own number such other officers as they may think necessary ; and that the said b 
when organiz3d, be authorized, under the direction of the President, to confer 
executive officers of the Centennial Exhibition in relation to such matters conn< 
with the subject as may pertain to the respective Departments having articles 
materials on exhibition ; and that the names of the persons thus selected by the 1 
of the several Departments, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the Director oi 
Smithsonian Institution, shall be submitted to the President for designation. 

By order of the President : 

HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of Sk 

W.VSIIINGTON, January 23, 1874. 
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CiiAr. 130.* — AN ACT making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Governmeat fur the t 
year ending June thirtieth, eij^hteen hundred and seventy-six, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the United States of Am 
in Congress assembled, That the following snms be, and the same are hereby, appi 

* The Statutes at Large of the United States, volume xviii, part 3, pp. 371, 400. 
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Al«d, for llie olijects hereinafl«r tipresBed, for th» fiaeal ,voar pndiDg Jntie tliirtietb, 
eighteen Iiniidre4 and Beveoty-Bji, Damoly: 

Brc. 5. To ennble the Execative DepartmentB of Iho Goveniineiit uml Ihfi Smitb- 
aonian loBtitnlion to participate in the International Exhibition of niglitpeti buDdred 
and ievBDty-BiK, the following soma are hereby appropriated, nBitinlj- : For the Interior 
Department, one hnndred and tlfteeu tliousaud dollam : for the Trrnfliiry DepArtnient, 
five thonsand dollars; for the Post-OOlce Dcpartmi'Ut, five thaoH»nd dollars; for the 
AgrieulturnlDopartnient, fifty thousand dollars; for tlie Smithmnian Institntion.Hixty- 
seven tlioiiutnd dollars; for the United States Coinmiwiou of Fond-Fishea, live thou- 
sand dollars ; for the War Department, one hundred and thirty-tlirfie thouuind dollars; 
for tbe Navy D apartment, one hundred thonsand dollars; for ahow-cau'B, shelving, 
■tationery, postage, telegramg, exproasage, and other Decessary incidental eipeuses, 
twunty-five thonsand dollars; in all, five hnndred and five thonsand dollars; to be dia- 
hnrsed nnder tbe direction of tbe board on Eiocntive Departluents, appoiuteil in par- 
snaDce of tbe presidential order of Jaiinarj twenty-third, eighteen hundred and seventj- 
lour. And authority is hereby given to the heads of the several Execntlve Depart- 
meuts to display at tbe International Eihibition of eighteen hundred and seveuty-aiK, 
under such oonditions as they may preeoribe, anbject to the provisions of section seven 
of the act of Jqoo first, eighteen 'hnndred and seveuty-two, all snob articles in elore or 
nuder the control of said Departmente as may heneceenary or desirable to render snch 
collection ooniplete and eshanetive : Prodded. That shoald it become necessary (o ereot 
any bnlldini; or part of a building fur said nxliibition, on tbe part of the Governuient, 
tliu sane shall be paid for, (mi rato, out of the sums Rpjirupriated to the Beveral Ilepnrt- 
inenl«, the United States Commission of Faod-FlsbaB and the Treasury and Post-Office 
Departinontfi excepted, the eoat of the building not to exeeed one hnndred and fifty 
thousand dollars ; and at the close of the oxbihition said Iniltding tthnll be sold and 
the proceeds covered into tbe Treaaitry as iniMellaDCons roouipts: And prvMri further. 
That the sums hereby appropriBt«d shatl cover tbe entire expense towhlcb the Uitited 
DtatM Government shall be anbject^d on account of said exhibition, except the sum 
appropriated in this act for printing the certificates of stock of said exhibition ; and 
the board on Executive Departments is forbidden to expend any larger eum tban is set 
down herein for each Department, or to enter into any contract or engagement that 
shall result in any saoh increased expenditure; and no money sbalt be taken by any 
Dapartnient for the purposes of this exhibition as aforesaid from any other appropria- 
tions oxoept the.one hereliy made; And fiirOier provided. That of the sum hereby appro- 
priated tbe sum of two hnndred thou^iud dollars eball be iniraBdiatety available. 

Approved March 3, 1875. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, J). 0., July 3, 1875. 

Sir : The accompanying pages contain the information collected by this 
Office respecting the orphan, reformatory, and charitable schools of the 
United States. While some of these schools are supported by States 
and cities, most of them are private charities. 

The work was undertaken at the request of officers of many of these 
schools who found themselves unable to procure the information they 
desired respecting the experience of others, and yet found that such 
information would be of great service to them in the prosecution of 
their work. 

So little of a permanent or satisfactory character has heretofore been 
published in an available form, and the statements published were 
found to vary so much in their scope and character, that, in order to 
render this publication most useful and authentic, from personal obser- 
vation, it was determined to put the collection of the material into the 
hands of a qualified person. Mrs. S. A. Martha Canfield* was selected 
for this purpose, and this account is prepared by her. She has visited 
two hundred and forty-eight of the schools and charities mentioned in 
this pamphlet, personally inspecting their regulations, arrangements, 
work, and supervision. 

Eeformatory schools began in this country in 1825, under the name 
of houses of refuge; later, institutions of this description were called 
reform-schools, and recently they have been established as industrial 
schools. These changes of names are significant. In the best institutions 
of this kind, at the present time, the children are subject to family-disci- 
pline, in preference to prison-discipline, and are taught useful trades. 
The self-respect of the children is thus better preserved and they are 
better fitted for actual life. 

Schools for orphans were first established in this country at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1790. 

The great danger to the children in these institutions is that the 
routine and seclusion to which they subject their inmates may prove 

** Mrs. Caufield is the widow of the late Colonel Herman Canfield, Seventy-second Ohio 
Volunteers, (iufantry,) and foundress of the Canfield Home for Colored Orphans at 
Memphis, Tenu. 341 
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nnfavorable to tbeir proper social and meDtal development. Tbe late 
nar gave rise to an iateresting class of these inslitatious, the soldiers' 
and sailors' orphans' homes aud schools, for which, however, the iiccea- 
sity is passiug away. 

Another sort of charity for children, tbe iufautasyUim, is also noticed 
in tUc^e pages. Hospitals for children aud various miscellaneous cbari* 
lifs for the benefit of the young are also mentioned. 

Many of tbe schools and charities above referred to are almoat entirely 
industrial in tbeir training, some of them wholly so. 

Asanillustrationof the importance attached to this care of tbe youuf;, 
1 bavG appended material kindly furnished by Elisha Harris, M. D., 
corresponding secretary of tbe Prison Association at Xew York, showiu^ 
the loss and injury euntained by the community through the ignorance 
aud vice of a certain family. (See Appendix A.) 

r have also appended tbe statistical tables respecting orphan and 
reformatory schools which appear in tbe annual report of this oDdce for 
1874. (See Appendix B.) 

1 rccomuieiid the pubUcation of these pages as a circular of informa- 
tion, ami am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commisswiicr. 

Hon. r. Delano, 

iS'ccrcirtt-y iif the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

C. DELANO, 

Secretary. 



REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 



CONNECTICUT. 

THE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOB GIRLS, MIDDLETOWN, 

Is designed as a temporary home and school for neglected, vagrant, 
and viciously inclined young girls, between the ages of 8 and 16 
years. It is not a prison or place of punishment, to which its in- 
mates are sent as criminals and by a criminal process,, but a bouse of 
refuge, to which they are sent as the unfortunate, exposed, and friend- 
less children of the State. They are there to be physically, mentally, 
and morally trained and fitted for positions of honorable self-support, 
usefulness, and respectability. 

The institution is a private corporation, composed originally of the 
donors of its funds. By them its affairs were committed to a self per- 
petuating board of directors. 

It is employed and paid by the State for the custody and education 
of its dependent and exposed children, thus rescuing them from a life 
of crime and shame and preparing them for respectability and useful- 
ness. 

The form of committal is by a civil rather than a criminal process. 
Parents, guardians, selectmen, grand jurors, or any two respectable in- 
habitants of the town where the girl is found, may present a written 
complaint to a judge of probate or of the criminal or police court of any 
city or borough sitting in chambers, or to any justice of the peace of the 
town where the girl is found, who must thereupon take cognizance of 
and determine the case. 

The form of commitment reads, " to the custody and guardianship of 
the institution till she is 18, unless sooner discharged according to 
law." Any two of the directors may discharge a girl for sufficient 
reasons or bind her to service, still retaining the right of control pre- 
scribed by law. 

The system of discipline and education is specially adapted to 
the condition and wants of the girls. It aims to be as nearly as pos- 
sible that of a well-regulated Christian family. Its culture is physical, 

sanitary, educational, industrial, and truly christian, but not secta- 
rian. 

It was incorporated in 1868, received its first inmates January, 1870, 
w^as formally opened the 30th of June following, and both homes were 
occupied in October. 

Its present condition is in the highest degree prosperous and encour- 
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aging. It faa8 a beautifully-located, well-cultivated and stocked farm, 
two large family -houses, desigDed for 72 inmates, but capable of accom- 
modating 80. It has a school-building containing two school-rooms, a 
chapel and box-factory, a superintendent's and farmer's house, two 
barns, and other valuable buildings. It has a full and well-organized 
corps of teachers. 

More than forty different towns in the State have committed girls to 
its care. The discipline has generally proved salutary and successful. 
It is believed that not less than 75 per cent, of the inmates will become 
respectable women. 

The boxfactoiy is an important department of the school and a valu- 
able accessory to its discipline and usefulness. It not only aids greatly 
in the support of the girls, but will afford to them a respectable means 
of livelihood in addition to the knowledge of domestic duties acquired 
by them. 

The educational departmei^t affords excellent instruction in the ele- 
mentiary branches usually taught in the best common schools. 

^ matron has the charge of each house, its general superintendence 
and discipline, under the supervision and with the advice and aid of the 
superintendent. The assistant matron is also the teacher ; she lias 
charge of the sewing-room in the morning and the schoolroom in the 
afternoon. There is also in each fiamily a housekeeper, who instructs 
the girls employed with her in the domestic concerns of the home. 

Every girl has some specific duty for each day, and all duties are to 
be performed promptly and thoroughly. Cleanliness of person and 
neatness of dress are constantly enforced, No girl is kept from school 
without the permission of the superintendent, and in all cases the 
teacher is notified at the opening of school. Each one is considered as 
in charge of some oflBcer, whose duty it is to know where she is at any 
time. 

Punishments are inflicted by giving demerit- marks ; by deprivation 
of amusement, favorite articles of food, privileges, or indulgences; by 
imposing some irksome duty y by solitary confinement in room or lock- 
up 5 and, when absolutely necessary, by corporal punishment inilicLed 
by the superintendent or under his direction. 

A record of the time, manner, and circumstances of each case of soli- 
tary confinement is kept. 

All persons employed in the institution, in whatever capacity, are 
required to devote their entire attention to the performance of their 
duties. They reside constantly at the institution, and no ofticer can 
leave the premises without permission from the superintendent. 

The discipline is that in which obedience and order are maintained 
with the least reproof and punishment. Self-control and christian love 
are its foundations. 

The recent action of the board of directors is worthy of notice : 

" We also petition that the act of incorporation may be so amended 
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as to make the age ot tae girls who may be placed under- the care of 
the school ' between 8 and 17 years.' The reasons for this change are — 

*' (1) That two-sevenths of the proper subjects of the school are cut 
off from its benefits by the present limitation, and this too at the most 
critical period in their lives. On this account the officers of the police- 
courts have complained of the school, saying that it closed its doors 
against the majority of those brought before them, and for whose care 
the school was originally designed. 

" (2) The experience of the school thus far shows that its discipline 
is as valuable and as successful in the case of the girls between 15 and 
17 as in the case of the younger. They can more easily be shown 
the evils and consequences of a vicious life. In not a few cases their 
sad experience has taught them that the way of transgressors is hard 
and must ever lead to inevitable destruction. Sometimes they become 
earnest helpers in the work of saving the younger girls. 

" (3) Their labor can be made of much value to the school. 

'* (4) In case a girl is found incorrigible and her continuance preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the school, the statute provides that she 
can be remanded to the court which sent her to the school or be placed 
In any suitable institution. 

" We trust, therefore, that your honorable body will think proper to 
make the changes specified.'' 

The experience of this and of other similar schools teaches that a 
very large number of the most hopeful subjects are between 15 and 17 
years of age. 

In many cases the froward and obstinate become quiet and docile; 
those who have been previously intractable and unmanageable have 
been subdued, and become grateful, kind, and obedient. The grossly 
wicked and immoral have been taught to observe the proprieties of life 
and to feel and acknowledge their accountability to God and to society. 
In not a few cases have girls who had already entered on a vicious life, 
and been regarded by themselves as well as others as destined irrevo- 
cably to a life-long course of sin and shame, been led to feel that there 
are even for them possibilities of purity and womanly loveliness and 
usefulness. 

When such hopes have been implanted, a new world has opened to 
them, and high and noble purposes have been formed and kept. A vis- 
ible and wonderful change has been witnessed in their feelings and aspi- 
rations and conduct. A pure life has begun, and one which will lead 
to holiness and happiness. 

It has long been a general opinion that the proportion of cases of 
juvenile delinquency in which reformation has been effected is greater 
among boys than among girls. But the experience and observation of 
forty years in the New York House of Refuge show the opposite of 
this to be true. 
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CO>^ECTICUT STATE BEFOBM SCHOOL, WEST MERIDEX, COXN. 

This school was opened March, 1854, since which time not less than 
2,146 boys have been entered upon its rolls. Aboat three fourths of 
these are known to have become orderly and useful members of society. 

The building is 300 feet long, and consists of a center four stories 
high and two wings three stories above the basement. A rear wing, 
80 feet long and three stories high, is used for workshops. There is a 
farm of 195 acres which has cost about $115,000. 

Boys between the ages of 10 and 16 may be sent here by the 
courts of the State for a term of not less than nine months and during 
minority. Boarders are received by indenture from parent or guardian 
for a period of six months, not less but longer, and ailvanee-pay for 
three mouths is required, at $3 a week. 

The inmates are required to labor at some domestic, farming, or me- 
chanical employment six and a half hours a day and attend school 
four and a half hours. Much attention is paid to the moral training of 
the boys, which is under the direction of the superintendent, who acts 
as chaplain, performing devotional exercises with the boys morning and 
evening, superintending the Sabbath-school, and conducting religious 
worship in the chapel on the Sabbath with such aid from the clergy in 
the vicinity as may be necessary. 

The superintendent also personally attends to the health of the boys, 
making sure that they shall receive no detriment from want of sufficient 
clothing by day or by night, from wet feet, or from any other exi>osure, 
and that the rooms and buildings are properly warmed and ventilateiL 

After the death of Dr. E. W. Hatch, who was sui>erintendent of the 
school for fifteen years, the position was filled by Mr. S. B. Little, the 
assistant superintendent, for a period of five months, when Mr. Edward 
Ingham, formerly superintendent of the reform-school in Xew Hamp- 
shire, was selected for the office. After an experience of seven mouths 
in the work at this school, Mr. Ingham writes : 

" Our boys are fast coming to feel that this is not a prison, but rather 
a State-school, in which they can be educated and trained for good citi- 
zi^nship rather than be punished for wrong-doing under influences over 
which, it may be said, they had little or no control ; and the results, pres- 
ent and prospective, are most hapi)y. To be cared for and loved, influ- 
ences for good the wayward and misled as well as those of fine and ten- 
der sensibilities; and often such seed produces a hundredfold in this . 
life, and gives promise of infinite results in the life to come." 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

THE REFORM-SCnOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The buildings for wliicli Congress made appropriation are completed. 
They are heated throughout by steam and supplied with gas, hot and 
cold water, bath-tubs, water-closets, &c. 
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The dormitories contain twenty-four beds each, and it is the practice 
to select the best behaved among the older boys and put him as a 
"guard of honor" in charge of the room. The insuflBcient accommodations 
have limited the number of boys, 130 being all that the two new build- 
ings will accommodate. 

The boys are divided into two classes or divisions. One class in the 
morning is detailed to the various kinds of labor in the farm, garden, 
and workshops, while the other division is, during the same time, en- 
gaged in its studies in the school-room. 

The laboring class of the morning attends school in the afternoon, 
while the other division takes its place in the field. Thus every boy in 
the school performs from four to five hours of faithful ph^'sical labor 
each day, and also spends the same length of time in the school-room 
with his studies. In addition to the labor performed on the farm and 
in the workshops, much has been done by the boys in digging trenches, 
grading down Ft. Lincoln and around the new bujlding, which was 
all necessary and could have been accomplished only at great expense 
to the institution if it had been performed by contracting parties. 

Chair-caning is done for a Baltimore firm, which furnishes all the ma- 
terials and pays nine cents for each chair. The boys learn to do it in a 
few days and work one-half of each day, the remainder being spent in 
school and recreation. An active boy can cane about three chairs a day. 

There is also a tailor-shop, in which a sufficient number of boys are 
employed to manufacture all the clothing of the institution. 

The number of boys at present in the institution is 151. This is more 
than there are really accommodations for, and notice has been sent to 
the police-authorities that no more can be received at present. 

The method of discipline and management is parental rather than 
penal. Those who visit the institution find it surrounded by no high 
walls. The grounds are inclosed by the same fence which has been in 
existence for many years — a common post-andrail fence, five or six feet 
high. In the fields thus inclosed they may see fifty or sixty boys busily 
at work, hoeing corn or potatoes or gathering the crops, all cheerful and 
happy. Only their teachers or the farmer or the gardener is with them, 
and it would be easy for them to disperse and run. The reason they do 
not is that they have no desire to. There 'may be a few among them 
who would be glad to escape, but they know that if they were to attempt 
to do so the others would arrest their flight. The best sentinels are the 
boys themselves. The boys are more happy, and of course contented, at 
the school than they have been outside of it, and they are not uncon- 
scious of the benefit they are deriving from being in the institution. 
Occasionally they escape, but are soon recovered and brought back, 
sometimes returning voluntarily. 

A variety of mechanical employments, it is believed, might be carried 
on profitably at the institution, especially during the season when < 
door work ceases ; but as yet want of means and other re; 
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prevented their establishment. Congress has been asked for an appro- 
priation to enable the managers to erect a building for workshops, and 
to purchase a steam-engine as a motive power, belting, machinery', &c. 
The superintendent states that the boys earned in a little more than six 
months $1,233.93 by caning chairs, done chiefly by the very small boys; 
but since July, 1874, owing to' the general depressed condition of busi- 
ness, no work of this kind has been obtained. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANA BBFOBMATOBY FOB WOMEN AND GIBLS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

This institution was established in 1874, in accordance with a law 
passed in 1869 by the general assembly of Indiana; The female convicts 
from the Indiana State-prison were removed here and placed under the 
charge of Mrs. Sarah Smith, whose previous success in reformatory 
work in the State had demonstrated her eminent fitness for the posi- 
tion. The result has proved that woman is competent to govern the 
depraved and desperate of her own sex by womanly measures and 
appliances, without a resort to the rigorous means which are generally 
supposed to be necessary in prisons governed by men and intended 
wholly or chiefly for male convicts. 

The condition and surroundings of these women have been greatly 
improved by the change. Judging from their appearance and deport- 
ment, considerable progress has already been made towards the regain- 
ing of their own self-respect, which is the flrst step in the reformation 
of their lives and characters. 

A girls' department is connected with this reformatory, inmates being 
received between the ages of G and 10. To justify the committal of girls 
to this school, it is not necessary that they should have violated 
the laws of the State. Vagrancy or incorrigible or vicious conduct on 
the part of a girl, coupled with the fact that her parent or guardian is 
incapable of exercising, or unwilling to exercise, the proper care over 
her, or that she is destitute of a suitable home and adequate means of 
obtaining an honest living, or that she Is in danger of being brought up 
to lead an idle or vicious life, justify her coniniittal to the guardianship 
of the institution. There are about a hundred girls in this department 
of the institution. They are taught half the day in a well-organized 
school, the remainder of their time being devoted to industrial occupa- 
tions, principally housework. Washing is taken in from the town to a 
large extent, the heaviest part of this work being done by the women 
in the prisoners' department. 

The institution occupies a fine new building, erected by the State for 
the purpose, on ample grounds. 

S. A. Fletcher, jr., late president of the board of managers, has 
recently contributed to the institution a much-needed library. 
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IOWA. 

IOWA BEFORM-SCnOOL. 

This institation was orgaoized in .1868, and located in Lee County. 
The State general assembly of 1872 appropriated $45,000 for the erection 
of suitable buildings for the institution and $5,000 to organize a school 
for girls in the building in which the boys were then kept. A location was 
selected in Eldora, Hardin County, the citizens of the town giving to 
the State 400 acres of good prairie-land and 40 acres of timber-land as 
an inducement. The railroad was also pledged to carry all freight and 
passengers to and from the school for one-half the ordinary price of 
such freight, &c. 

The buildings were erected at a cost of $3,000 less than the amount 
appropriated. 

Immediately after the boys were removed from the old location, a 
school for girls was organized in it, having a superintendent under the 
control of the superintendent of the reform-school. While it is consid- 
ered essentially necessary that the two departments should be entirely 
separated, the institution feels the disadvantage of so great a distance 
between them, and arrangements will soon be made to erect suitable 
buildings witliin a mile of the building now occupied by the boys' de- 
partment. This will be a great economy in labor, as much of the work 
doue by the boys can better be performed by the girls, and the fruits 
and vegetables cultivated by the boys can be furnished to supply the 
wants of the girls' school. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

In the eighth annual report of this institution is the following state- 
ment : 

Number in the house December 31, 1872 139 

Number admitted during the year 1873 81 

Whole number in the house during the year 220 

Homes furnished - 20 

Returned to parents as reformed 15 

E^turued to parents leaving the city • 9 

Returned to parents at their solicitation 23 

Sentence expiring 3 

Sentence commuted under judge's jurisdiction 2 

Died 2 

Escaped 4 

Unfit subject 1 
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Thus leaving in the house, December 31, 1873 
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The femaledopartment of the house of refage was opened during the < 
early part of the previous year. The resalts of this new enterprise have 
exceeded the most sangaine expectations. Already twenty-eight girls 
have been admitted ; and the management of these refractory girls has 
been a far more delicate and difficult task than the control of the boys. 
The success, however, has amply repaid the cost of the very great care, 
trouble, and anxiety that have been given. 

A colored house of refuge, in addition, is now under contemplation. 

Every year the work grows in its interest and importance. As ex- 
perience reveals new and better methods, it also enlarges before the 
mental vision the boundaries of the work to be done and unfolds new 
ideals of excellence in it that are more difficult of attainment. It is 
impossible to overestimate the benefit, not only to individual lives, but 
to society, which this enterprise promises. 

MARYLAND. 

MABTLAND IKDUSTBIAL SCHOOL FOB aiBLS, NEAB BALTDiOBE. 

This school is located at Orange Grove, eleven miles from Baltimore. 
The professed object of the institution is not punishment, but reform ; 
its law being the law of kindness; its aim not simply to restrain from 
evil, but to educate the mind and heart, and so to train the hands that 
the inmates may acquire moral and industrious habits. Homes are pro- 
cured for all who become competent and who may be trusted away from 
the school ; and this is found to be the only proper plan, inasmuch as it 
thereby removes from the girls' minds the idea of the institution being a 
prison-home for culprits. 

There are 31 girls in the institution. They are instructed in the ordi- 
nary branches of English education, in sewing, and in housework. 
Children can be committed at any age under 18 years, to remain until 21. 
Conditions of commitment are vagrancy, vagabondage of the children 
or their parents; also those are committed who may be disorderly or in- 
corrigible; those suffering from the poverty, bad habits, or neglect of 
parents ; children of parents out of the State without sufficient susten- 
ance; and illegitimate children. 

THE HOUSE OF EEFUGE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS OF THE CITY 

OF BALTIMORE 

Was established in the year 1855, and has had under its care 2,421 in- 
mates. 

The boys are all employed, chiefly under contracts, at various trades. 
To each of these six hours are daily devoted, and the same number of 
hours are given daily to common-school-instruction, which ranges, in six 
separate schools, from the alphabet to algebra. 

In immediate connection with the schools, much attention is given to 
regular instruction in vocal and instrumental music. Its beneficial iu- 
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fliience is greatly confided in, and its value is decidedly demonstrated 
in tlie development of much talent that, but for the instruction here 
received, would probably never have been suspected and most certainly 
never have been cultivated. The elements of the science are taught 
regularly to all, to the younger as well as to the older, and hence the 
striking melody and pleasing effect of their congregational and choral 
singing have secured marked and general approbation. 

By a recent act of the general assembly, girls were excluded from the 
refuge, and the building which had been occupied by them was set 
apart as a 'Chouse of merit" for the special occupation of the better 
class of younger lads, as well as to hold it out as an incentive to pro- 
motion in grade for moral improvement of other inmates. This is a 
step towards a better classification. Tbe younger lads and boys of im- 
proved character, and boys newly committed, if for no overt criminal 
offense, and if of fair general character and moral habits, are at once 
admitted. As far as practicable they are separated from the other in- 
mates ; and to be dismissed to the general department of the refuge is 
considered a degradation, and is resorted to as a punishment only for 
persistent misbehavior. 

The refuge has five schools and one in the "house of merit." The 
common English branches are taught, and the progress made has been 
quite satisfactory. 

A large majority of the inmates since the beginning of the school are 
reported to have become respectable and useful citizens. The homes of 
many of the dischargeil boys were personally visited by the superin- 
tendent or his assistant in 1874, and their reports were generally satis- 
factory. 

The department of labor is one of the most important in the system- 
atic discipline of the house. The boys are the engineers, gas-makers, 
farmers, tailors, bakers, and shoemakers of the institution. Under 
proper overseers, they make their own clothing, raise their own vege- 
tables, and do their own cooking and laundry-work. 

Besides this, one hundred and fifty-five boys work under contract at 
various manufactures, and thus are instructed in trades by which they 
may more readily find useful employment when discharged. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATE PRI3IARY SCHOOL AT MONSON. 

This institution was organized in 1866, and has had under its care 
2,548 inmates. Eight years since, it established a primary school, and, 
since its connection with the alms-house was dissevered, has only made 
the first report of the State Primary School proper. The institution is 
gradually becoming more distinctively reformatory. Many of the schol- 
ars are criminals, though of tender age. The leniency of the law, rest- 
ing upon the hope of their improvement, operates to save them, if pos- 
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Bible, from the fiite of the vicious. It allows tiiem to enter tlie State 
Priinnry School instead of forcing them into a position where tlioy miisC 
associate with those who are olde'r and more hanleiietl id crime. Yet 
the; are offenders, and their connnitment must he I'egarded in a certaiu 
sense as a punishment. 

The large bojs who work in the shops are allowed a percentape of 
what they earn. This money is placed to their account, and they 
can spend it as they choose, or let it remain until they go away. 
The extra amount of labor accomplished under this stimulus is enough 
to balance the compensatiou given to the boys, and no one loses by the 
transaction. At the same time, their work is performed with a more 
cheerful spirit than if they were compelled to execut* an allotted task. 

Boys who are not old enough to work in the shops are pm])loyed in 
light labor upon the farm. The girls, in addition to the ordinary do- 
mestic duties of the establishment, which they perform regularly, spend 
a part of each day in the sewing-room. 

Five hours a day are passed by the younger pupils in the school-room. 
Those who work are required to study but three hours. The classes are 
arranged with special reference to these half-time scholars. There are 
eeveu schools. 'Sos. 1, 2, and 5 have each two divisions, making di»- 
tinct classes for morning- and afternoon-recitations, so that they may 
almost be said each to comprise two schools under one teacher. 

Average attendance during the year, 383; average age of pupils, 
nearly 10 years. 

A new feature of the institution is the printing-office, which affords 
both means of entertainment and of instruction. A Young America 
press was purchased and set up in June, and the first number of a little 
paper, called The Dew-Drop, was issued at that time. This paper, 
vhicb contains the contributions of scholars, as well as communications 
from their friends, is published bi-monthly. - The wbole work of setting 
type and printing is at present divided among seven boys. It is as 
valuable to tbem as any school-exercise, inasmuch as it involves a i>rac- 
tical application of the rules of orthography at the same time that they 
are learning the dompositor's trade. When there is no printing to bo 
done, the boys set up and distribute type as a rhetorical exercise. 

STATE REFORM-SCHOOL AT WESTBORd', MASS. 

This institution makes this year its twenty-seveath annual report. 
For several years a i>olicy has been adopted by which the character of 
the instttutiou has been gradually changing. It is losing its character 
as a reform-school for boys and becoming a place of confinement for 
criminals. The younger and less ^ncious boys are now sent to Monsouj 
or places are found for them in families, while the oldcr,the more vicious, 
and the more hardened are sent to this institution, increasing largely 
the class of incorrigi bles. 

This change of policy has brought young men, from 16 to IS years of 
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age, maDy of them familiar with crime and perfectly reckless, iuto an 
institution designed for boys from 7 to 14 years of age, with sometimes 
sad eftects on these. This institute has a farm of two hundred and 
sixty-three acres, but unfortunately ^he character of the inmates is 
such that they cannot with safety be taken out upon the farm. 

Various important changes are being made, and in the present state 
of things the government is made more strict. Both the discipline and 
the punishments have varied somewhat in their nature, as they must 
in the hands of a judicious parent, while the child passes from the 
period of childhood into youth. 

MAINE. 

STATE REFORM SCHOOL, CAPE ELIZABETH. 

This school has been much improved during the past year or two, 
both in methods and accommodations. Where formerly were dismal 
cells, the boys are now placed at night in large, open, well lighted and 
ventilated halls. A classification acc6rding to grades in behavior has 
been adopted, and is found to be the best possible aid in discipline and 
stimulant to study and manliness. The requirements for admission to 
the first grade are the same deportment that would be expected in any 
well-regulated family and a reasonable assurance that all the members 
can be safely trusted away from the building without an officer. These 
boys have a more desirable sleeping apartment, better furnished table, 
and more luxuries than those in the lower grades. They {ire permitted 
to take a large part of their recreation in the open fields and pastures, 
to visit their friends when convenient, and are frequently taken out on 
excursions. The practice has been to discharge and grant leave of ab- 
sence to the members of this grade only. Promotion from one grade 
to another and the privileges pertaining to the highest are mainly 
relied upon as incentives to good behavior and reformation. 

Fully one-third of the boys, it has been found, can be trusted entirely 
upon their honor, and this number is constantly increasing. Some very 
hardened characters are sent to the school. These are separated, as 
long as they remain desperate from all who honestly try to be manly 
and obedient. Bolts and locks cannot yet be dispensed with entirely, 
but every week a gain is being made in this direction. 

The reformation of the inmates has been kept steadily in view as the 
chief object to be attained in the change in the internal arrangements, 
the system of grading, and other improvements. The tables are made 
to conform to ordinary family arrangemeuts as much as is possible 
under the circumstances. The tin plates and basins have been replaced 
by stone-china cups, saucers, mugs, and plates, and the table covered 
with marble-cloth, giving the dining-room a home-like appearance. 

Experience and sound judgment teach us that the tendency of suchi 
changes is to elevate the character and lift one to a higher plane of 
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tfaoaght and action and inspire him with new incentives to better life. 
Unfavorable circamstances are a frnitfnl sonrce of crime, and favorable 
enrronndings may be made available as a means of reformation. Eacfh 
year has added strength to the conviction that without the influences 
of Christianity a radical and permanent reformation cannot be efiected 
in these boys. The judicious discipline, however, which has been main* 
tallied from the organization of this school has been a necessary accom- 
paniment of those influences. 

There is a school in which the rudiments of an English education are 
taught. 

Five hours a day are spent in industrial pursuits, as farming, brick- 
making, shoe-making, chair-sealing, &c. The boys make their own 
shoes and, with the aid of a sewing-machine, make their clothing. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETBOIT HOUSE OF COEEEOTION, DETROIT. 

A majority of the inmates here are adults, though a large number of 
youth of both sexes are admitted. Children are sometimes sent here 
for petty oflenses, in the hope that they may be reformed without being 
sent to the State Reform-School, to which their commitment would 
necessarily be during minority. In some cases, too, homeless and 
friendless children, who have committed no offense, are received upon 
application from themselves or others taking an interest in them, and 
are kept until some provision can be made for them. 

The school, which is held four evenings in each week, is a part of the 
prison-life. Teachers are selected from the more advanced students, 
and it is thought the school has improved under this method. Teachers 
have a proper ambition to instruct, and students share in the same spirit 
to learn. The helpfulness of the school is observed not only in its 
effect on men after they are dismissed, but also while they are in the 
prison. As to this, an intelligent teacher says: ''The time they give to 
their recitations at school is not all the benefit they derive from the 
school, but it is the cause qf their fixing their minds on their studies 
while at work and while in their cells. If this were all, I think it would 
be a great gain, especially where there are two in the same cell." 

A library of nearly a thousand volumes belongs to the institution. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE REFORM SCHOOL, LANSING. 

We have received from this school its seventeenth annual report, and 
it appears from it that no year has closed with more satisfactory results 
since the organization of the institution. 

The second family-house will afford accommodation, including the one 
previously erected, for at least seventy-five boys of the smaller and bet- 
ter class, who can be found worthy of trust, without the restraints im- 
posed by bars and bolts and walls. Much confidence is felt in the 
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wisdom of tbia experiment of the family-plan as a means of reformation, 
the younger and better class being separated by it from those of more 
mature years and more experience in the ways of vice and crime. For 
the latter class impassable walls are necessary, or a large number of 
overseers and watchmen, to prevent frequent escapes, which have a very 
deleterious effect upon the discipline of the «chool, as one successful 
escape always has the tendency to induce the attempt on the part of 
others. 

A suggestion has been made to provide another family-hou se and labor 
for the boys who may be, or who may soon become, entitled to their re- 
lease, where they may be retained for a further probation and where 
they shall also be entitled to receive a portion of the proceeds of their 
labor, thus training them further in their own personal care and man- 
agement. To this home boys will be permitted to return who fail in the 
homes provided for them and voluntarily come back to school. 

It has been the humane practice of the board of control to release 
boys who have shown a commendable disposition to restrain themselves 
and to strive for an honest livelihood, and who have either had parents 
or friends willing to care for and assist them, or who have had homes 
found for them before they have reached their majority, (which is the 
limit of the sentence committing them to the care of the school,) re- 
turning them, on a violation of the conditions of their parole, to the 
custody of the school. There is, however, no force to a system of con- 
ditional release unless this power of compulsory return is authorized 
by law. 

There are frequent appeals from parents and friends to be allowed to 
send here those who are wayward without the stain of a commitment. 
Such boys might be sent to such a home, under regulations adopted by 
the board, and much good effected, and the boys be saved from further 
progress in the downward path. It is not, in such cases, an elfort ta 
release themselves from the duty of providing for their children, but a 
sincere desire to save the child. Often the parties would be glad to- 
meet the expense incurred in the care of the boy. The industrial occu 
pation should be imperative upon all enjoying the advantages of the 
schools, as compulsory as any part of its work, and should form an inte- 
gral part of this great charity. Industrial training is one of the very essen- 
tial necessities in their redemption, and without it there is no manhood 
or moral worth for them in the future. 

Their school-department is well sustained and the progress made is 
highly satisfactory. The establishment of a reading-room during the 
past year is a very great good to the boys, and they show their appreci- 
ation of it by the anxiety they manifest for the time to come when they 
can have access to it, and the care they take of the reading-matter iu 
the room. 

Children can now be committed according to law only bei 
ages of 10 and 16 years. During the early history of the 
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limit was 7 years. It lias been found tbtit the a^g of 10 is too late, 
ni'iiiy children reqniriug refonuiitory training earlier tliaa this, and the 
adviee uf the board of managers to the legislature ii^ tliat the limit shftU 
be flsEid at S yeara. It is regarded, too, ns a mistake tbat the term of 
commitment sbould extend dnring the entire term of a boy's niiaority; 
first, many magistrates hesitate in committing a boy ior trifling causes 
I'or 80 long a term, while yet the child's surromidings may make the 
school a necessity to his salvation ; secondly, the intiiieiu-e which boys of 
larger growth exert upon smaller ones is often of a most deleterions 
character. And it may be taken for granted that, if bnye are found in 
the school beyond 18 who are still quite indifferent to their cbaracters, 
and are making no effort at self-restraint, for the general interest of 
the other boja they had better be removed, as their influeace will 
always work against the best efforts of the school. 

With snch a change the work of the institution will come more witbia 
the proper scope of such an establiBhment, more scbool-like iu its opera- 
tion. The resources from its labor will be somewhat less, but the spirit 
and work of the school will be nearer what becomes such a charity. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EEFOEM-SCHOOL OP THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSniRE, MANCHESTER. 

The whole number of pupils at the school during the year which 
closed on the 3()th of April has been 139, 47 of whom have been ad- 
niitlcti during the yciir. In tbi? same time 17 h;ivf been discharged 
at the expiration of sentence; 10 honorably so for good conduct, by the 
trustees ; 5 have had homes found tbem by the superintendent ; I bus 
died; 5 have escaped and been recovered, and 101 now remain at the 
school. 

Of those now remaining, there are quite a number of good children, 
whom the trustees would be glad to discbarge, if they had suitable 
homes to go to, or if such could be found for tbem ; for experioDce 
has proved Ibat to return a child to an abandoned home, or to cast him 
loose npon the world, is to expose him anew to all the dangers and 
vicious associations which brought bim to the institution, and to expose 
to entire loss all that baa thus far been done for him. Many of these 
children are the victims of cruel neglect and evil example at tlieir own 
homes. 

Of the inmates of the institutiou 31 are of the age of 10 ycirs and 
under, 57 of the age of 12 years and under. These children arc of six 
nationalities: Irish, Americans, French, mixed Africans, Gentians, and 
English, and 45 of them are committed during minority. 

The average detention of the children discharged d'uring the year 
was two years and six months. 

At tbu first thought it may seem severe that a small child should 
be sentenced for a long time at the school, but experience shows it lO 
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be much better for the child. If sentenced for a short time, he feels 
that it will soon be over j and, however well he may behave, he will not 
probably be released until the expiration of his sentence, and hence 
there is no motive for good behavior; but, if sentenced for a long time, 
or during his minority, he sees no chance for liberation before the end 
of his sentence unless he behaves well; and he is generally sharp 
enough to take that course. Besides, it gives time for bad habits to be 
eradicated and good ones to be formed, and does not compel the dis- 
charge of the child before it is comparatively safe and proper for him to 
go. 

The trustees are always happy to send a pupil from the institution as 
soon as he is fitted for liberation and there is a good place for him. The 
time of detention can thus be fixed as the good of the child may require. 

The proceeds of the labor of boys in the chair^hop ($6,222.26) has 
been more than doubled in the last year, owing in part to having a 
more advantageous job, better shops and appliances for work, and 
also to the energy and tact of the overseer. 

All the boys that could not be otherwise profitably epaployed on the 
farm, at the barn, or in the house, have been constantly at work, in 
working hours, in the chair-seating shops. 

Habits of industry may be formed by cane-seating chairs, and such 
labor may be made remunerative, but it does not go to the extent of 
fully qualifying young lads for the wide world. It does not give scope 
enough. Many of the boys realize this, and not unfrequently ask thq,t 
they be taught some trade that may be useful to them. 

They often go forth to lives of idleness, vagrancy, and crime, satis- 
factory employment being denied them because they have not the 
requisite experience or knowledge of it. If these children could be 
sent out from the institution with some knowledge of mechanical busi- 
ness, or at least having some proficiency in the use of tools, they 
would be greatly aided in obtaining employment and an honest living. 
Tbe introduction of machinery and mechanical business might not in- 
crease the net earnings of inmates, but pecuniary profit is not con- 
templated in the purposes of the institution, but is rather individual 
than otherwise. The reformation of "juvenile offenders" and their 
preparation for lives of innocence and usefulness are the prime object. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEW JERSEY STATE REFORM SCHOOL, JAMESBURG, 

Was established in 1867 by the legislature of the State, on a farm of 
nearly 500 acres. Since then 634 boys have been under its care, many 
of whoQi are now living lives of usefulness and filling places of trust 
and honor. A few are trusted employes in the institution. At pr it 
there are nearly 200 boys under training at the school. B 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and writing are taught. Agri 
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and other varieties of labor are taught and practiced, and tbero is fUeo 
tiuio allowed for reereatiou. 

Most of the bo^H come to the mstitntion bearing sad evidence of botb 
bodily and mental neglect, aad tbe efTort is to reforin in both these re- 
spects. The body is clothed comfortably aud otherwise cared for and 
the mind fed with substantial food. Nearly all those comtnitti^d here 
come bringing but little knowledgeof books and letters. Many wonld, 
if the matter were left to their own choice, prefer reoiainiiig tmt of 
school to staying in it. Therefore the school rooms nve made aa at- 
tractive and pleasant as possible, and are well supplied with staudard 
books, maps, &c. The schools will hereafter be made not so secondary 
in their importance as in the iwst. Under proper tutelage the boys are 
einploved in the kitchen, laundry, hall, dormitory, iu the bake-house at 
making bread, the chair-sbop utcane-«eating, the sewing-shop at making 
and meudiug clothes, upon the farm and the grounds immediately aboot 
the buildings, and the shoe-shop. All this is not learning a trade, ex- 
cepting only the shoe-shop. Yot it is being educated to labor, getting 
steady, industrious habits, aud becoming skilled in the use of the hands. 
It is considereddesirable that facilities for learning various trades should 
be afforded as soon as possible. Cane-seating of chairs is work iu nbiob 
there is a moderate degree of exercise aud is quite healthful. We do 
not encourage onr boys to follow this when they leave the school, for it 
is work not suited to men, nor is it sufiicicntly remunerative, but in a 
school like this, having no better employment to oSer, it answers well 
as a stiiiiuhirit and educator. Labor of any kind is disciplinary aud re- 
. forming. 

When considered to be fitted for removal, (in not less than a year 
after admission to the school,) good homes are sought for the boys, 
either with their friends or by indenture to proper persons, the board 
of trustees contiuuing their guardians during their minority. 

HEW YORK. 

THE TBUAKT-HOME, BROOKLYN, 

Is under the control of the common council of the city of Brooklyn. 
The chief aim of this institution is to reform idle and truant boys. Com- 
mitted because of their indisposition to apply themselves to study, it is 
difficult to change their natural tendencies, and it is oidy done by in- 
crea.sing watchfulness, industry, and patience. It not unfrecpiently 
occui-s, however, that after children have been fairly started on the right 
road, aud then discharged at the request of their parents, the subsequent 
management of them has been such as to again allow them to become 
idle and truant, and necessitate their recommitment to the institution. 
The average age of children committed is about il years. The dis- 
tribution of time for each working-day is from four to six hours tor 
labor, six hours for school, nine boura for sleep, and three hours lur iuci- 
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dental duties and recreations. As far as practicable, employment is 
given them in the cultivation of the grounds, and financially it has 
already saved considerable to the city, as the vegetables raised were 
nearly sufficient to supply the inmates of the home through the winter. 

The children in their mental and moral improvement make commend- 
able progress. ' 

Some of them evince a disposition to learn, truly surprising, which 
one would not expect to find in this class of boys, allowed, as these have 
been, to attend school when they felt disposed, and wander about the 
streets, drinking in all manner of evil, forming habits of indolence, cul- 
tivating a dislike for everything that is good, and taught only those 
things that would tend to drag them downward to still worse crimes. 

The consequences of this course of life would be fearful to contemplate 
if not arrested in their career and brought under the humanizing influ- 
ence of this or some kindred institutions. 

WESTERN HOUSE OF BEFtJGE, ROCHESTER. 

This institution was opened in 1849, since which 3,892 boys have been 
admitted. The number in the home during 1874 was 606. Of the 210 
boys committed during the year, 173 were for petit larceny, 13 were 
for vagrancy, 9 for burglary, and the remaining 15 for ten different 
kinds of offenses, the most serious of which, manslaughter, had been 
committed by one ; forgery, one ; malicious mischief, one } and obtain- 
ing property by false pretenses, one. 

The farm belonging to the institution, on a portion of which the build- 
ings are located, contains forty-two acres of excellent land, and lies 
about one mile and a quarter north from the central part of the city of 
Eochester, on a slight elevation, between the Erie Canal on the west, 
and the road leading to the mouth of the Genesee River on the east. 
Six and a half acres are surrounded by a stone wall twenty-two feet in 
height, within which stand all the buildings belonging to the institu- 
tion except the barns. Twenty acres are inclosed by a stockade-fence 
nine feet in height, formed of cedar posts connected together by iron 
rods. This inclosure, and some six acres besides, are under constant 
cultivation. The remaining ten acres are appropriated to pasturage. 
The grounds within the walls are tastefully laid out into walks, play- 
grounds, and lawns, and ornamented with trees and shrubbery, which 
add greatly to the beauty of the place and the comfort of the inmates. 

A stone wall eight feet high extends from the center of the buildings 
to the rear inclosure-wall, dividing the buildings and grounds into two 
equal corresponding parts, one for the larger boys and the other for the 
smaller boys, who are thus entirely separated. 

Special care has been taken to secure proper heating and ventilation. 
The rooms are heated by steam and are kept at a perfectly even t 
perature. while, through the medium of open ventilators and win 
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sligbtly lowered, the air is kept pnre and fresb witliout reducing tbe 
teuiperatare below the desired degree. 

BelieviDg tbat good cilizeDS generally come from good bomes, tbe 
efl'ort baa been to provide a good home for tbe boys by baviug tbem 
made clean, cointbrtably clotlied, furnished with a reasonable variety of 
inno(!ent amusements, witU good schools and school-rooma, good beds 
atid pleasantsleepiug-apartments, an abandanceof wbolesomo food and 
cbeerfal dining-rooms, excellent TTorksbops, and jast enODgh of la>bor la 
make tliem healthy and to toach tbcm habits of industry, treating tbem 
with kind, parental care, but insisting at all times on implicit obedience 
to every rule of tbe institution. 

A large proportion of tbe boys admitted are found to be sa<lly defi- 
cient in education. Of those admitted during 187J, four wore ignorant 
of tbo alpbabet; eleven could spell easy words; sixteen conld read easy 
lessons; forty -seven could read imperfectly j twenty-four conld read 
readily, and ten could read duentlj. 

Tbe badge-system, adopted some two years since, is still in force. By 
thia system boys must advance to tbe highest class of honor by a con- 
tinued course of meritorious condnct before tbey can be released; and 
until the requisite standing la so attained, the efforts of influential 
tVicnds to secure their release will not avail. 

Tlic boys have been furnished with sniflcieut work, notwithstanding 
the roecut prostration of business. 

About 11311 boys are employed in the manufacture of women's shoes. 
Tin'y iciirii tlie Imsiiiess with facility, and qualify themselves while here 
to enter any of the large shoe-manufacturing establishments and earu 
an honest livelihood after leaving tbe institntion. 

About 138 are employed in cane- and flag-seating chairs. 

Tbe bouse-tailor-sbop employs twenty-eight in makiug caps and in 
manufacturing and tuendiug clothing for the inmates. Tbey are thor- 
oughly and carefully instructed in this trade, and on leaving the institu- 
tion are competent to make a common garment that would be creditable 
to mechanics of riper years and larger experience. 

Thirteen small boys of tbe first division are employed in the sewing- 
room, making and mending shirts, sheets, pillow-caaes, towels, and 
knitting and mending stockings. 

The remainder are employed in baking, cooking, cleaning, carpenter- 
ing, farming, painting, steaui-fltting, and other labor required in the caro 
of the institution. 

HEW YORK HOUSE OF KEFUGB, RANDALL'S ISLAND. 

This institution was incorporated by the State legislature, under tbe 
title of the Society for tbe Beformatiun of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, March 29, 1824, and was organized and put into 
operation on the 1st day of Jfttinary, 1825, it being tbe first public re- 
formatory institutioufor delinquent cbildreu, onalargescale, established 
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in this country. At its opening, in 1825, it received nine inmates, 8 
girls and three boys. 

The institution is under the control of a board of thirty manage 
chosen from the members of the above society, and they are divide 
into three classes of ten each, to serve one, two, and three years, respe( 
ively. This arrangement allows of an election annually of ten ma 
agers ; the managers serve without remuneration. 

The board of managers chooses its own officers and appoints t 
needed employes for the establishment, and fixes their compensatio 
all of which latter hold office during the pleasure of the board. It a 
makes all needful rules and regulations for the government of tl 
institution. 

The board is authorized, under the act of iucor[)oration, to receive ai 
take into the house of refuge all such criminal, vagrant, or disorder 
children under the age of 10 years as the magistrates having jurisdi 
tion in the first, second, and third judicial districts of the State, und 
their commitment, may deem proper subjects for its discipline j 
instruction. 

The inspectors of State-prisons are also authorized to transfer ai 
prisoner at Sing Sing prison, under 17 years of age, whom they mi 
deem hopeful of reformation, to this institution; and the United Stat 
courts sitting within the State of New York are authorized to comui 
oft'enders against the laws of the United States under 16 years of age. 

All commitments, except in the United States courts, are durir 
minority, the board of managers becoming the legal guardians of tl 
children, to cause them to be instructed in such branches of usef 
knowledge as shall be suited to their years and capacities. The boai 
is also authorized in its discretion to bind out the children, with the 
consent, as apprentices or servants, to learn such proper trades or ei 
ploymeuts as in its judgment will be most advantageous to them. 

The managers are required to report annually to the legislature ai 
to the corporation of the city of New York the number of childn 
received by them into the bouse of refuge, the instruction and emplo 
ment of the same, and whether they are retained in the institution • 
have been indentured as apprentices or given up to friends. They 
also required to report the receipts and expenditures of the estahlis 
ment, and generally such facts and particulars as may tend to exhit 
the efl'ect, whether favorable or otherwise, of the management of tl 
establishment. 

All the inmates are instructed daily in the elementary branches 
education usually taught in the public schools, and they are also taug 
and employed a portion of the day at some useful occupation or trad 

A caretully-arranged time-table is adopted, in which the hours f 
study, work, recreation, &c., are specified, and which are scrupuloi 
observed. 

The introduction of labor is principally for its moral benefits rati 
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than Ihfi profit derived from it, and preference is given to tfa«tse tmdM 
whjdi Mil) best suable tUe inuiates to earu a coiutbrtable liviug on tben* 
relroM) rrom tbe bonse. 

The diAcipbne is enforced by tlie grado-system, tlie )niDati>8 beios 
divided iato four ({nidffs : No. 1 being tlio b«8t-btbaved and t're4.'8t from 
fnaltH; No. 2, next beat; and so on to No. 4, which is the lowest. Tbe«e 
gnHli:^ are dvteriniued each Saturday evening by the number of marks 
received during tbe week, five being required to change the grade to a 
Ion-«r degree; four murks make no ehange, and less than four are tot- 
given. 

The two rolen of the house are: (1) "TeU no lies" and (2) "Always 
do tbe bt^ttt you can." 

In entertaining an aitjilication for imlentnre or discharge, tliree jtoints 
are coiistderf d : flml, the eunduct ; secondly, the progress in 8cboul : and, 
tlilrdfy, the character of tbe home and tbe surrounding influences. The 
lirHt two are determined by tbe records and the last is ascertained by 
inquiry or Inturnintion furoisbed by the parties making tbe applicatioD. 
It i» inMioted on by tbe managers that tbe op port tin It les offered in tbe 
aiqdicutiun sball tie e(}ual or superior to tliose afi'orded here. 

Careful records of all tbe inmates aie kept, which embrace the age«, 
parentage, date aud cause of comuiitment, and such knowledge of their 
tuitecedeutA as can l>e obtained; the conduct and improvement while in 
the bonite ; tbe date of discharge ; to what busiueati or tr^de they ai'e pnt, ' 
and sncli information of their future cmeer as ciiu Ijc gathered by corre- 
opoTi'U'iice iiiid otbiTwise. 

These records, covering fifty years, have l>ecome valuable in a statis- 
tical point of view, and they teach important lessous iuthe manairement 
of juveuile delinqueDte. These statistics are now being compiled for 
publication in the next annual report. 

The revenue for the support of the institution is obtained from the 
earnings of the inmates, from a per-capita portion of the school -nione.vs, 
from theater- lice usee, and /rom State-appropriations. The earnings by 
the inmates are about equal to one-half the cost of support. 

There have been received into the institution since its organization 
15,68<J inmates. The ratio of boys to girls is about u to 1. 

The wbote number at the present time is OCG boys and ItC girls — 
total, 782. 

Degcriplion of the buildings. — The House of Befuge is locatetl on the 
easteru bank of the Harlem River, on Kandall's Islund, and directly 
opposite thiit portion of the city of New York which is included between 
Oue hundred and fitteeuth and One hundred and twentieth streets. 
The buildings are of brick, erected in the Italian style. The two prin- 
cipal structures front tbe river, and form a fagude nearly a thousand 
feet in length. The lino of their fronts is exactly parallel with the city- 
avenues. The larger of the two buildings is for the accoatmndatiou of 
the boys' department, the other for the girls. Other buildings are 
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located in the rear of these, and are inclosed by a stone wall twenty 
feefc high. A division-wall, of like height, separates the grounds of the 
boys' department from that of the girls, and in each department walls 
separate the iu mates into two divisions. 

The boys' house is nearly six hundred feet long. The dome-surmounted 
portions are devoted to the use of the officers; the central mass also 
contains the chapel ; while the extreme portions contain the hospitals 
and lavatories. There are six hundred and thirty-six dormitories, five 
feet by seven, and seven feet high, in the portion between the center 
and the end buildings. In the rear is the school- and dining-hall-build- 
iug, seventy by one hundred and thirty-eight feet. A central brick wall 
divides the building in each story into two equal parts, one for each 
division. The lower story is appropriated to dining-rooms and the 
upper story to school-rooms. In the rear of the school building are the 
kitchen and bakery, occupying a space twenty-five by ninety feet. The 
workshops are at the northerly and southerly extremities of the yard, 
and are each thirty by one hundred feet and three stories high. 

The girls' house is two hundred and fifty feet long, the central portion 
of which contains the apartments of the matron, assistants, and female 
teachers, while the wings contain two hundred and fifty dormitories for 
the inmates. In the rear, connected by two corridors or covered halls, 
is a building for school-rooms and dining-halls; the hospitals, sewing- 
rooms, and lavatories being at each end, with the laundry in the rear. 

The whole establishment is supplied with Croton water, brought 
across the Harlem Kiver in a three and one-quarter inch lead pipe. 
Tanks are in the attics of the principal buildings, and a reservoir of one 
hundred feet diameter, located beyond the inclosure, affords a reserve 
for extraordinary occasions, as well as a plentiful supply of ice in the 
winter. 

THE NEW YOEK OATHOLIO PEOTECTOBY, WESTCHESTER. 

This institution is not experimenting, but claims to be pursuing a 
course which has for the pledge of its ultimate success the experience 
of more than two hundred years, which inevitably leads to the realiza- 
tion of all the best interests of society. It receives children from the 
ages of 7 to 16, of a class that are deserted and destitute, intrusted to 
their care by parents or friends, or committed by the city authorities or 
civil magistrates. 

The object is reform^ and the managers of the institution claim that the 
best way to accomplish that is to place the child in school. They 
endeavor to furnish all with a thorough English training, by which they 
AviU be able to compete with their fellow-men on a footing of equality. 
With a corps of thirty-six teachers and assistants, especially trai d for 
this work, they are enabled, by a proper graduation of cla 
most approved methods of teaching, to advance their pupils 
simplest rudiments to the highest form of common-school-edu 
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ailtlMl tlio t^lmneiits of algL'bra and geometry to tlie mathHrnattcal 
couroo. Ill (Extent, tbeJFCoui-st; of instruction equalstlitit of tiuy jmlilic 
school, while their thoroughness will uot suffer in cooiparison wiUi ttuu 
of any other educatiooal iustitate. 

Mu^ic is thoroughly intight; they have a full bra^s baud, and la 
orchestra of striuged in^traments, eomposed of the pa|)ils of the 
tutioii. Drawing and painting are taught, nut only to fumisli a plvasaul 
aud innocent amasenient, but to euable the advanced pupils tu liiid 
lucrative employment. 

With a thorough elementary education they combine the acqniuitioQoI 
aReful trades. The industrial department embraci'S a prinCing-oQic*',! 
Btereotyping-foundery, a shoe, tailor, blacksmith, machine, wbevlw right, 
paint, and carpenter shop ; also ehair-cauing, baking, farniiDg, aud gia- 
deuiug. The boy who leaves the protectory atter being tbeie for som* 
time not only possesses the means of earning his living, but also [hut 
moral stDQiiua aud those habits of industry which will make htm a 
useful member of society. 

During the whole period of a boy's stay at the protectory he is oevei 
one moment without suiierintendence, and jet, while he leains, fVom the 
very beginuiug, the utter impossibility of violaliug the rules of the 
Lousewith impunity, he is never mnde to feel that, this snitervisiou, 
which rather jirfvenls than !Hlni^!n■s liih hmli. is iiiiiii'L'i.'.'..-.jti,\ i.n- m-vi'iv- 
The constaut efforts of the Brothers are to discover and develop tbe 
talents and better qaalities of their charges, of which even the most de- 
graded are not entirely destitute, and to inspire them with confldenoe 
in themselves and in their future. 

It is felt that this system leads to ultimate success, but all efiforts, it 
is evident, would fail of success without divine aid. All true reforma- 
tion must begiu at the heart ; in that movement the grace of God alone 
can help. Without a positive faith,a sure hope, aud an ondunug charity, 
the work cannot be genuinely cairied out, and only in religion cau be 
found the power to redeem the lost. 

The protectory has been in operation twelve years, and in that time 
has bad under its charge 8,771 boys and girls. 

Tbe female-department is conducted ou the same system as the male- 
departmeut. It is under the charge of 9 Sisters of Charity, the number 
of inmates since its fouintation being 1,273, and for the year past, 560. 
All are taught general hiiuwewoik. Until 14 years of age, or, as their 
necessities may ro<juire, tbcy are kept at school, after which they are 
taught shirt-making, shoe-liLting, and glove-making. 

The proi>ortion ot those who have been discharged and become 

orderly and useful members of society cannot exactly be knowu, but 

the institution does know of the well-being and good social position of 

a very large number of its former inmates. 

This institution has been the model for similar institutions in various 
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cities of the United States. Brother Teliow, the rector of the male depart* 
ment, from bis large experience and great success in reformatory work, has 
been consulted, and has given his assistance in several instances to their 
organization. In 1871 Gabriel Garcia Moreno, the president of the en- 
terprising little republic of Ecuador, in South America, placed at his 
disposal $24,000 for the purchase of machinery and material for estab- 
lishing at its capital, Quito, a protectory similar to the Kew York 
institution, and also requested his presence and counsel for a short 
time to inaugurate this important work. On his return, four Brothers 
and twenty mechanics were sent to continue the work begun under 
such favorable auspices. The institution is now in a flourishing 
condition, and forms a monument of the State's charitable and industrial 
activity, of which the government is justly proud. In grateful recog- 
nition of its usefulness, the president has endowed it with a million 
acres of land. 

Several other republics of South America have made application for 
similar service in their behalf. 

The self-denying lives of those devoting themselves to the care and 
education of the youth committed to them, without any emolument 
save the plain food they eat and the plainer raiment they wear, doing 
all for the Master's sake, seems sublime. 

On a recent visit to this institution I was most favorably impressed 
with the uniformly cheerful look, happy manner, and gentlemanly bear- 
ing of the boys. They manifested commendable pride in their work, 
as if they felt that it was honorable to work for a living ; and, while they 
showed marked respect and apparently willing obedience to their su- 
peiiors, it was evident that in their training they had been taught 
self-respect. 

The libraries number over 2,000 volumes. They publish a monthly 
paper called The Little Schoolmate. 

MONASTERY OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, NEW YORK. 

r 

The House of the Good Shepherd, of New York, is situated at the 
foot of Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth streets, Ea'st Eiver, on a plot of 
ground containing about thirty-nine city lots. 

This institution was commenced at Fourteenth street, on the 2d Octo- 
ber, 1857, by five religieuses of the order of Our Lady of Charity of the 
Good Shepherd. By the reception of novices since that period, the 
community has increased to the number of 110, and 15 outdoor sisters. 
Forty of tlie members are now engaged in conducting similar institu- 
tions, which they founded at Boston in 1867 and at Brooklyn in 1808. 

Tlie House of the Good Shepherd has for its object the reformation 
of fallen women and girls, who either submit themselves voluntarily or 
are placed there by competent authority. 

The inmates are divided into four classes, each of which is entir 
separated from the others, no communication being allowed betw 
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$h"iHtm»4, ftm Imrm «m (iHaMtifc«i to lead s brtpia^ hxad t» tbs 
^tmt>it»4 ftfimtt*^, tn h^k htr swlviec aod cDeovr%;nB««t. to pi wid e 
|f*f wMh «'ffl(— tbi»t grtat wifegiistH agxiiut nine aiHl iu coc^rqaest 
Af^ifififfn-.y ~in ifntf.h nrVT h^rr dorinK tbe eritieal tratnqtion frna tke 
rtmttitiirtM itt \ir\ium Ml*-. Ut Ibr OaugKn of freedon, to mve bet fron ber 
tt)fuA*- -wirx MfK '/ftMi h*^ wffTrt «rMihe»— to iih«lter ber froai tMOpto- 
tUrti, H»Ml «)*« <!Mtt K'r fiirtU into the wortd RtreDgtbeoeti by wise aod 
UttMiniif i/niiim-\M an<l thK wbnlfwnne diiicipliiie of re^Iar aod steady 
nnniinfiwiti, Mli'l Ut frrirt'uin hfrr with A borne luiited to ber need^ where 
fiti*< will iMr mirnnitKlnl tty elevHting inflaeDc«». Since tbe ;ig.sociatioQ 
liMfl Ihu!)i f'tfrrtf'l tbfy ItiiVK rt;v«ived into tbe botoe over i),>^ women. 
frt tii'^ urfni inniitrity of mxeH, where the fortunes of tbe women have 
\tPt<ii hiiiiwii tit'liT qiilUllitc Uie iiiNtitation, it bait been learned tbat the 
bi'lf »iiil MW'fmrnitMiiMit wlileli tbey bnve received in tbe home have 
led to II |ti-riiiiiiif'iil. reroriiitiMoii. Tbe principal vice tbat has to be con- 
t^lidi-d will) In Mki ilfw uf liitoxicatiiiK liquors, but women convicted 
iiriiiiiny iilht'V itihiifn Uiivi} Ixieii iilno received and i-eforined. Their de- 
Hll'4t l^( lii>«;j>pii« liitpiiit^en of tlie homo in the flrnt great Ktep, and tbe rest 
rollo^n nn llie nmidt »f the good Inlluences brought to hear uiiod them. 
"'I'lid imw Ikhiih 111 HiTOiiil avenue is » model of convenience. The 
nioMiN urn liirge, plruHiinl, und thoroughly ventilated, mid the inmates 
titho griHil' prldu Iti kw«iiliig tbu iipartmeutB uuat and orderly. The par- 
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lor is handsomely furnished, though thfl carpets, curtains, and furniture 
did not cost the association more than cheaper articles, through the 
generosity of Mr. Ellery. The carpet on the sewing-room was down in 
tbe parlor of the old home in Tenth avenue. The dining-room -floor is 
inlaid with different kinds of wood, and is kept polished with wax by 
the inmates. The furniture of the sleeping-rooms is very plain, but 
extreme neatness characterizes the entire establishment, which is very 
attractive to the visitor. Bathing-rooms are upon each floor, and in 
the attic is a large one for new-comers. The arrangements of the kitchen 
and laundry are very complete. Those women who work outside of the 
home during the week return on Saturday, spend Sunday, and go back 
to their work on Monday with clean clothing. Their soiled apparel is 
left at the home to be washed. Whatever wages these women receive 
is their own, with the exception of fifty cents, which is deducted weekly 
for their board, washing, and the care of their clothing at the home. 
The object is to make the women pay the actual cost, and no more. 

"The women are not sent out until they have been in the home long 
enough to enable the managers fully to understand them, and they are 
always sent to those places v here they will be surrounded by good in- 
fluences. The demand for these women's work is greater than the sup- 
ply. While in the home the women are employed in the various labors 
of the household and in sewing. There is a constant and watcliful care 
exercised by the ladies of the association, who pay weekly visits to the 
home, inspect the house thoroughly, converse with the inmates — taking 
pains to become acquainted with each case, in order to minister to its 
especial needs — and provide for the wants of the house generally. On 
Sundays religious services are held, and the women take great interest 
in the Bible class in the afternoon. A week-day school has been opened 
in which many have learned their letters, and others have made con- 
siderable progress in the rudiments of an education. 

"Among the prisoners from Sing Sing in the past year was a Danish 
woman with an iufant. She had been committed for grand larceny, 
but was believed by the prison authorities to have been innocent. At 
all events she was friendless and a stranger, her husband having de- 
serted her. She was received into the home, and arrangements were 
afterward made to send her to her own country. After she reached 
Denmark she wrote to the association to express her gratitude and 
heartfelt thanks for the kind treatment she had received in the home 
when in direst extremity. Another woman, a seauistress, has ' an ex- 
cellent set of customers, is doing well, and is truly respectable.' 

" The physician of the home reports only one death in the past year, 
that of a woman who came to the home after a long period of intoxica- 
tion. Seventeen patients have been sent to the hospital, the most seri- 
ous disease being that of the kidneys, (albuminuria.) A large propor- 
tion of those who avail themselves of the benefits of the home are 
inebriates. To these the home is indeed a friend in need. Here they 
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reueivu sholter, an abuiidaiice of good, natritions food, comfortable cloth- 
iug, and all that is ucuessary for tlidr well-being. Uml«T thw iiifiueDoe 
of fcivorable hygienic surroundiuga tlmy are soon reaton-d physically, 
tbeir rasoUitioiii^ to lead a better life are streDgtbeiied, and Ibeir moral 
conditiou elevated. 

" The ladies are doing a good work, and, thongh tbey have met fn- 
guontly with great obstacles and have often been pinelii-d tor fniidSf 
the indueuue of the home has been always csteudiug. Their new and 
cominodions building is a great step in advance, and the ast^ociation 
can now carry out many plans which were before impossible. The po- 
litical econduiist has awakened to the fact that it is cheaper to assist 
criminals to become respectable and snp[iort themselves than Co main- 
tain prisons where the very discipline hardens and confirms its inmates 
iu following the paths of vice and crime. The most esperjeueed police- 
officials say thai a young person after serving a term of imprisonment is 
almost certain to return to criminal practices. Iinprisonmenc onlymakes 
the convict more cunning and careful not to get caught sigain. Occa- 
sionally there ia an exception, but this only proves the rule. The prison- 
mark is an iiupassable barrier to obtaining honest employment, aud the 
discharged convict, shunued by the i-espectable people, in ilriven to u8- 
eociate with the criminal classes, where a warm welcome is given. 

OHIO. 
CINCINNATI HOUSE OF liEPUGE, CIKCINNATI. 

The buildings here are of bine limestone, with windows, cornices, 
casings, and portico of white Dayton stone, and are erected in the Gre- 
cian style. The grounds contain about ten acres, five of which are 
inclosed by a stone wall twenty feet high, witfaiu which stand all the 
buildings except the stable. 

The " House" presents an imposing front of 277 feet, and is composed 
of a main building 85 by 55 feet, four stories in height, with towers at the 
extremities projecting 2 feet in front, and which are five stories high, 
besides the basement. In the main building are the offices, superin- 
tendent's and officers' apartments, principal store-room, boys' hospital, 
and disiiensary; thirty-six rooms in all. 

Extending north aud south from the main building arc two wings, 
each 06 by 38 feet, with towers at the extremities projecting 2 feet in 
front and rear. The wings are four stories iu height and the towers 
five, besides the basement. 

The north wing (boys' department) contains one hundred and twelve 
dormitories, aud the basement a bath, 50 by 1-, and twenty-six dress- 
ing-rooms. 

The south wing (girls' department) contains seventy-two dormitories, 
two sewing-rooms, one school-room, one ironing-room, one drying-room, 
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and one girls' hospital. In the basement a laundry, wash-rooms, bath- 
room, and play-ground. 

In the rear o£ the main building, and connected with it by covered 
passage-ways, is the school and chapel building, containing on the first 
floor the bakery, kitchen, three dining-rooms, one school-room, and 
three store-rooms, and on the second floor the chapel, 56 by 60, and two 
school-rooms. In the attic over the school-rooms is a large dormitory 
occupied by the boys of the first division. 

East, and to the rear of the chapel, is the shop-building, 142 by 37, 
and three stories in height, containing engine- and fuel rooms, and four 
shops; and in the south end of the building, the school-room, forty-two 
dormitories, covered play-ground, and wash-room of the boys of the 
third division. 

Connected with the shop-building are the boiler-room, 38 by 30; gas- 
house, 21 by 20 5 boys' laundry, 69 by 26 ; two wash-rooms, and two cov- 
ered play-grounds, for the boys of the first and second divisions, and 
flour-room, all one story in height and covered with metallic roofing. 
None of the buildings are detached. They will accommodate three 
hundred and fifty inmates and the requisite officers. The boys are 
divided into three and the girls into two divisions or families. Each of 
the five families have separate schools, dining- and washrooms, open 
and covered play-grounds, workshops, and dormitories. The buildings 
are heated throughout by steam and lighted with gas. 

Water for drinking and culinary purposes is furnished from six large 
cisterns^ supplied with filtered rain-water. For fountains and cleansing 
purposes, an abundant supply is obtained from the Miami Canal. 

The front entrance to the inclosure is through a gothic arched gate- 
way, flanked on each side by gate-keepers' lodges, two stories high, and 
together containing four large rooms. The whole number of rooms in 
the house, including the basements and lodges, is three hundred and 
sixty-four. 

This institution has been established about a quarter of a century. 
It is a refuge or place of safety, where overreached and tempted children 
may be taken out of, and find a refuge from, temptation until right 
principles are instilled and proper habits fixed. 

The boys in the Kefuge have been employed at shoe-making, except 
those needed for the work of the various departments. 

The girls have done the cooking and dining-room-work for all, the 
washing, ironing, and housework for themselves and the officers, and 
have been taught to sew and to knit and the use of various sewing- 
machines, and have attended school in the afternoons. 

The schools have been conducted by good teachers, and although the 
majority of the children were very backward in their studies when 
received, they have learned rapidly. Eemoved from the diverting influ- 
ences of the street, they have been better prepared for active study, and 
for that reason have made better scholars. 
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The libraries have been well supplied with papers and books, and all 
who coald read have taken great interest in them. 

The children generally are orderly and well behaved, and have been 
easily controlled. They have been shown all the inducements and ben- 
efits to arise from doing well while in the institution and after they 
have passed out to take their places in the busy world again. 

In the discipline, kindness has done the most effective work, and it 
has been used to the utmost, punishment being resorted to only when 
nothing else would have effect ; and if, after trying demerits, which de- 
tained them longer in the Befuge, or depriving them of play or food, 
they still persisted in disobedience, corporal punishment has been in- 
flicted by the superintendent only. These cases have been reported to 
the board, and examined b^' them once a month, with good effect. 

HOUSE OF REFUGB AND GORBEGTION, GLEVELAND. 

This is a department of the work-house where the wayward and 
vicious boys of the city who commit petty offenses, or stroll about the 
streets as vagrants, or have become incorrigible, with nobody to care 
for them or control them, are received, trained, and educated so as to 
fit them to become good and useM citizens. The law consigns them to 
the guardianship of this department until of age. It is the rule of the 
directors, however, to discharge them as soon as they appear to have 
acquired industrious habits, sound principles, and sufficient education to 
transact business for themselves. 

In the process of training which has been adopted, their time, except 
Sundays, is about equally divided between the school-room and the 
workshop. In the one they are faithfully drilled by competent teachers 
in the branches of a common-school-education ; in the other they are 
instructed by skilled foremen in some industrial art or trade. On Sun- 
days they attend Sunday-school and divine services in the chapel. In 
connection with their exercises in the school-room, they are taught to 
sing, an exercise in which they not only tike great delight, but excel. 
In their ages they vary from 7 or 8 years to 16 or 17, and in nati\ e 
mental powers are unusually bright, sharp, and shrewd. In controlling 
them their teachers seldom have occasion to adopt any other than 
moral forces. 

In regard to physical comforts, these boys are not only well fed and 
clothed, but are provided with large, airy dormitories, and allowed to 
take regular out-door exercises in an ample play-ground. The kind of 
care they receive is parental in its character, and hence they seem to 
feel that they are brothers. They certainly appear to be happy and con- 
tented in their family-home. 

It is believed, from results already attained, that at least nine-tenths, 
if not all, the youth who remain for any considerable time in this insti- 
tution, can be reclaimed and made to become useful and respectable 
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members of society. As a philanthropic institution, it is certainly 
achieving a great and good work, and is an advanced step in the prog- 
ress of modern civilization. 

THE OHIO REFORM SCHOOL, LANCASTER.* 

This noble and cherished institution, the just pride of the great Com- 
monwealth that founded and supports it, began its course of usefulness 
as a very humble experiment. Its founders groped their way without 
precedent or example to guide them, and, while breaking new ground, 
laid the foundation of a reformatory, as time has shown, on correct prin- 
ciples, and adopted the true method of securing the objects contemplated 
in its establishment, so that the Ohio Reform Farm School to-day, in its 
management, discipline, and success, stands unrivaled in this or any 
other land. The credit it deservedly receives at home and abroad is 
largely owing to the sound judgment and wise policy of the State-au- 
thorities in sustaining a tried and uniform management. Exempted 
from change, pursuing a steady course, guided by past experience, the 
labors of those intrusted with the oversight of the institution have 
been marked with progress and cheering success. The management of 
such an institution is necessarily attended with perplexities and difi&cul- 
ties ; every day brings its new cares, discouragements, and responsibili- 
ties. Courage, wisdom, and much patience are indispensable to bear 
such burdens and to perform the duties involved. 

The reform-school is located upon a farm of 1,170 acres, near Lan- 
caster, Ohio. The farm is situated on what are called the " Hocking 
Hills," being about six hundred feet above the level of the Hocking 
Valley. The climate at this elevation is delightful and healthful, and 
the scenery and surroundings are beautiful. The soil is thin and unpro- 
ductive, and but a small portion sufficiently level to admit of cultivation 
with the plow. The farm, however, is well adapted to the growth of 
many kinds of fruit, and the slopes and ravines may be profitably con- 
verted into vineyards. Fruit-growing, gardening, and the raising of 
nursery-trees, if not always remunerative pecuniarily, have been found 
very profitable employment for the elevation of wayward boys. 

The buildings, with yards, lawns, and play-grounds, occupy twenty 
acres of ground. The lawns are tastefully laid out and ornamented with 
evergreens, shrubs, and flowers. 

At present the institution consists of eight family-houses, each com- 
fortably accommodating from fifty to sixty boys, a large and imposing 
central building for administrative and domestic purposes, affording 
rooms for the resident commissioner, guest-chambers, offices, reading- 
room, kitchens, dining-halls for 500 boys, and dormitories for employes. 
There are also five shop- buildings, four barns, an engine-house, laundry- 
building, water-tower, gas-works, bake-house, and a very fine and com- 
modious chapel-building that will comfortably seat 800 boys. 

* From the last official report. 
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Ko high fences, walls, bolts, or bars are used to restrain the boys or 
prevent them from escaping. By kind treatment and judicious manage- 
ment at least three-fonrths of them can at all times be trusted to go to 
any part of the farm, or even to town on business, without supervision 
and without any danger of their escaping. 

In January, 1858, the doors of the institution were first opened for 
the reception of juvenile offenders — ^boys under 16 years of age, con- 
victed of crime and misdemeanor, and sent by courts of record. At 
their last report 1,822 boys had been received into the school ; 1,379 had 
been discharged and 443 were enjoying its advantages. The boys are 
classed in families and are cared for by ofiScers called Elder Brothers. 
Each family contains fifDy boys, and is under the supervision of an Elder 
jBrother, an assistant Elder Brother, and a female teacher. 

At the time of the opening of this institution on these Hocking Hills, 
^ith log-dwellings, almost surrounded by unbroken forests, and with 
.but few comforts and facilities, the first experiment in the United States 
of providing a home and not aprison^ a school of virtue and not of vice, 
was made for the wayward, ignorant, vicious, and criminal boys of the 
.State of Ohio. To-day the institution stands as a proud monument of 
the great success of the humane and philanthropic enterprise. Instead 
^f the wildness of nature, cultivated fields and gardens, extensive orch- 
ards, vineyards, and strawberry plantations greet the eye. With one 
exception, the log-houses have given place to substantial, commodious, 
and .convenient brick buildings, with beautiful surroundings, unmarred 
by grated doors and windows or massive and frowning walls. 

The buildings have a capacity to provide for all the necessary home- 
tjomforts of a household of five hundred persons. The school-rooms, 
shops, and chapel are all that could be desired. The buildings are all 
neatly and comfortably, but very economically, furnished, and afford all 
the advantages of a good home to those who occupy them. The origi- 
nal cost of the farm, and of all the improvements made to the present 
time, has been about $180,000. This makes the cost of each boy for the 
past year to have been $139. 

While it has always been the aim of the management of this institu- 
tion to be economical in expenditures, and to make the labor of the boys 
pay the institution towards their support as much as was consistent, 
still the primary object has always been to make men of these wayward 
boys, rather than to exhaust the energies of the school merely to make 

money. 

A great wrong is committed when the efforts of a reformatory to 
" make it pay '^ outrank the higher and more important considerations — 
the education and reformation of its inmates. Money expended in mak- 
ing reformatory agencies efi&cacious is always a good investment, not 
only for the juvenile delinquent, but for the Commonwealth that would 

save him. 
A large number of the boys sent to the institution arrive in rags, filth, 
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and squalor, in a sad and most pitiable condition. Accepting tbe con- 
ditions and opportunity to reform, with correct ideas of life and duty, 
adopting good principles and forming good habits, in due time they 
-will be entitled to an honorable discharge. Months and years of care- 
ful training, followed by a hopeful reformation and fitness for outside 
life, involves much anxiety in regard to the future of the discharged 
boys. 

At the institution every boy finds a home, employment, and education. 
The family building, neat, clean, and comfortable, is his home. Many, 
never having had such a privilege before, feel the happy change, and 
their improved accommodations are accepted as a potent mealis to lead 
them to a better life. In the kindness, faithfulness, vigilance, and example 
of the Elder Brother and his wife (the officers in charge of the family) 
they find sympathy, restraint, instruction, and encouragement — bless- 
ings the poor boys never enjoyed before. Warm attachments spring up 
and are cherished among allthemembersof the particular family, which 
extend and bind in love and harmony all the families as one great 
household. The boys find recreation on the play-grounds and in ram- 
bling over the hills and forests, and in gathering and eating the chest- 
nuts which are abundant in their season. Hundreds go out into the 
woods on these expeditions, but never betray confidence, commit dep- 
redations, or give the least trouble. 

Employment is a very important and reliable reformatory agency. 

Very many of the boys when they enter the institution are confirmed 

idlers, hopeless loafers, aimless vagrants, and the companions of evil-doers. 

Here, they must settle down and work half of each day. Their physical 

condition, age, and tastes are duly considered in their allotment to labor, 

and, as far as possible, they are furnished with congenial employment. 

Work is made pleasant; and they are trained to be skillful, willing, and 

cheerful laborers. Unfortunately, some of the boys are constitutionally 

lazy and thriftless, and it is next to impossible to relieve them of this 

power of inertia and inspire them with right ideas of life and duty. 

After much patient and persevering effort they still remain heedless 

drones, and must inevitably gravitate to the dependent or dangerous 

classes in society. What to do with such boys, some of them in their 

majority, is an important question, difficult of solution. If removed 

from the institution to give place for others, and more hopeful subjects, 

they are homeless and friendless, and doubtless will never earn an honest 

living, but sooner or later become burdens on the industrial energies of 
society. 

The law strictly provides that the inmates should be the vicious, the 

incorrigible, and the criminal ; not orphans or dependent and friendless 

children. The institution is not an orphanage, or a refuge into which 

heartless and unfaithful parents or guardians may send their children 

or wards. To send such children, who simply need care, kindness, and 

training, is a great wrong — a flagrant abuse of the hospitality and 

benevolence of the State. Every such child keeps a boy lodged in jail 
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legislature it was authorized to alter its title. The new name better 
expresses the object and intent of the work which is prosecnted in such 
establishments. The board of managers have purchased a tract of 500 
acres of land, in Washington County, two miles from Cannonsburg, 
for the purpose of establishing three separate family-homes for the chil- 
dren committed to their care, that a more thorough classification may 
be perfected and the management and education of the inmates con- 
ducted more in aC'Cordance with domestic and home-training. It is 
thought that the principle of discrimination may be more readily applied 
and more consistently carried out, and that great benefits will arise 
from this poUcy. Moral influences will have better opportunities of im- 
pressing themselves upon children whose persons will have at least some 
semblance of relief from durance, and the country work and the country 
air will administer to an improved physical development, which is essen- 
tial to the healthy growth as well of moral as of intellectual nature. 

The institution has had under its charge during the past years 303 
boys and 104 girls. The proceeds of the labor done by the large boys 
in the workshops amount to $4,604.87. The small boys have been em- 
ployed in knitting; and, though no revenue has been derived from their 
labor, yet considerable expense. has been saved the institution. 

The girls have been engaged in the usual domestic duties and in the 
sewing-department. All the cooking, washing, ironing, tailoring, and 
sewing for the family is done by the female inmates. 

The schools of the male and female departments have been in regular 
session during the year. They are thoroughly graded, and the course 
of study does not differ materially from that usually pursued in our 
public schools. The object is to impart such knowledge as will be use- 
ful in the position in life which these children are likely to occupy. 

The removal of the institution is looked for with great interest. With- 
out doubt it will be an auspicious event in the history of the reform- 
school. The change will secure advantages which are sought for in 
vain in crowded congregate institutions, however well they maybe con- 
ducted. The further the education of reasonable human beings is 
removed from the artificial and the nearer it approaches nature, the 
more it will reach its object and benefit society. 

Six fine buildings are now in course of erection on the farm, and it 
is anticipated that they will be ready for occupancy during the present 
year. 

THE SHELTERING ARMS, WILKINSBUEG, 

Under the management of the Women's Christian Association, devoted 
to the work of reforming women, recognizes the necessity of training 
the inmates to be skilled workwomen, believing that a trade and edu- 
cation in habits of industry are important aids in the reformation of 
character. They propose, therefore, to add to the sewing and laundry- 
work already taught instruction in other branches, as they find it 
desirable. 
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EHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE REFORM SCHOOL. 

Since its orgaDizatioD, in 1850, this institution has received a total 
number of 2,227 pupils — 1,770 boys and 457 girls. During the year 
1874 there were 220 inmates — 179 boys and 41 girls. Youth under 
18 years of age are committed by the city. Children are also received 
at the request of parents or guardians, who pay for their board $2 a 
week. 

The common and some of the higher English branches are taught; 
also cane-seating of chairs, gardening, domestic work, tailoring, &c. 

Since the establishment of the institution, in 1850, 2,244 persons have 
been committed, about 60 per cent, of whom are known to have become 
orderly and useful members of society. 

WISCONSIN. 

> THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WAUKESHA. 

Organized in 1860 as a house of refuge, this institution afterward 
changed its name to State Eeform-School, and later to its present title. 

The whole number of inmates since its opening, in July, 1860, to Sep- 
.temberSO, 1874, is 1,081 j of this number 73 were girls. Since 1870, boys 
only have been admitted. The average number during the year has been 
293, and average age about 12 years. 

To make the condition of the inmates as much as possible like that 
of a good home, they are classified into families, of which there are 
seven, besides the correction-house and farm. They are presided over 
by a man and woman, who correspond to parents. Each family has its 
separate building, playground, and appropriate surroundings. 

As a Jast resort, a boy who persists in disobedience is sent to the 
correction-house, where he is given more work and fewer privileges. 
This plan has been adopted but recently, but thus far the results are 
favorable. Boys whose influence is pernicious make much of the dis- 
turbance in schools of this character, and if the leaders are removed the 
disturbance ends. 

The school is taught eleven months in the year. Each half day has 
a session of work and a session of school. The average detention of 
boys in the school is between two and three years ; sometimes they are 
detained five or six years. Bight hours of each day in winter and nine 
in summer are devoted to school and work. Saturday afternoon has a 
short work-session ; the balance of the time is devoted to recreation and 
other miscellaneous duties. 

The small boys work one hour less per day than the others. 
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REVIEW OF REFORMATORIES. 

It is now fifty years since the first house of refuge was established in 
the United States, and however sanguine may have been the founders 
as to the result of such establishments, it is believed that their estimate 
of good to be done hardly reached what has been actually accom- 
plished. There is now no doubt of the capability of these institutions 
to effect the purpose designed, and every succeeding year has strength- 
ened the conviction. The system has undergone various changes and 
modifications and still is by no means regarded as complete in all its 
methods. The public mind, until within a few years, seemed impressed 
with the idea that if a person committed a crime he was truly depraved, 
and no hope remained for his reformation. The time of such ignorance 
is passed. An effort towards reformation, and not severe punishment, 
is more in accordance with the principles of Christianity and philan- 
thropy, and after trial it has been found more successful than any other 
treatment, and far less expensive. 

To place the erring youth where he cannot commit depredations^ to 
teach him to restrain his passions; to show him the sure penalty that a 
course of crime will bring upon him; to speak kindly to him, and tell him 
how he can be useful and happy ; to kindle in his soul the spark of man- 
hood that has been long latent ; to stir np the feeling of self-respect that 
has too often been crushed by the treatment of others; to find that tender 
place in his heart, that moral principle which has been so nearly extinct— 
to do all this is the mission of the reform-school ; and statistics show' 
that 75 per cent, of all the youths sent to these institutions have 
been reclaimed and restored to society, clothed and in their right 
minds. It is to be remembered that many of these unfortunates are 
simply delinquents, neglected or wronged children, who of themselves 
have offended neither the public law nor the public morals. 

For these at least it would seem right to provide favorable chances 
for bettering their condition. They are the unhappy, perhaps erring, 
members of a large community of children, who, not being cared for by 
their natural guardians, have become the wards of the public, and who, 
brought under enlightened tutelage, should repay this public, by future 
well-doing and prosperity, for her expenditure of beneficence and means 
in their behalf. 

LABOR AS A MEANS OF REFORMATION. 

Disciplined physical emx)loyment is one of the most effective curatives 
as a moral agent, without which there can be no such thing as a suc- 
cessful reformation. Labor is the remedy that God ordained to restore 
the fallen, and the remedy admits of no substitute. 

The formation of the habit of labor, of constant, continued effort in 
any one direction, is a most difficult part of educfition ; it is rendered 
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doubly difficult by the almost inconquerable aversiou to any kind of 
patient industry, which is manifested by this class of children. This 
impatience of steady employment is always accompanied by the tempta- 
tion to obtain property by dishonest means 5 therefore, if we would 
make these children honest, we must make them industrious ; inculcate 
in them a habit of labor by affording the means of steady employment, 
and furnish a purpose by exciting a laudable ambition to excel in all 
that requires mechanical skill. 

A greater variety of trades or mechanical pursuits than are now 
taught in reformatories would be desirable. Skilled mechanics, are 
needed, and the supply might be increased by introducing the various 
mechanical pursuits that might profitably be engaged in, and the boys 
thoroughly instructed in such trades as are best suited to their tastes 
or inclinations, so that when they were released they might find remu- 
nerative employment, become honest as well as industrious citizens, and 
rise to a respectable position in society. 

MENTAL AND MORAL DISCIPLINE ALSO NECESSARY. 

The mind, however, must have its proper culture by well-drilled 
training, more fully to insure that subordination, intellectual improve 
ment, and moral progress, which can give a hope of success to any sys 
tem. The vagrant mind needs the habit of concentration and exercise 
of methodic study, as much as the vagrant body requires physical 
restraint and a rightly-directed exterior. 

If it is needful to rightly occupy the body and the mind, it is no less an 
emphatic and accepted truth that the heart should be moved and the 
conscience awakened by appropriate religious instruction — Sunday 
observances statedly performed, the practical truths of the Bible taught, 
and serious appeals made to the better inner nature. 

PHYSICAL TREATMENT CALLED FOR. 

• 

Much of the so-called moral turpitude of humanity is the result of 
physical ailment. This may be inherited or acquired. In either case, 
it demands treatment skillfully applied and faithfully administered. 
The feelings and thoughts, and consequently the words and acts, are all 
modified and characterized by the condition of the physical system. 

We may, with as much reason, look for pure water from an impure 
fountain, as to expect a consistent daily life in one whose system is 
diseased from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. 

The nervous system cannot fail to transfer its nervous action to the 
mind and the life. The thoughts generated in the brain through which 
scrofulous blood flows must be sordid and gross. Cutaneous irrita- 
bility cannot fail to produce mental irritability and corresponding 
action. 

There must, hence, be a system of medical and hygienic regimeu 
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adopted iii connection witli tbe other menns of good referred to. Tlie 
services of a sbiUfiil and esperieueed pbyeician must combine with those 
of ajudicious honse-mother for the restoration of a healthful cironlation 
and a proper digestion of the food ; for only as health cornea to a dis- 
eaaed and irritated system can there he tranquil mental aotion and 
thorough openness to moral influences for reform, 

FUKTHBR MEANS, 

The ludustriiil School for Boys in Wisconsin has opened a correctaon- 
hoiise for the larger and more reiractory boys. In this department, 
work takes the place of play. The boya are given three sesBions to 
work and one in school, studying their lessons during the interval. The 
correction-house is the last resort for persistent disobedience, and its 
utility has been fully demonstrated and its resalts most fiivorable. Two 
or three mouths of this needful discipline has in most cases beeo all 
that was necessary to bring the boy into a better state of mind, and it is 
seldom that a boy is returned for a second trial. 

The superintendent of the Wisconsin school proposes a theory, one 
on which he has expended much thought and made limited experiments. 
It is as follows: 

"A system of compensation or pay to all inmates, after reaching cer- 
tain limits of age and good conduct, for all the service rendered in the 
institution, and a charge for all which they receive — a system of debt 
and credit with each. If this could be so nicely adjusted that a boy, by 
commendiible exertion and diligence, could make a small saving each 
week over and above his expenditures, it would furnish a motive to 
actiounotusualty felt by inmates in institutions of this kind. As things 
are now done, we have little opportunity to cultivate economy. The 
boy is now fed and clothed whether he works well or not. He learns 
from the book that ten dimes make one dollar ; still he has little idea 
of its value, and less judgment how to expend it jndicionsly. In vain he 
is told the cost and importance of food, clothes, and home. He gets 
them free, and, like the air and the snn-light, he presumes that they, as 
a matter of course, are a part of bis inheritance. All children are liable 
to this delusion; the children of the State pre-eminently so. This is seen 
in the destruction of books and tools. Take the book as an illustration. 
If the boy is charged seventy-five cents for a reader to-day, and he 
knows that when he is ready, say in six months, to be promoted or leave 
the school the value of the book then will pass to his credit, it presents 
a motive to care for it. The same of tools, clothes, &c Another most 
valuable purpose would be saved. When a boy escaped, the cost of his 
return could be met by the use of his funds and an assessment on the 
funds of those who were accessory. This would furnish a leverage to 
find out all who were involved, embracing in certain instances a largo 
portion of tbe members of a family or shop. A careful examination of 
the feasibility of this suggestion is solicited." 
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An odium rests apon the character of all children confined in a house 
of refuge. Many of them unquestionably need the high walls and the 
invariable key for their restraint and for an evidence of sure means to 
control and punish. But there are others, and those not a few, who be- 
come demoralized by the very precautions which are adopted to reform 
them, and being prisoners in fact become worthy of the infliction in 
their own idea^ and thus a hinderance to sejf-respect and moral amend- 
ment is perniciously interposed. 

It is advised that there be established a department in such institu- 
tions to which any child may be graduated by a course of good conduct 
and faithful and ingenuous* observance of such salutary rules as the 
managers may propose, and that then the child may have the liberty of 
passing beyond the inclosures, to take service in the shop of the artisan, 
or the office of the merchant, or any other desirable place for its day's 
duty, returning to the refuge at its close. The night-school would then 
be employed for its intellectual Instruction, the tone of the institution 
would be greatly improved, encouragement would take the place of fre- 
quent depression, and an aim would be presented to the inmates per- 
fectly legitimate and entirely within their possible reach, which would 
stimulate their very best qualities to a healthy development. And for 
such inmates there might be a possible relaxation of the penal discipline 
and incarceration, which does not now discriminate in such respects in 
behalf of any. 

THE FAMILY- SYSTEM OF REFOEM. 

In several institutions the "family-system" has been adopted with 
great success. The children are regarded as subjects of restraint, but 
not subject to penal infliction or punishment. Walls, bolts, and bars, 
and all prison-appliances, of whatever description, are dispensed with, 
and a home and school established for the proper care, training, and 
education of wayward and neglected children. From these schools 
the pupils can go forth into the world, prepared for its duties and re- 
sponsibilities, with no stigma attached to their names, and be received 
by the community with trust and confidence. 

In the "family-system'' natural laws are recognized and acted upon 
by natural principles. The family is a divine institution, and the Creator 
has so arranged it that every human being is influenced more for good 
in the family than by any other influence in social life. This influence 
is indefinable, and runs through the whole social organization 5 it ap- 
peals to our individual self-respect, and addresses our hopes by opening 
to our vision fair prospects in life. The nearer the approach to the 
home and the family in the system adopted, the greater will be the 
power exerted on the hearts and lives of those placed under its influence. 

"If our families could be reduced to thirty or thirty-five each, thus 
giving the family-officers opportunity to establish a more intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance and a consequent warmer friendship; and if, in 

addition to this, the superintendent could be so relieved from other 
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duties that he could cousistently spend more time in personal intercourse 
with the boySj I am sure a marked improvement would speedily be seen. 
To influence another, we must get near him, hand must grasp hand 
and heart beat in sympathy with heart. Words spoken softly in the 
ear are more impressive than loud lectures, however eloquent or earnest, 
from the rostrum. By this means also a healthful public sentiment 
would be likely to grow up ; the better portion of the inmates would be 
much more inclined to unite their influence on the side of good order; 
evil plans and projects would be detected and corrected before the evil 
had developed, and, as a consequence, severe discipline would not be 
required.'^ 

Among the various suggestions for the perfecting of the present sys- 
tem of juvenile reform, there is one entitled to special attention : a dis- 
criminating and practical scheme of classification. This is a most im- 
portant and paramount element of success. In looking at the antece- 
dents of a hundred inmates, almost as many reasons may be found why 
the young delinquent, guilty only of some petty crime, and that perhaps 
his first offense, should have no communication with the older adept, 
with whom crime has become a habit ; why the incorrigible, simply in 
natural disposition or from bad home-government, and why the restive 
truant, should be set apart from the artful and almost instinctively 
vicious; and, finally, why the unfortunate child of destitution or of perni- 
cious parental example should be cut off from association with the 
turbulent, depraved, and recklessly mischievous. 

The superintendent of the Pennsylvania ReformScbool, in his report 
for 1874, says : 

"It is evident that the family-system affords very great facilities for 
classification. There are a greater number of subdivisions and more op- 
portunity for inflividualization. Children are not reformed in masses, 
but reformation is mostly the result of well-directed effort acting upon 
the individual heart. In the proposed division of the children into 
families, the policy pursued will not depend so much upon age or 
character as upon adaptation^ although the very small children may be 
placed in a family by themselves. Special qualifications of the officers 
in charge of families will be considered, as well as the peculiar disposi- 
tion of the child. The more difficult to manage will be distributed around 
in small numbers in charge of those officers who, by tact and executive 
ability, will be enabled to exert the most powerful influence. Care will 
be taken, however, to limit the number of this class of children in any 
one family. By herding together the peculiarly incorrigible and vicious, 
and rendering them a dishonored class, we give power to evil influence, 
afford facilities for combination, enable hand to join with hand in wick- 
edness, and render reformation almost hopeless. Adaptation^ then, 
rather than any arbitrary rule of classification, will govern the distribu- 
tion of the children to the various families. To afford better opportu- 
nity for studying character, children when first received into the iusti- 
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tution will be placed iu one of the families occupying the main building^ 
under the more direct observation of the superintendent, and will remain 
there until a sufficient knowledge is obtained of their character and 
disposition, when they will be placed in that family where the associa- 
tion and the discipline are calculated to exert the best influence. Thus 
the individual will never be lost sight of in the crowd ; his case will be 
separately and carefully considered, and the best means adopted to 
remed}^ defects in his character or previous training. 

" But the question arises, What will you do with the hardened juvenile 
offender, who has already entered upon a career of crime, and who dif- 
fers only in age from the convicts in our penitentiary — who is rampant, 
reckless, and daring, and who defies authority and tramples upon the 
restraints of society? Is he a fit subject for the mild discipline of a 
school ? Perhaps not. Without doubt there are cases of precocious 
juvenile depravity, in which offenses against life or property have been 
of so serious a character, that the courts deal with them and they be- 
come subjects of prison-discipline. But we would not reject even these. 
If there be any influence which will reach them, it will be in the mild 
paternal discipline of an institution like ours. The very moment you 
treat these juvenile delinquents as criminals, and consign them to a 
prison, you place an almost impassable barrier between them and the 
possibility of reform. In our profession we must have confidence in 
human nature, however debased and fallen, and confidence in the power 
and influence of Christianity. When we lose this trust in God and man 
our occupation is gone, and the sooner we retire from reformatory work 
the better. I have an abiding faith that there is no human being so 
low, so degraded, that the light of Christianity cannot reach him and 
the hand of sympathy cannot lift him up ; and I believe this is eminently 
true of children. I would have the worst of these boys received, then, 
and with due care and vigilance trained to a better life amid all health- 
ful family-influences. Incessant vigilance is greatly more efficacious 
with them than any amount of walls and bolts and bars." 

NECESSITY FOR SOME EARNEST ACTION. 

The prevalence of juvenile delinquency and its fearful evils, and the 
questions of its prevention or cure, are now pressed upon public atten- 
tion as never before. All over our country this great evil is truly alarm- 
ing. Entirely neglected, or very imperfectly taught, great multitudes 
of youth are growing up ignorant, uncontrolled, idle, and immoral. 
Children, unblessed with a good home and the all-important advantage 
of faithful parental training and example, grow up self-willed and 
debased. Exposed to temptations to evil, and powerless to resist, 
they gravitate early into a life useless, lawless, and criminal, and find 
their level in the dangerous classes of society. 

Last year over two thousand children between the ages of 6 and 
17 were arrested for various offenses and brought before the courts 
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ia the city of Boston. la view of this deplorable state of things, and 
for the purpose of rescuing these wretched children from their evil 
course, and to save them from being identified with adult and hardened 
criminals, the board of State-charities for the State of Massachusetts 
earnestly recommended a special court for their trial. 

From the reports of various institutions it is shown that juvenile 
offenders are on the increase in other States. 

The following table, from the report of the Ohio State Reform-School 
for 1875, shows the cause of commitment of the boys of that institution 
and the type of character they bear when received : 



Nature of crime. 



No. 



Grand larceny 

Petit larceny 

Barglary 

Assaalt 

Forgery 

Robbery 

Hoase-breaking and theft 

Petit lai^ny and incorrigibility.... 
Petit larceny and burning baildings 

Assaalt with intent to rape 

Fratricide : 

Killing animals 

Vagrancy 

Incorrigibility 

Manslaughter ..» 

Total 



10 

09 
8 
4 
1 
1 
6 

22 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

57 
1 
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Another table reveals painful facts illustrating largely the causes of 
their misfortune and early wandering into paths of sin, presenting the 
moral and social condition of the inmates before entering the institution : 



Moral and social condition of inmates. 



Who had lost both father and mother. 

Who had lost father 

Who had lost mother 

Whose parents are both living 

Who had used profane language 

Who had used tobacco 

Who had been guilty of larceny 

Who had used intoxicating liquors . . . 
Who had been truants from school 



No. 



19 
54 
32 
74 

63 

60 

92 

7 

110 



This is a fair representation of the class of boys in reformatory insti- 
tutions. 

Many of these children never knew the potent power of love, sympa- 
thy, and encouragement to be good, nor were they sheltered beneath 
the roof of a good, safe, and happy home. They were always waifs 
drifting on the ocean of life and tossed by its tempests. The reform- 
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school was the first safe harbor into which they had entered. Others, with 
dranken, thriftless, crael parents, were in a condition worse than orphan- 
age. From the squalor, the wrangling, the poverty, and the wretchedness 
of such a home, where the father is a confirmed inebriate and the mother 
powerless to take proper care of her offspring, they are driven into 
vagrancy and exposed to all the evils of wicked companionship, of 
idleness, vice, and crime. 

There are some boys who, recreant to all the advantages of a good 
home and culture, rush tlioughtlessl^'^ into an evil and criminal life, but, 
subjected to reformatory discipline and treatment, giv^ but little 
trouble and are considered hoiDcful cases. Friendless and dependent 
boys, compelled at a tender age to earn a living, failing to find a home 
and employment, or a place to learn a trade, become discouraged, and 
in an evil hour fall from their integrity and are sent to a reformatory, 
where for the first time in their lives they find a good home with the 
discipline and training necessary to prepare them to earn honest bread 
and the confidence of the public. 

Boys are sometimes sent to the reformatories ragged, filthy, and in 
irons. This is a great wrong inflicted on the poor boy, and whoever 
has the power or interest to send him to the institution should see that 
he be sent neat and cle^n in his apparel and person, that on his 
arrival he may be received and welcomed into the family designated 
as his future home without showing any outward evidence of his pre- 
vious life or personal appearance. An unhappy, discontented boy is 
not in a condition favorable to reformation and improvement. To 
change a bad boy into a good one, the proper agencies must be adopted 
and employed. In his new home, he comes under the rulings of the law 
of kindness and of love. Here the work of reformation is fairly inau- 
gurated, and in a few days the home-feeling is produced and its power 
realized. His character must be studied, his wants known, and his per- 
sonal peculiarities ascertained^ then reach to him the helping hand of sym- 
pathy and encouragement, bring to bear upon his thoughtless mind 
and stubborn will the power of moral truth and the authority of law, 
reach his heart through his understanding, let him feel and realize that 
his recovery from the power of evil is possible, and that by the divine 
blessing he may become his own deliverer. His dormant energies 
must be aroused and directed ; his purpose to attain a better life must 
be fixed and avowed; then trust him, and give him the opportunity 
and the encouragement to do well. This he can enjoy in the school- 
room and chapel, on the fields and in the shops, in his family and 'on 
the play-ground. Some boys are weak and helpless at the beginning 
of their struggles; but, the intellect aroused, the hand employed, and 
the heart cheered, a beginning is made, the point of indifference is 
passed, and, step by step, progress in the right direction is made, the 
careless become thoughtful, idleness is changed for industry, rebellion 
for obedience, truth for falsehood, and virtue for vice. 
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Wbere the reformatory is a gpod home, and oot a cheerless, gloomy 
prison; its buildings commodious, liglit, and airy; its sarroundings at- 
tractive; its pervading iuduence elevating, at the very beginning i\ deep 
and favorable impressioD will bo produced upon the mind and heart of 
the new-comer, and he sabmitscheerfnlly and hopefully to the authori- 
tative guardianship over and around him. Such a home and such a sys- 
tem of treatment form a wall higher and stronger than granite and iron. 
It is a better preventive to escapes than cells and manacles. Well fed, 
oomfortably lodged and clothed, taught habits of persoual neatness and 
cleanliness, fhe boy is ready to take hold of every duty, and his state 
of miud is favorable to receive raonil and religious instruction. 

The modes of punishmeut and the certainty of their inHictiou should 
be well known and appreciated by the inmates. The law of punish- 
meut is a terror to evil-doers, and, properly used, is an accepted element 
of power iu the discipline of the institution. Slight offenses should 
receive light punishments, but iu cases of grievous tronsgresaiona the 
offenders should know that there exists a power in reserve ready to be 
used when occasion demands it. 

Iu most eases, kiudness is a more effective means of reforming boys 
than puuishmont; no boy can be reformed without winning bis confi- 
dence, and that canuot be won by harsh treatment or force. 

THE EARLIEB THE ACTION THE MOBB OF HOPE. 

It is iiduiittod by those of greatest csperieiice that the work of refor- 
mation is surrounded wjtb diflicnitles. To take the neglected, the erring, 
the depraved, with all that variety of character and life which is ever 
found in the dark and dangerous undercnrrents of society, where the 
weight of social conditions and vices presses most unfavorably, and en- 
deavor to impress npou it, while immature, something of a redeeniing 
nature, is a difficult bat not a hopeless task. 

To prevent crime rather than to reform criminals is the trnest aud 
most proraisiug work. If the misguided and templed are shielded, by 
being withdrawn from the snares that took and held them, until con- 
science is awakened aud made controlling, and the downward progress 
arrested by placing a barrier between the past and future of the delia- 
quent, giving time and opportunity for whatever of latent goodness and 
strength there may be within him, beneath the fosteriug care of a well- 
conducted reformatory, there is more hope than iu what may accurately 
be calletl reform. By good counsel and employment these disordered 
lives are stimulated, encouraged, and regulated; they begin Hie anew. 

When the boy or girl, although not yet mature in years, has cast 
away restraints of conscience, and, with a precocious development, ad- 
vanced far towards the meridian of a criminal life, there is less of encour- 
agemeut, and it is the undoubted opinion of the experienced that for 
such a more vigorous discipline is needed, and that it is far better they 
should be placed in prisons, where the most irreclaimable aud dangerous 
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would have to be overawed by force of the latter than remain to taint 
the less depraved. 

The importance of looking after this class of children early, before 
their evil habits become strong and fixed, can be shown by statistics, 
which prove that the greatest success is had in the reformation of those 
under 14 years of age. As they advance from this point the probability 
of their reformation grows less. 

The histories of thousands of boys and girls show that they became 
subjects for reformatory institutions with few exceptions, more from 
neglect, through whatever its cause, than because of any more vicious 
incliuatioDS than other children have. It is also rare that a boy or girl is 
committed who has had any considerable school-advantages. When 
such is the case, it is always found that they have been overtaken by 
some sudden temptation, and are uot at all hardened cases — a strong 
argument iu favor of compulsory law for the education of all classes of 
children. 

EDUCATION INDISPENSABLE. 

By many it is supposed that it is the churches rather than the schools 
which prevent people from becoming criminals, but the facts indicated 
by the following statistics show the contrary. 

The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 1870. The result 
will be found in the following table : 



Upper Bavaria. .. 
Upper Franconia. 
Lower Bavaria. .. 
The Palatinate. . 
Lower Palatinate 
Lower Fraucouia 



Per 1,000 buildings. 


Per 100,000 
souls. 


Churches. 


School- 
houses. 


Crimes. 


15 


H 


667 


5 


7 


444 


10 


4i 


870 


4 


11 


42.'S 


11 


6 


690 


5 


10 
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In countries such as Italy and Spain, where the education and moral 
training of the people have been exclusively under ecclesiastical con- 
trol, the following are the results : 

(1) A highly educated few; but among the masses generalignorance. 

(2) A low grade of morality. 

(3) A large pauper and criminal class. 

(4) A lack of national progress and development. 

If there be any particular system of religious teaching which is supe- 
rior in its reformatory and saving power, there are ample opportunities 
to test its exclusively potent qualities on the children and youth be- 
fore they are sent to the reformatory. But, if all such systems' have 
failed to save the children from vagrancy and crime until they become 

wards of the state, then is it for the state to appoint the system of 
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"TTi i—itrlwi ■injiMilfcMiiitMla il 

^iinii I ti|iii Hi liiiiiii 'hi n i i I'nj i ■I'tii.iiii 

b> laaf hmn to lMr«v mfc*^ watrrt*. s^ ctenh Ae «M^il«liuM — - 

•M« or aU Ifce UoiriBgi aeeordad to him M nek. 

" TTr nfiiirilnii— I at trntu t ka t nilw iliiia'i ir*- ' — r, fcrwkife 

KiwporU JMcUlcoMe aaacicet toeaadKtlkeordiiurT aAun of lift, 
H CBldvMe^ mcaaarilT', InbiU of ponclMtitj, wtshod, ud penerer- 
asee ; Ike wbola ■•■ m bwed op, the ([wdit; of mtod fa ce oai ca beoer, 
and all iu Mnngtb sod aetiTitie* lead to beuer acis aud aobla- im- 

" l*'« viitmU t>««a(ue Cbristian diaracter can Im- ctjltirated. It is o 
<|uality (3i|Kil>le or being inttred and inwrougbt by Christiao coItiiTe. 

" Wt; in»K tbat our labon in the schoolroom make a marked <diaiige 
miiouKimriniiK. It ixittriking toobserve the gross animal ia^tiacte de- 
imnitiK, till; fiu« and form robing themselves in the habiliments of a 
liif(t"''' f'Tiii of maiiliuess, the rigid soul softening and growing warm 
Willi lif«. With iiewenergj- infos^Ke find them struggling to work them- 
Hhtvt^ frt-t'. frtiin the wretched condition in which they have been so long 
UxfA. One of the rongbest lads 1 ever saw said to me, daring the past 
> i-ur, ' I knttK I am bail. 1 hnve been a borglar for many years. I have 
iM-i;ii to itlackwell'K Island twice, Xo one ever took an iuterest in me; 
no one ever H[mke a kind word to me before. 1 will never troable yon 
'ii tliii w:ho<il again.' And be did not. Improvement iu him was manifest 
till he. jell the iuKtitutioD in which be was, saying, ' I can never forget 
wliut yon liiive done for me,' 

"' With loving kindness have I drawn thee,' are the words in which 
(tod deciurert IiIh desire for bringing back wanderers to bis fold. Sensi- 
hiJity U> kiuiUmw kcei>s a liugeriug hold upon our nature. This germ 
of a donniiut niarthood seems to outlive all others, as if no degradation 
i;iiiild (^'iihli it and uo depravity extinguish it. 

"lint ninlenieiith all this intellectual awakening there is a grander 

trk to be performed, there is a moral i-egeneration that can be nobieved. 
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Sball we stand upon the environs of this moral degradation among our 
boys and shrink from the duty we owe them because they are hardened 
in sin and apparently given over to evil influences f Would He who 
came to save the 'lost' have done this*? Nothing can supply the place 
of earnest, faithful, religious teaching drawn from the Word of God. 
I have the most profound convictions of the inefficacy of all measures 
of reformation except such as are based on the gospel and pervaded by 
its spirit. In vain are all devices if the heart and conscience, beyond 
all power of external restraints, are left untouched. 

"Thereis no grander field than this for the faculties of a man thoroughly 
in earnest, who will engage in it with intense intelligence of purpose." 

REFORMATION OF ADULTS. 

Tlie effort to reform adults is necessarily attended with many more dis- 
couragements than is the case with the same work among children. It 
is in the impressible period of early youth that the foundations of sound 
principles and generous impulses are more readily and permanently 
laid. Nevertheless, the experience of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the work of adult-reformation gives much occasion for hope- 
fulness, and most important results have been achieved in those x)risons 
and reformatories in which the idea of punishment has been made sub- 
servient to that of the help, instruction, and reformation of the inmates. 
Few are found so hardened in vice, whether it be among men, women, 
or children, as not to yield sooner or later to the potent influence of 
love. In direct proportion to the controlling influence of this sentiment 
ill their work and methods, it is believed, is the success achieved b}' 
those who have devoted themselves to the reformation of that most un- 
fortunate an5 unhappy class of humanity for whom exist magdalen- 
asylums and midnight-missions. When the erring woman can be con- 
vinced that the door of hope for this world is not forever shut against 
her, that there is a career before her of honest industry and its rewards, 
when the hands of Christian women are ready to steady her tottering 
steps, and their voices, full of all charity, say to her, "Neither do I con- 
demn thee," then, in a majority of cases, there is hope. That this large- 
hearted Christian spirit does not prevail in all the efforts put forth to 
this end, at least that it is not sufficiently apparent in the methods era- 
ployed, may account largely for the lack of success complained of by 
some laborers in this field. When the great effort is to make the mag- 
dalen feel, not that she is forgiven, but, on the contrary, condemned ; 
that not a whole lifetime spent in sackcloth and ashes, nay, that even 
the blood of our Savior can scarce avail to wash away the foul stain from 
her life ; that association with respectable women is something never to 
be dreamed of in this world, there is surely little encouragement to pen- 
itence and reform. Woman craves social recognition. If it be beyond 
hope to obtain this from the good and reputable, it will generally be 

sought, and always found, among the bad. The church, in some cases, 
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has reoogniised tbia obstacle, and has evaded it by proviilitiK a religiuos 
career io tbe cloititer or iiiuong sisterhoods, wtiere, b.y peniteaoe, severe 
peiiauce, seir-fiauriUce; aud devoliou to religion, a oertniii standing iu tbe 
etiurch, and even an acknowledged holiness, may be attiiioed. 

The W«t«r Sti-eet Hoidb for Women, New York, furuisbes au example 
of the power ot Uhristiau love in the work of reloiui. This "home" 
oilers to the abandoned uieu and women of Lbat locality a refuge from 
terui>tatiou, and a helping baud out of the mice of intemiierauoe and 
prostitution. They are met with kindness and love. Tbey find them- 
selves, not in an institution where rigid discipline is exacted, but in a 
loving family, where tbey breathe the ttpiri tufa true home. Theclerg}'- 
uiau iu charge, Mr. Boole, states that most of those Sfckiug reformation 
are sincere in their desire to be i-eclaimed; tbnt tlicy ure not loug in 
accepting Christ, and that a large majority' of couversioiis that take place 
among them are permanent. Here the couversion of tlie person need- 
ing reformation is made the first cousideraliou, no hopes being ent«r- 
taiuwl of the pormaueuoy of any reform, whether of man or woman, 
without this. 

The Midnight Mission, at 2C0 Greene street, Sew York, engaged in 
kindred work aud upon similar principles, reports a fair degree of sac- 

The Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls, at 80 West Fourth street, 
during the eight years of its existence, has sbeltereil aud aided 609 
women aud girls, of wbom 21Q were pi'ovided with situations, 145 were 
returned to and received by friends, some were lespfr tably and hap- 
pily married from the borne, and a very small proportion, it is einiiiied, 
returned to their former course of lile. 

The House of Mercy, under the management of tbe Sisters of St. 
Mary and the Lady Visitors of the Protestant-Episcopal Cbnrch, is an 
example of institutions which are doing a similar work, hut necessarily 
iu a somewhat different manner. Tbe greater number of its inmates 
are convicted criminals, sentenced hy the courts to the House of Mercy, 
iustead of to a prison. Equally favorable results, therefore, should not 
be exi>ected from such work as in cases where resideuce in the institu- 
tion is voluntary. Still, much evident ^ood is accomplished, and much 
more is done, the full results of which may never be seen hy mortal eye. 
Although necessarily a prison, the bouse is made to seem as much like 
a true home as possible, and tbe inmates are encouraged and aided by 
kindness aud religious instruction to strive to lit tliemselves for a better 
life iu the future. The sum of $110 a year is received from the city- 
government for the support of each prisoner, the remaining expense 
being defrayed by their labor. Tbe laundry furnishes their chief occu- 
patiou; that and the sew iug done by them yield a revenue of about 
81, 3UU annually. The number of inmates in 1874 was 16ii ; T8 were dis- 
missed witbiii tbe year, of wbom 20 were sent to situations, 13 to other 
institutions, 37 to friends, 25 left with permission, 6 without, aud 2 died. 
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Houses of the Good Shepherd, under Roman-Catholic control, exist- 
ing in most large cities, combine the voluntary and involuntary system. 
Commitments are made by the city-authorities of girls fiom 14 to 21 
years of age. Many, feeling the need for reformation and assistiince, 
arc received on application ; others are left at the home by friends, the 
age of such not being limited. Those entering voluntarily can leave upon 
application to the mother superior; those committed by friends are 
retained until withdrawn by them. Much importance is attached to 
religious exercises and devotions, the inmates being classified into 
various religious orders. Thus, the magdalens belong to the order of 
St. Magdalen. St. Mary's class is composed of girls committed by the city- 
authorities. The ''preservation" class of young girls, who are brought 
by friends for the care, discipline, aad restraint which they do not find 
elsewhere, is called the " detention-class of St. Joseph.'' In the House 
of the Good Shepherd, on East Eighty-ninth street, having 456 inmates, 
the class of St. Mary numbers 100 girls, who, under the supervision of 8 
Sisters of the White Veil, are employed in laundry-work received from 
private families and from the colleges and academies of the city. ''The 
spirit of self-sacrifice and labor manifested by the children employed 
here," say the Sisters, "deserves all praise, sometimes not even inter- 
rupting their work at the recreation-hour, and this without any com- 
pulsion ; yet their spiritual exercises are never omitted. Lectures and 
rosaries are interrupted at times by the singing of the Rule, the Litany 
of Loretto, or other pious songs." The children in the detention class 
are engaged principally in shirt-making, but also do the washing for 
the house. 

Another variety of the same work, under Roman Catholic auspices, is 
that done in the House of the Holy Family, an Association for Befriend- 
ing Children and Young girls, supported by charity and by the labor of 
inmates. It is under the control of a lady directress, a board of man- 
agers, and an advisory committee. 

The Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls, New York, 
was commenced in 1860 by a number of benevolent ladies, whose plan 
at first was simply to open a school where, once a week, religious and 
industrial instruction might be given to neglected and vicious young 
girls, and whatever aid and encouragement seemed necessary extended. 
The first day of school showed that the work to be done was deeper 
and broader than they had supposed. " There were children of 10 years 
alread}^ confirmed drunkards and girls of 14 fallen to the lowest depth 
of vice and depravity." It was immediately decided that the school 
must be kept open for two days in the week, and before many months 
had passed it became evident that this work would not rest here. Won 
by the care and affection shown them, the children would tell their for- 
lorn story of want, and misery, and sin ; and older girls, long ago lost, 
would come to the door of the school, ashamed to be seen among the 

children, and implore help for themselves. But they would not go to 
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institutions which they only knew as places of confinement od con- 
viction for crime. And so a home was openeit, a home in fact as well 
its in uatue, nliei'e those unfortunates, who desired it, couhl be reformed, 
instructed, and giveu a fair stait on an honest path in life. It had always 
been the punioae of the assouiatiou to give a large share of its attention 
and cai'6 to that class upon whom society most readily turus its back. 
Fmui the beginuiug it had eoutiued itself to deprarud and vagraut 
children, but the children were women in the knowledge of evil, and, 
wheu the girl of 11 was as fallen as the girl of 2U, it was unreasonable 
to draw the line at any age under that. Abont two-thirds of the in- 
mates nre over 16 years of age. They are retained six mouths, and 
longer, if necessary, and on leaving are provided with situations in 
Catholic ftiiuilics, or are returned to friends who have been recoiielled 
to them through the instrumentality of the institntion. Younger olios 
are adopted by Catholic families, while others regard the house as tlieir 
liomt-, aud consecrate their lives to Ood in reparation for the piist. lu 
1874, over 200 were provided with employmeut and homes in Catholic 
families. The work nf this institution is con^ned rigidly to the class 
for which it is intended — nnfortuuate girls, aud children of depraved 
parents. In every case the applicant comes of her own volition. A 
very encouraging degree of success in the work of reformation has been 
attained by the good women at the head of this work, and Ihey beliere 
this is largely owing to the fact that the girls come of their own free 
will, in all cases at their own request, and are free to go at auy time. 
Altliou^'li nnniberiug among its inmates women aud ehildreu of the most 
abandoned and lawless character, the testimony of this family is that 
the instances in which its system has proved unavailing are quite 
rare. 

Every child under 14 years of age receives secular and religious in- 
struction during the usual school-hours. Those over that age are taught 
to perform every kind of bonsehold-work, are instructed in a trade, aru 
prepared for the sacraments, and receive a training in the night-school. 



HOMES AND SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 



OALIFOENIA. 

aOOD TEMPLARS' HOME FOR ORPHANS, VALLEJO. 

Children between 2 and 12 years of age are received here, and are 
retained till after 14. The sources of revenue are: 20 per cent, of the 
Grand Lodge per-capita tax; State aid, under the law of California 
relating to orphan-asylums; donations of lodges and individuals, and 
revenue derived from the support of children whose surviving parent, 
guardian, or friends may pay a monthly stipend. These sources of rev- 
enue are stated to be amply suflBcient for the wants of the home, which, 
in 1874, sheltered 55 children — 39 boys and Hi girls. 

The report for 1874 states that all the laws of California in relation 
to granting State-aid to orphan-asylums emanated either from this 
Grand Lodge or from this board ; and the act of the legislature of last 
session, concerning the guardianship of orphaned and abandoned chil- 
dren, was passed at the suggestion of this board. Under the operation 
of the statutes now in force, the State contributes a large and satis- 
factory proportion of the costof maintaining the orphan-asylums of the 
State, and in such equitable proportion to each as the number of inmates 
entitled them to. With the existing laws tte board is now content, 
believing they have been enacted in accordance with the suggestions of 
experience; and their practical operation has justified their wisdom. 

The children here are instructed in the common-school-branches of 
education and an effort is being made to provide some industrial train- 
ing also. 

OONNBOTIOUT. 

HARTFORD ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This institution was organized in 1819, and has receiv^ed on an average 
60 children annually. It is well supported, and is doing a steady and 
creditable work. 

NEW HAVEN ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This institution had its origin some forty years ago in the efforts of 
about twenty-five benevolent ladies, who, atter discussing the needs and 
sufferings of the destitute children of the city, organized the New Haven 
Female Society for the Belief of Orphan and Destitute Children, out of 
which grew the New Haven Orphan-Asylum, incorporated in May, 
1833. 

991 
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Its officers are a board of feiuale mauagers, coiiststing of a prtMaidetit, 
obief luauager, treasurer, conespoiidiug secretary, lecordiug seci^etary, 
providiir, au<l forty managers. These control the appropriatiou of the 
income of tbe asylum aud have the general inanagemeut of tbo iutenia] 
and domestic coiicerns of the itiatitutioD. The constitution provides 
that the board of managers shall be chosen from the different Protes- 
tant evangelical religious denouiiaatiuus of the city. 

Besidus these, tiiue gentlemen am elected annually by tbe society as 
a board of trustees, whose duty it is to take charge of the property 
of the corporation, both personiil aud real. They ate 6C-oj^W« connsei- 
ors of the board of m;inagers, aud act as advisers to them ia ull cases 
of necessity. 

Many of the cbildreu received have friends who pay a merely uoiuiuol 
earn weefcly, in order to retaiu the control of their children, hoping some 
time to be able to care for tbem. 

Cliildreu are not received before they are 2 years old or after they 
have completed their tenth year, aud tbey are rarely kept in the iisylnm 
after they are 14 yeurs of iige. Then they are iduced iu some family 
where they cau be taught some trade or emijloyuient and also attend 
BChool during a portion of the year. Tbe by-laws contain tbe following 
provisions on the subject: 

Persons taking cbildreu into their families must be married or keep- 
ing house, regular Htteudauts of a Protestant place of worship, and be 
recommended by their pastor or other respectable persons. 

No diilil shiill be indentured to perform labor nader 13 years of 
age; the term of service shall be discretionary nitb tbe board of maa- 
agers. 

Employes will be nllov;ed two mouths' trial, at the expiration of which 
time, if either party is dissatished, tbe child may be returned to the 
asylum. 

Great vare must be taken by the board to secure to the children a 
comfortable home, kind treatment, and a thorough industrial, moral, 
and religious edncatioD. 

The grounds are very beautifully laid out aud the building large aud 
convenient. The deep front yard is covered with a soft and rich turf 
aud shaded by a number of large and elegant evergreens, while iu the 
rear of tbe bouse are the ample play -grounds and a neatly -kept kitcben- 
gardeu. Entering the building, one hnds on the ground-floor tbe par- 
lors and sitting-room of tbe family, the large dining-room for tbe chil- 
dren, the capacious kitchen, wash-room, pantries, &c., and tbe sewing- 
room, where several sewing-machines are kept in constant operation, 
making aud mending the children's clotbtug. On the next story ara 
the apartments of the matron and teachers, the boys' and girls' rooms, 
nursery, bath-rooms, &c. Above these are the sleeping-rooms and hos- 
pital. Each sleeping-room contains fifteen or twenty little iron bed- 
steads, aud tbe care of the beds is delegated to one or two of tbe larger 
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boys or girls, and throughout the whole house those who are able to 
work are initiated into all the mysteries of housekeeping. 

In the basement, besides the hot-air- and steam -furnaces which heat 
the building, are two large, separate play-rooms for the boys and girls. 
Here each child has a little closet or box in which he keeps his own 
I)]ayfhings, and they are made the means of teaching the children neat- 
ness and the difference between "mine" and "thine.'' 

The present number of children in the asylum is not far from 110, 
and the total number who have found a home in it since its organization 
is considerably over 1,000. Of these, 335 were boarders, i, <?., whose 
friends paid something for their board ; 52 were orphans ; the fathers of 
20G were dead and 97 had lost their mothers by death ; 116 were the 
children of soldiers, and 42 were taken from the almshouse ; 70 were 
deserted by their fathers, 18 by their mothers, and 3 by both parents ; 
49 bad intemperate fathers and of 25 the mothers were intemperate, 
while 17 were the children of two intemperate parents. Divor^'es of 
parents sent 14 to the asylum, the fathers of 4 were in prison and the 
mothers of 6. The mothers of .8 children were in the hospital and the 
parents of 19 were both sick, while 12 were the children of insane 
parents; 118 were of foreign parentage, 63 of American parentage, and 
8 were colored. 

Th(^ above statistics are by no means full and complete, as in many 
cases the records are deficient, but are correct as far as they go. Tlie 
accounts of th^ asylum have been very carefully kept, and there is ground 
for felicitating the ladies on the fact that an institution managed entirely 
by tliem has not lost a single cent by carelessness in keeping the accounts 
in the forty years of its history. The records sbow that when the asy- 
lum was first founded the average cost of maintaining each child was 
$1 per week; in 1847, it was 75 cents; in 1848, 77 cents; and in 1870, 
64 cents. 

The discipline of the asylum is of the most careful sort, and every 
endeavor is made to mitigate in the cases of these desolate children 
the absence of a mother's care and father's watchfulness. The school 
connected with it is in excellent condition and reflects great credit on 
its teachers. It has also a valuable children's library of several hun- 
dred volumes, which has been replenished for some time past by an an- 
nual donation of fifty dollars. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

NATIONAL. SOLDIERS' AND SAILOES' ORPHANS' HOME, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

This institution, sustained in a considerable measure by appropriations 

from the General Government, is at 1732 G street, Washington, D. 0., 

near the War and Navy Departments. It had in 1874, under its charge, 

4 male and 19 female orphans, making 43 in all, well housed and well 

cared for as respects every material comfort. The elder children are 
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PEOTESTABT OEPHAN-ABTLUM, OHIOAGO. 

Duriug its early years the reports were Dot published very regularly, 
and more recently some have been destrojed by lire. 

The orphan-asylum was rendered necessary by the fearful ravages of 
the Asiatie cholera, which visited this city in 1849, it proving fatal to 
many iuituigrants, thereby leaving their children orphans and destitute. 

On the 3d of Angast, 1849, (a day appointed by the President as a 
day of filleting and prayer, iu view of the Hpreadiug epidemic,) a meeting 
Wiis hold for the purpose of affording them a home. A contribution of 
over 4400 was raised and an adjourned meeting appointed for iJie fol- 
lowing Tuesday, when a constitution was adopted and a lH>ard of 
trustees chosen j the 13th of the same month, the board of directresses 
held their first meeting at the asylum, 13 children having been 
admitted. Up to the present time, 1,894 children have been eai-ud for 
at the asylum. 

In 1851 the board of trustees {seeing the necessity oT a permauent 
location) purchased two acres of laud from the trustees of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, at the first canal-laud-Bale, for $800, to be paid in annual 
payments of $200 each. The amount necessary was raised by the ladies 
from the proceeds of fairs, and the building now occupied was erect«d 
in 1853. 

In 1870 the location had become so desirable for residences that the 
trustees built four brick houses, facing on Michigan avenue, two each 
side of the asylum, which were immediately rented for five years, at 
$1,000 each. In 1873 four more were built on Wabash avenue, which rent 
for $1,600 each— $30,000 being still owed for the last set. The rents from 
the first-named booses are applied towards paying the debt, together 
with half the rent from the WabasU-aveuue houses, the remaining 
$3,000 being paid for interest on the money borrowed to build the 
houses. It is hoped that when the debt is all paid the asylum will be 
nearly self- sustaining. At present it is supported by donations. 

The treasury is nearly empty, the panic of last fall causing a marked 
decrease in the subscriptions, as well as a corresponding increase in the 
number of children received. 

Many of the inmates have one parent, who for various reasons can- 
not care for children in a home of their own, yet can contribute to their 
support in the asylum by paying a small amouut lor board. Frequently 
394 
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thes§ are as evideutly cases for the exercise of the charities of the iusti- 
tutiou as the orphans themselves. 

Many vagrant and homeless children ha^ been surrendered to the 
asylum by the mayor who otherwise would have been sent to penal 
institutions. 

All the children of a suitable age attend school, and one afternoon 
in each week the girls are instructed in sewing. Much of the light work 
of the house is done by the larger girls. 

CHIC AGO NURSERY AND HALF- ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The object of this charity is the care and maintenance of the children 
of poor women, for the purpose of enabling them to find employment; 
also, the care and maintenance of such children as are deprived by death, 
or other cause, of either parent. 

It was originally established as a nursery, where young children could 
be cared for during the hours of work, the parents bringing them in the 
morning and claiming them at night, paying five cents a day for their 
care. 

The circumstances of many of the women made it a kindness to supply 
lodgings for their children, as well as care through the day, and there- 
fore the plan of the institution was somewhat modified and enlarged to 
suit the need. 

Several changes were made, until, in the spring of 1870, a lot was pur- 
chased, and on it was erected a building, com modions, airy, and suitably 
equipped for carrying out its charitable object, and it is doing among 
the better class of poor an amount of good that cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

At the time of the great fire the work was within a few weeks of its 
completion, and in the distress of that fearful time those interested in 
it Avere only too glad of its shelter for themselves and families; thus, 
for a time, many other children, and even adults, had to be received. 
And in a building without doors, only partially glazed, and entirely 
without heating-apparatus, the discomforts and suffering endured can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

Having struggled through diflBculties that can scarcely be appreciated, 
during a season of exceptionable hardship, the institution is at last in 
admirable working order. 

Special attention is given to vocal music, which is considered one of 
the most desirable aids to the discipline and happiness of the children. 

In connection with the institution there is a day-school, with an aver- 
age attendance of 86, and the children are making good proficiency in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. A Sunday-school is also well kept 
up, owing to the kindness and energy of its superintendent, who labors 

faithfully for its success. 
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MAKTLAND. 

THE HBBBKW ORPHAN-ASYLUM OF BAL'nM:OUE 

Was organized in 1872, under the auspices of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, funrfa for tbe purpose liaviiig l»een contributed by the Israelitefl 
of Baltimore. 

Tbe cliildreu attend the public ecbool in the near neigbborbootl, where 
tbey receivfi instruction in the English branches. 

They also receive several hours' instruction daily in tbe Oenuaii and 
Hebrew languages at the aaylnin, besides being re(|uired to tievote a 
reaisonable time to the daily preparation of their public school -studies. 

They have the Sabbath and Sunday afternoons entirely (it their own 
disposal. 

Their studies are as follows: 

(1) Beading and translating the Hebrew Prayer-Book, committing to 
memory the morning and evening-prayers and the benedictions employed 
on the various occasions of life and the seasons of the year. 

(2) Ileligious instruction has until now been given more as occasion 
reqnii-ed, than Bj'stematically, because of the absence generally of reli- 
gious ideas. The orgin and significance of tbe holidays and festivals 
and tbe attributes of God have been fully explained and taught, and 
the Ten Commandments have been expounded and the children required 
to commit them to memory. 

(3) Biblical history. 

(i) German reading, writing, orthography, and grammar. 

(5) English — all studies usual in tbe public schools. 

(6) Vocal music. 

»BW BAMPSHIBE. 

THE NEW HAMPSHlfiE ORPHANS' HOME AND SCHOOL OF INSUSTBT 

Is located upon the celebrated Daniel Webster farm, in Franklin, 
N. H. 

It waa duly inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies, October 19, 
1871. 

One hundred children have been received at the home since its open- 
ing. They are under excellent care and traiuiug in every particular, 
and are contented and happy. The real estate and personal pro|ierty, 
amounting to more than 4)12,000, is paid for, and the title is in the home. 
The income for the past year was $4,000 and the number of inmates 
thirty-one. 

NEW JERSEY. 

MEWABK ORPHAN-ASYLUM, NEWARK. 

Some twenty -seven years ago, a little friendless orpbau-girl fell from 
a fruit-tree and broke her leg- Already au unwelcome inmate in the 
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fatnil^^ with whom she had foand a shelter, this additional affliction 
rendered her an unbearable burden. She was about to be sent to the 
almsbouse, when a kind neighbor opened her home and heart and took 
the little sufferer in, and with a mother's tenderness nursed her back to 
health. 

This circumstance was known and discussed, and the necessit.v^ of 
establishing an orphan-asylum for the benefit of friendless orphan-chil- 
dren was pressed upon the minds of the people. Preliminary meetings 
were called, an association formed, a building hired, and the Newark 
Orphan Asylum, the first institution of the kind in the State, and it not 
a State-institution, was formally opened with appropriate religious serv- 
ices. 

A charter was obtained, and a board of trustees, comprising thirty 
ladies, chosen from the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Reformed, and Congregational churches of this city. Of those ladies, 
ten are still remaining in the board. 

The asylum opened with eight children 5 but, as its fame became noised 
abroad, its numbers increased, and in a few years they were compelled 
to look forward to an enlargement of their borders. 

Appeals were made, to which the people of Newark responded, and a 
lot was purchased for $7,000, and a building commenced in September, 
1856, and in September, 1857, the house was completed without a dollar 
of indebtedness, the expense of the house and grounds being $32,000. 

The original design of the building is incomplete. It was intended to 
be finished with corresponding wings, but the funds not being sufficient, 
and one wing only being needed for the convenience of the family, the 
trustees concluded to defer the erection of the other wing until the 
treasury should be replenished for that purpose. In 1865 a legacy was 
left for this express design, with the condition that it should be used 
witliin ten years, and it is now hoped that the accumulated interest, 
witli the principal, will enable the trustees to complete the remaining 
wing without appealing to the generosity of its friends. 

They are endeavoring to establish a permanent fund, to be so invested 
that it will help them to meet their annual expenses and to provide for 
unseen exigences, for which their present subscriptions are inadequate. 

They have now $5,000 or more, but, as the institution has from the 
beginning until the present had to depend on the contributions and 
donations of its friends to meet its daily wants, it is necessary sometimes 
to draw upon this small fund to meet deficiencies. 

The success of this institution stimulated others, and auxiliaries 
sprang up in Orange, Paterson, Bloomfield, Morristown, Belleville, 
Plainfield, and New Brunswick. These all worked cordially and heart- 
ily with the parent-institution for several years, when Paterson and 
Orange, having so large a number of children to provide for, withdrew 
and formed associations of their own, and are both prosecuting their 
work with vigor^ and success. 
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It has alvajR been tbe aim to earrouDcl tbe little onea with Hocb hont 
inflneDc^s »8 aball supply, as far as possible, tlii^ natoral cbUd-loDgiag 
for ' Kympatby and love, wliile inaintaiuing a firm yet gentle diaciptiH^ 
aod to make audi provision for tbeir physical, intetlectnal, nod npinrad 
natures itiat if rigbtly improved tlit>y may go out into tbe world pi» 
parM to take their places as good citizens ready for work in the MastiA 
eervice. 

8triet attention has always been puid to their physical neoessitieft- 
per80[ial cleanliness, fresh air, plain, wholesome food, and mannal no- 
cise being deemed essential to tbeir highest well-being. 

NEW YORK. 

DAVEKPOBT OBPHAHAOB, BATH. 

The Davenport Institution for Orphan-Girls was founded by la 
Uavenport in 1803, and located in Datb, Steuben Ooauty, N. Y, 1: 
bas an endowment of about twenty thousand dollars per annniiL 
Steubon and Allegany Counties have tbe first preference, and the Stau 
at large after. No child is admitted or retained if not soand in body 
and mind, as tbe object of the institution is educational rather Una 
eleemosynary, 

BUFFAIXJ OEPHAN-ASYLtJM, BtTPPALO. 

A statement kindly furoished by this asylnm gives the follovring 
facts: 

'■With our family of seventy children, we employ a seamstress, two 
nurses, chambermaid, cook, dining-room -girl, and laundress. 

" In the nursery are lifteen little ones under 4 years. Bock itig- horses, 
balls, and swings are provided for their nmuseuiefit. The nurses sew 
and mend for their charges. 

"Our head nurse ia a motherly woman of 30. Three of her children 
are inmates. 

"The nnrse-girl is a nice German of 16, patient, affectionate, and 
willing to amnse and divert them, with arms strong to carry them U 
needful. , 

"Oiir military depurtmeut boasts a dag, a drum, and Ihiity gaos. 
These are only occasionally used, however, on festive or national holi- 
days. Then their march is confined to our own grounds. In the 
dormitories are strips of rag-carpet between the rows of beds, made by 
the children. The upper ball is also furnished in like manner. Swings, 
pole.s, and balls are provided lor them. 

''School is dismissed a: 3 o'clock. After half an hour's play, they 
are culled into sewing-scbool. Here they are taught sewing, knitting, 
aud worsted work. 

"Uivinc worship is held half an hoar before retiring. Here the 
Sanday-school-lesson is repeated, with singing of two or three hymns, 
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aud verses of Scripture recited from memory. A Psalm is read, aDd 
repeated by them, and thoughts expressed by any one. So far as 
possible, we aim to make this the most interesting hour of the day, a 
gleauiug-up from heart and mind. 

" If one child has left the asylum during that day, it is referred to, 
and the children reminded that all will eventually go out to new homes ; 
that this is but a temporary one 5 and that real excellence of character 
will be indispensably needful for recommendation to those who may 
seek here for a poor boy or girl to share their comforts and blessings. 

" Thirty-two have been put out to good homes during the past year.'' 

THOMAS ASYLUM FOE ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE INDIAN CHILDREN, 

COLLINS, ERIE COUNTY. 

This institution is supported by appropriation from the State of New 
York, the Indian Bureau, and charitable donations. In addition to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing, some industries are taught. 
It has usually from 80 to 100 inmates. 

A gilt was received last year from certain benevolent members of the 
Society of Friends residing in Philadelphia, designed to furnish the 
children with a fund of instructive amusement. It consists of scientific 
toys, as magnets, microscope, spy-glass, stereoscope, &c., a working- 
model for a steamboat, instructive pictures, amusing and interesting 
books, and a check for $25, to provide table and chairs for fitting up a 
room for evening-exercises, so as to render the donation available. 

The reception of this gift marked an era in the progress of the chil- 
dren, aud supplied a deficiency long felt, if not distinctly recognized, in 
the means and appliances for promoting mental, moral, social, and 
physical improvement. 

Practically, the v^ue of all the other resources of the institution has 
been greatly increased by it. 

THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT AND ORPHAN-ASYLUM SOCIETY, NEW 

YORK. 

The asylum sustained by this society contained, in 1874, 104 chil- 
dren — 141 boys and 56 girls — the largest number iBver sheltered by the 
institution. Of these, li3 were n.atives of New York City and State, 
32 were from other parts of the United States, and 52 from foreign 
countries. The children, when between 5 and 13 years of age, attend 
the public schools, and, in addition, receive home-instruction. Indus- 
trial education receives special attention here after the pupil has 
attained the age of 14 years, when he is taught a trade, and when able 
to earn his living is sent out, receiving $200, besides his savings, w^hich 
he has been encouraged to put by during apprenticeship. 

A large amount of relief, in the shape of food, clothing, and cash, isr. 
dispensed among the Jewish poor. The ladies' sewing society, attached 
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to tbe asylum, has for years steadily increased in niiinbcrs and oseftil- 
iiess, complctiug, on an average, over a tliousaiid ^^ariiieuts each year. 
This society baa beeu in existence over fifty years. It is proiKksed to ex- 
tend tUe idea of the industrial schools so as to benefit others thaa tJie 
graduates of the orphan -asylum, to furnish sewiug-niaehiiies to dress- 
laakers, tailors, &c., to procure work for the industrious, and practically 
to impress the principle of helping those who would help tbemselves. 
Again, a more systematiu co-operation with Jewish and other iustita* 
tioDs is to be maintained, so that the sicli, the intirm, and the Aged, may 
be permanently relieved by the proper society, aud not coustitQt© a 
burden on the funds designed for other classes. 

ORl'HAN-ASVLUJI SOCIETY IN TDK CITY OP KKW YOltK. 

This society has made its sixty-seventh annual report. Their motto 
Is, "Work while it ia day, for the night cometh, wherein no man caa 
work." 

Many qnestions have arisen, and are still being discussed, with 
refipect to the future of this institution. 

Living in this progressive age, they cannot adhere too strictly to time- 
honored customs, nor consider the laws bequeathed to them as analter- 
able. Seeking to enlarge their field of usefulness, it was found neces- 
sary to form plans and fhune resolutions which, while retaining all the 
rales and by-laws that can be wisely kept, mast receive additions and 
improvements to provide for the comfort and accommodation of all 
those whom God graciously gives to their care. During the past year, 
this society has amended its charter, increased its number of trustees, 
and added two members to its advisory committee. 

The asylum is henceforth open, not only for orphans, but for the des- 
titute children of a sick or disabled father or for the children of a deso- 
late widow or forsaken wife. 

ST. JOSEPH'S ASYLUM, CITY OP NEW YORK. 

Object of the institution : To receive and educate, free of charge, poor 
Oatbolic orphans of the city of New York. 

Means of supporting the institution : Collections in churches, dona- 
tiona, rent from buildings, &c. 

Fund: The fund of the institution amounts to $16,000. 

OflBcers of the society: A president, vice-president, treasurer, and two 
secretaries. The members are either life-members or benevolent cou- 
tributors. 

THE SOCIETY FOB THE BELIEF OF HALF-OEPHAN AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDBEN OF THE CITY OF NEW YOUK 

Has made its thirty -seventh annual report, Tlie Rreat success of this 
charity may be attribated in a large measure to the persevering tabors 
of its founders and their snccessors. 
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Those who have been connected either with the board of trustees or 
the board of managers have rarely separated from it except by death. 
The president of the board of trustees was one of the incorporators 
of the asylum. The secretary of that board has been connected with 
it for twenty-four years ; others, for fifteen and sixteen years. ^Nearly 
half of the board of managers have been there for fifteen or twenty 
and twenty-two years 5 some still longer. Thus the work has been 
handed down by trustees and managers of former years, and thus would 
the present managers leave it to those who shall come after them. 

Those who have been engaged in it the longest, from time and exi)e- 
rience, recognize its great responsibility and the duty to aid and to pro- 
tect the poor and destitute, and are thoroughly convinced that this and 
all kindred institutions should be used only as instrumentalities. 

For parents whose daily occupations absolutely preclude the possi- 
bility of giving to their children the requisite care, but who gladly do 
all that they can for their support, such institutions are of the greatest 
importance, furnishing on the one hand a safe and happy shelter and 
relieving the keenest anxiety on the other. To such their doors should 
be always open. But much discrimination is necessary and the utmost 
care should be taken not to relieve either parents or relatives from a 
charge which indolence or any other temptation would induce them 
lightly to throw off. In the family and home are found the most whole- 
some, safe, and beneficent influences for the formation of character; and 
observation has shown that character thus formed and disciplined is, 
ordinarily, far superior to that which is molded within the walls and by 
the necessary routine of the best arranged institution, whether charita- 
ble or not. 

The managers frequently discover faults and defectsofcharacterin later 
years, in children who have been with them, which cause th€*m much solici- 
tude. They have reproached themselves with the thought that many of 
these faults might have been avoided or overcome by greater care and 
diligence in early training. More recently they have been led to 
believe that they are not the result of neglect in childhood, but proba- 
bly the effect of any system of education which must adapt itself 
to numbers, and not to individuals. They consider it, therefore, a duty 
to advise all parents applying for the admission of children, to con- 
sider well before they place them in an institution, and never, but 
from necessity, to relinquish the humblest dwelling to which the name 
of home may be applied. Not that any homes are faultless, but because 
He who " setteth the solitary in families," has there ordained a special 
blessing upon family influence. 

In this institution the management of the school-room, the sewing- 
room, and the domestic department — the most important and diflBcult 
of all, which must include and supervise the whole, guarding all from 
infringement and giving to each its full importance — has been unvary- 
ingly faithful and efficient. 
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ORPnAKS' HOME AND ASTLUM, NEW YOKK. 

This is a well-establislied and prominent charity of tlie Protestant- 
Episcopal Church of the city of New York. Twenty-one yeiirs of slow 
and quiet growth have brought it to its present maturity, and tlie IJttle 
seed phinted long ago by loving hands has now become a great tree, under 
whose branches many hundreds have found shelter and rest. It is 
Huppurted by subucriptioDs, donations, and meiuberBhips. Its aflairs 
are under the direction of a board of trustees and managers composed 
of ladies, representatives ftom almost every church in the city, with an 
advisory committee of gentlemen, of which the bishop of the diocese is 
the chairman. 

The special work of this institution is the care nnd maintenance of 
orphans and balfoiphans. The hirger proportion of its inmates are of 
the latter class, A most imeresting portion of the Orphans' Home is 
the large and pleasant nursery, with its twenty or more little ones, 
whose rosy cheeks and beaming eyes tell of health and happiness. 

The age at which children are usually admitted is between 3 and 
8 years. At the age of 12 or 14 years they are placed in situations or 
returned to their friends, if they desire to take them. 

It is the custom of the maaagcis to make up the garments worn by 
the children, even to the quilting of the quilts that cover their beds. 
This year C4C gurmeiitB have been made, 3G stockings knitted, and IS 
quilts quilted. Aroom in tiio instiintion is fittod up and used expressly 
for the purpose. Tho ladies have stated days for their meeting. 

COLOBED OBPHAN-ASTLUBI, KEW YORK. 

The managers in their thirty -seventh annual report review their work 
with eminent satisfaction. Nearly two thousand childreti have been 
admitted since the opening of the institution. The greater number the 
past year were under 8 yeara of age. One faithful nurse, noted for 
her judicious discipline and unwearied patience, has presided over the 
nnrsery for twenty years. 

It is a rare sight, this infant-room. Pictures brighten the walls, toys, 
innocent of form or fashion, strew the door, while groups of laughing 
little ones are scattered in promiscuous confusion everywhere. Here 
are faces lustrous in their ebony blackness and skins fair as our owu 
Sasou race, yet the stain of a once enslaved people is upon them, aud 
they are rigidly excluded from all while institutious. 

The school is in charge of a corps of six teachers, and shows, a fair 
progress, mauy of the pupils fully appreciating the labor bestowed 
upon them. 

This institution is admirably conducted, the building is well aud 
carefully ventilated and cleanliness and order arc strikingly manifeat 
ill every department of the household. 
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EOCHESTER OEPHAN-ASYLTJM. 

This institution was organized in 1837, and during that year received 
fifty eight children. 

For thirty years no children were received under 2 years of age, 
but the demand seemed imperative, and in 1867 their doors were opened 
to ipfantsof the tenderest age, and in five years seventy-one babes 
were admitted. The average number for the last ten years has been 
seventy-six, and over seventeen hundred children have shared the fos- 
tering care of this institution since its foundation, 

TEOY OEPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This institution is located on Eighth street, city of Troy, county of 
Eensselaer, N. Y. 

In the summer of 1833 a few benevolent Christian ladies, who had 
long felt the necessity of some organization for the relief of destitute 
children in the city, met from time to time to talk over the subject and 
devise the best measures to be taken. They were eventually instru- 
mental in awakening a similar spirit in the hearts of foity wealthy 
and liberal-hearted gentlemen, who readily entered into proposed plans 
of action, and immediately formed themselves into an association for 
work, choosing a board of twenty -one of their number to act as trustees. 
At the same time the ladies formed a similar association, electing from 
their number twenty-one to act as a board of managers, auxiliary to 
the board of trustees, and more or less under their direction. 

Their first annual report was issued December 17, 1834. In April, 
1835, the board of trustees were made an incorporated body by an act 
of the legislature of the State. 

The asylum began its work with a little group of ten or twelve chil- 
dren from the city. From that time to the present more than a thou- 
sand children have been sheltered and cared for, for a longer or shorter 
time, by its protecting and loving, beneficence. Children are received 
between the ages of 3 and 10, and dismissed as early as the age 
of 12 years to their friends or permanent homes elsewhere, though 
many leave at an earlier age. 

Among the inmates, native parentage prevails — also half-orphanage. 
The school connected with the asylum is of an excellent character, 
being under the supervision of, and supported by, the board of education 
of the city. Children received are of both sexes, and all confined to the 
white race. The institution is not denominational, yet strictly Protest- 
ant. It is supported by appropriations and contributions. The value of 
the real and personal estate is estimated at about $75,000. No debts 
on real estate. 

In looking over the first annual report we find that all of that noble 
band of Christian workers have passed away (from the board of gen- 
tlemen) to their higher reward. And, with one or two exceptions, the 
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Bumo may be said of tbe first boaiil of lady managers. Of one of these 
vet feel at lil>erty to speak here, viz, the first secretary of the board 
of ladies. She is to-dtiy still a tuiiiiager, and one of tbe institutiou's 
bejirtiest workers, os she has ever been. 

Many of the sons and daughters of the original boards seem to have 
received the fallen mantles of their deeensed parents, and to-day are 
wearing them gracefully, as they are trying to follow in their footsteps, 
doing like noble deeds of Christian charity. 

ST. VINCENT'S FEMALE ORPHAN-ASTLUM, TBOT. 

This institatioQ was organized in 1S4S, and was withont any funds 
whatever. 

it commenced with n free dayschool, and the following year orphans 
irere received, a>id still continne to be received. 

It has been supported by the industry of the Sisters of Charity in 
charge, voluntary contributions of friends, fairs, and city-, county-, and 
State-appropriations. 

Orphans are received from 3 to 12 years of age, and are placed with 
gooil families at any age required. 

They are tanght orthography, reading, writing, ariihmetic, grammar, 
geography, history, munic, drawing, dicss making, plain sewing, general 
housework, and domestic economy. 

OHIO. 

GEEMAN PBOTESTANT OEPHAN-ASYLUM, CINCINNATI. 

Object of the institution : To receive and educate, fiee of charge, poor 
orphans of Hamilton County, Ohio, and the neighboring cities of New- 
port and Covington, in Kentucky ; to receive and educate children who 
have lost one of their parents, if the father was a member of the society 
and if the circumstances of the family imperatively demand it; to re- 
ceive and educate wealthy orpharfs, if their pro|)erty is by their 
guardians transmitted to the treasurer of the society as a loan, to be 
used for the expenses of their education. 

Means of supporting the institution : Annual contributions of members, 
donations, endowments, and the annual sums paid by wealthy orphans 
for board and tuition. 

Fuud: All donations and bequests are turned over to the general 
fund ; only the interest of this fund is used, and the capital is never to 
be touched. 

Provision for children who have left the institution : On leaving the 
institution, children may be bound out as apprentices to some trade or 
business, but the officers of the institution shall always guard tbe rights 
of the children and take the place of the parents till the children are 
of age. 

Members: All Cermaa Protestants who are 21 years of age can be 
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members of the society by paying an annaal contribution of at least 
two dollars. A payment of fifty dollars entitles to a life-membership. 

Officers of the society : The officers of the society are a president, vice- 
president, treasurer, two secretaries, and fourteen trustees ; the five first 
mentioned for the term of one year, half of the trustees elected for one 
year, and half for two years. 

Candidates for any of these offices are submitted by a committee of 
the society. 

At the end of his term the president has to make a report. 

The institution is at least once a week visited by one of the trustees. 

Organization of the institution: The society appoints persons to take 
care of the institution, (superintendents,) who must live in the institu- 
tion and stand to the inmates in the relation of parents. 

The superintendent keeps a register of all the inmates, giving their 
name, age, place of birth, time of admission, &c. It is the duty of the 
superintendent to keep the house at all times in good order and to 
superintend the whole household. 

Instruction : The course of instruction embraces all the subjects 
taught in the public schools, special attention being given to instruction 
in German. Ileligious instruction is given in accordance with Protest- 
ant principles. 

CINCINNATI ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This noble charity, which has for more than forty years been quietly 
and unostentatiously doing its work, can show its magnitude by its 
results. 

Over sixteen thousand orphan and destitute children have found 
beneath its hospitable roof a home and been made to feel that, however 
unfortunate, they were not sentenced to a state of pauperism ; that 
they still had their chances for future usefulness and respectability, and 
every encouragement to form habits of hopefulness and self-respect. 

No other institution is so thoroughly identified, socially, with Cincin- 
nati. A notice of its contributors would give its social history. Its 
large endowments, annual subscriptions, and generous contributions 
show that the intention of its supporters is to make the children under 
their care comfortable. While care is taken to make the administration 
economical, every economy is subordinate to the comfort and happiness 
of the ori)hans. It is resolved that these waifs, before they are sent 
adrift again on the stream of life, shall have the advantage of a happy 
childhood. 

CLEVELAND ORPHAN-ASYLUM, CLEVELAND. 

This institution began its work six or seven years before its incorpo- 
ration in 1853. 

Its beginnings were small, but its faithful founders persevered in 
their efforts, struggled against difficulties, solicited contributions from 
door to door, doing their work with much anxious care, with resources 
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BO limited as to be inadequate to the wiiiits of tbft day, until n charter 
wii8 obtained from tlie State. A subscription was then started by 
friends of the enterprise, who by their vigorous eBbrts secnretl $IO,t)00 
as A peimanent fund. An acre of land was then donated by Kev. E. X. 
Sawtelle, on the corner of Hinsman street and Wilson avenue. A build- 
ing was commenced, and a xiortion completed and put into immediate use. 

ElTorta were again made to raise funds by subucription, coutribuUon, 
and otherwise, and the whole whs completed in lti,')9. 

The progress of the war diverted pnblie attention and public charity 
towards the more engrossing claims of the Siildiers' Aid Society of 
Northern Ohio. 

In this emergency, with all means of supply cut off, in December, 
18C3, came the unexpected und noble bequest of Capt. Levi Sawtelle, a 
geutlouian who, in the course of a long residence in Cleveland, bad by 
frugality and industry amassed a competence, and who, remember^ 
ing his own orphan-boyhood, beqaeatbed his whole projicrty for the 
benetit of the orphan. 

The bequest thus made, added to several other smaller girta and 
beqneijts, constitutes the jtermanent fund, and under Ihe jndieiona care 
of the trustees is held aa a sacred trust, the income only being available 
for the working expenses of the asylum, which has always beeu 
expended by the managers with the most watchful economy. 

THF. .lE'mSH OliPnAN-ASYLUa OF OLEVEI.APTD 

Is indebted for its foundation and support to the various organizatioDs 
■of the Israelites in the West and South. Although it confines its char- 
ities exclusively to Jewish children, it stands high among the benevo- 
lent institutions of our country. 

Its system of training and education is of a high order, and special 
attention is given to each child to direct its studies to that vocation 
which in its future life it is expected to follow. 

It receives from its patrons and friends a noble and generous support. 

Its appropriations, contributions, and donations are variable, but 
always exceed the expenditures. 

EBEMEZEB OEPHAN-IHSTITUB OF THE EVANGELIfiAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NORTH AMERICA, FLAT ROCK, SENECA COUNTY. 

This institution is located on afarm of one hundred and seventy acres, 
at a cost of §1.3,500. The building is 50J by 85 feet and two stories 
high, and was erected at an expense of $i;i,000. 

It is well managed in all its departments and is a success in its 
work. 

It is generously supported by subscription and endowment. The 
institution is valued at $55,688.46. The number of inmates during the 
past year was one hundred. They have a library of four hundred vol- 
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PROTESTANT ORPHAN-HOME OF THE CITY OF TOLEDO. 

This institution has been in successful operation nearly eight years, 
and reports 342 as the number of children admitted since its establish- 
ment. 

Additional buildings have been recently erected at the cost of 
$7,587.74. 

It is supported by life-memberships, annual memberships, and dona- 
tions. The average number of inmates for the past year has been 45 
per day, and the cost per year for each member would be, taking the 
expenses as a basis, $71.73, or the small sum of 19 cents and a fraction 

per day. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE ORPHANS' HOME AND ASYLTTM FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM OF 

THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

This institution was founded in 1859 and incorporated in 1863. It is 
located in Germantown, Pa., one of the pleasant suburbs of Philadelphia. 
The building is of stone, on a lot containing seven acres of land, and 
the estimated value of the whole real estate is $60,000. The house is 
warmed by furnaces and supplied with water throughout the building. 
It is substantially built and will accommodate 150 inmates. Children 
are received between the ages of 3 and 10 years, and sometimes younger. 
Three hundred and fifty-six have been admitted since its organization. 

The asylum is supported principally by private charity. It is a mer- 
itorious institution and needs the sustaining care of the liberal-minded 
philanthropist and Christian. 

On the same lot is an old frame mansion, which is occupied by twelve 
females in advanced life. The inmates are well cared for in this home 
and are supported and under the control of the same board of man- 
agers as the orphans' home. 

H03IE FOR FRIENDLESS CHILDREN OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 

LANCASTER. 

This home is a credit to its benevolent founders, the citizens of Lan- 
caster. It was organized in 1858 and incorporated by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania in 1860. 

The object for which it was established is to take care of and train 
the destitute and neglected children of the city and county. 

The lot on which the buildings are erected contains fifteen acres, the 
aggregate value being $41,042. 

The home-building is a substantial brick edifice, 55 feet front by 90 
feet deep, four stories high including the basement and mansardatdc. 

It is heated with hot-air furnaces, water and gas are conducted to 

every part of the building, and the entire arrangements of the building 

are very complete. 
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Since its organization 750 children have been admitted, over ODe-tbiid 
of the present nnmber l>eiDg soldiers' orphans. 

The State has appropriated $5,000, the county of '. star has con- 

tributed from its treasury 910,000. The children from the county alms- 
bouse are all cared for in this Institution, vrhiob is regarded as one of (he 
best in the State. 

OIBABD OOI.L£aB FOB OBPHAKS, PHILADELPHIA. 

This noble charity ia the result of the beneficence ami nisdom of one 
man, the late Stephen Girard,of Philadelphia, who Uy the terms of hia 
will bequeathed the sum of $2,000,000, together with siicL other ainounta 
from the interest on the residue of bis estate as mi^^ht bo necessary, to 
maintain and educate as many poor white male orphans as should be in 
need thereof, and could be accommodated on the block nf ground on which 
the buildings are located. It is intended that the beuolicianes of this 
charity shall be limited to very poor whit« male orphaiis, all cbildres 
who have Inst their fathers being considered orphans. The expressed 
design of the founder was to take those boys whose education must 
otherwise be neglected and train them in practical knowledge. They 
were to be taught facts and things, rather than woitl.s or signs. Thor- 
ough training in the common and higher English brHiicbes, and also in 
French and Spanish, is prescribed by the will. Tho addition of Latin 
and Greek is permitted, but not advised. Mr. Ointrd forbade secta- 
rian instruction to the boys, but desired " that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take the pains to instill intu tlio innids of 
the scholars the purest priuciples of morality, so that, ou tlieir entrance 
into active life, they may, from incliuation and habit, evince benevolence 
towanls their fellow-creatures and a love of truth, sobriety, and indus- 
try." lie desired also, especially, " that by every proper means a pure 
attachment to our republican institutions, and to the sacred rigbts of 
conscience, as guaranteed by onr happy Constitution, shall be formed 
and fostered in the minds of the scholars." Mr. Girard's plau contem- 
plated the ai)preutice3hip of the boys to some useful trade or calling, 
after they should have pursued to its close the pretcribed curriculum of 
studies, but various circumstaueeH have necessitated the modification of 
such plans to some extent. For instance, the change in the apprentice- 
ship system, which has taken place during the last quarter of a century, 
reudert'd it difficult to find people willing to receive boys as apprentices 
who were unacquainted with labor, and thus it was found advisable to 
introduce industries in the college. Further, it was found that some of 
the boys, while they seemed to lack the mental capacity and tjiste for 
the pursuit of the higher studies, succeeded well in their industrial pur- 
snits, and these were apprenticed as opportunity offered. 

Thus it may be stated, that the Girard College for Orphans, is a home 
where the pupils are taught and trained, as far as their capacities admit, 
for their duties and destiny in hfe. They receive such intellectual eda- 
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cation as they are mentally qualified to acquire and such instruction 
in practical handicraft as is best suited to their usefulness and of benefit 
to themselves, ft embraces the home, the college, and the workshop, 
in which these essential qualities, as well as cultivated capacities of 
njind, morals, and muscles, are developed and educated. 

The boys, after entering the college, are, for about two years, when 
out of school, under the care of five governesses, each one being in 
charge of a section of about 40 boys. An intelligent supervising gov- 
erness also assists in eradicating the evil habits of the boys and in giv- 
ing them religious instruction, moral training, and good manners. Five 
prefects, aided by an experienced supervising prefect, have charge of 
the larger boys when out of school, and do what they can to guide them 
aright, as well as to restrain them from wrong-doing. Twelve women 
and four men give the whole of their time to teaching, three women 
give part of their time to instruction in reading and elocution and in 
the French and Spanish languages, and two men teach vocal and in- 
strumental music. The band attached to the battalion of College 
Cadets is so efficient that their services are frequently sought for out- 
side, bat it is deemed unwise often to grant these requests. 

The drill of the College Cadets was found to be so beneficial to the 
health and manly bearing of the boys and to the discipline of the insti- 
tution that a preparatory course of calisthenics has been established. 

As soon as the question of opening streets through the college-grounds 
is settled, additional buildings will be erected and as large a number of 
orphans admitted as the permanent income of the estate will support, 
probably 500 additional to the 550 at present in the institution. There 
are now nearly 100 applicants awaiting admission, and some of them 
will be excluded by becoming 10 years old before their names are 
reached, as in every instance admission is strictly in accordance with 
the order of application. 

The founder of the institution, Stephen Girard, was born in Bordeaux, 
France, in 1750, and died in 1831, in the city of Philadelphia, where he 
had lived for more than fifty years. His last will and codicils, dated in 
1830-'31, besides other charities, left the $2,000,000 above mentioned 
for the erection of a college and the necessary out-buildings for the res- 
idence and accommodation of at least 300 white male orphan-scholars, 
besides providing for its extension, should that ever be necessary. The 
cornerstone of the college-building was laid on the 4th of July, 1833, 
and the main edifice and out-buildings were completed on the 13th of 
November, 1847, and on the 1st of January, 1848, it was opened with a 
class of 100 orphans. 

THE BUBD ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

This institution was founded by Mrs. Eliza H. Burd, and is located in 
Philadelphia. Upon her death, in 1860, she bequeathed funds amount- 
ing to $400,000 or more, $200,000 of which were expended for the pur- 
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cbase of gronnd andtbo erection of bnildings, leaving the balance to 
support tbe iastitatfoD. The amonot of this biilance becoming much 
larger than was aDtioipated, the building Ir to be enlarged so ae to ac- 
commodate onehuDdred children instead of fll'ty, which was the orii^ioal 
plan. 

The baildiug is oonstrocted of stone, warmed by stenin, Ii|;hted liy 
gas, add built with all the modem improvements for comfort, health, 
and recreation. It has a floe library and a chapel, in which eervicee 
are held every Sunday by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

The object of the institution is Che care and education of white female 
orphan-children of legitimate birth, who shall liiive been baptized in the 
Frotestant-Episcopal Ghorch, to he admitted between the iiges of 4 siid 
S years, and to remain until they are 18. As far as practicable, they are 
to be educated as teachers. 

THE JBWISn FOSTER HOUE SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

This charity was organized nineteen years ago by the ladies of the 
several Jewish congregations of Philadelphia, for the purpose of provid- 
ing a home for destitute and unprotected children of Jewish parentage, 
wherein orphans {>r rln^ cliildien of indigent Israelitea may be rescued 
from the t-vUn of i>;nnrau(:e and vice, provided for, and iostracled in 
moral and religious duties. 

Children are admitted from any part of the country, between 5 and 
18 years of age. Only those of the Jewish faith are received. All the 
children are taught the Hebrew language. 

WESTERN PROVIDENT SOCIETY ANB CCILDEEN'S HOME OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

This charity ia located in Philadelphia. It began its benevolent labors 
merely as a "soup-house," in the year 1850- Two years later a "home 
of industry" was added and in another two years it established a 
"home for destitute children," 

This institution ia incorporated, and has received appropriations from 
- the State legislature and also from the city of Philadelphia. Siity 
children were received during the past year. 

ST. JOSEPH'S FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

This institution is for the accommodation of children of Citholic par- 
ents. They are received at quite an early age, and when they are 13 
or 14 are placed in Catholic families. 

They have a fine brick building erected for the purpose, at a cost of 
$30,000. A pleasant yard is attached, which is used as a play-ground 
forthe children; theirnumber hasexceededseveuteenhundred. Every 
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apartment is clean and shows an air of comfort, while the children seem 
brig:ht and happy. 

The support of the institution is derived almost entirely from private 
charity. The city has, however, given $1,000, and the State legislature 
$5,000, towards its maintenance. 

THE orphans' home OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

This home was established in Pittsburg, Pa., and subsequently re- 
moved to Rochester, Beaver County, in the same State, where it was 
settled on a farm containing forty -eight acres. 

The family-system has been introduced, and the orphan-girls are di- 
vided into households, under the care of deaconesses, who devote them- 
selves to their care and education. The girls attend to all kinds of 
household-duties, under the direction and with the assistance of the 
sisters. No servants are employed in the institution, and when the 
girls are of age they acquire a suitable trade. 

The labor of the orphans and the products of the fields and gardens 
assist greatly in the support of the institution. 

The dwellings consist of four family-houses. The whole property 
cost $25,000. 

Several of the children are the orphans of soldiers, and, as in other 
similar institutions, are supported at the expense of the State. 

PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM OF PITTSBURG AND ALLEGHENY. 

This institution was incorporated in 1834. The building is four stories 
in height, with spacious halls and stairways, and with sufficient room to 
accommodate three hundred children. During the last ten years two 
hundred and fifty soldiers' orphans have been cared for and received 
their support from the State. 

This is a good institution and under excellent management. 

HOME FOB DESTITUTE COLORED CHILDREN. 

This home is located in West Philadelphia. It was organized and 
incorporated April 11, 1856. The lot contains about one acre, upon 
which stand the buildings, capable of accommodating about fifty inmates. 
Besides this property, the society owns other real estate, the whole 
being worth $20,000. 

The object of this institution is to afford a home for destitute colored 
children of Philadelphia and the neighboring counties until of a suita- 
ble age to be indentured. It is supported mainly by voluntary contri- 
butions. The contributors are mostly Friends. 

The home is under the care of a board of lady managers. It has also 
a board of trustees composed of sixteen gentlemen, among whom are 
some of the most benevolent citizens of Philadelphia. Since its founda- 
tion it has received 387 inmates. 
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THE HOME FOB FBIEKDLESS CHILDREN FOB T£ DROUGH OP 

WILKESBABBE AND COUNTY OF LU5 

This institution has been in existence aboat twelve years. Its fooDdere, 
aetaated by a spirit of beneficence, began their wqrk of charity and 
love in a very humble way, and relied upon donations from persons 
friendly to the object and annual contributions from members of the 
association. With fostering care it has grown into an institatiou of do 
inconsiderable importance, and, in addition to the munificent boonty of 
individuals, the State has, at different times, made appropriations fop 
the support of the soldiers' orphans placed under its care. It has a large 
brick building, in one of the best portions of the town, surroaoded by 
jQine residences. 

The home is well managed, every, department being jadicioosly 
conducted and liberally sustained by the generous citizens among whom 
it is located. An effort, which promises success, is being made to raise 
an '^endowment fund" by which the institution shall be sustained. 

ft 

CHILDBEN'S HOME FOB THE BOBOUGH AND COUNTY OP YORK. 

This home was incorporated in 1865 by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is located in the borough of York. 

The object of this institution is to afford a home for destitute and 
friendless children, and, when at a suitable age, to place them with 
respectable families to learn some useful trade or occupation. 

The funds for its support are procured by annual contributions from 
the members of the association and from the State-treasury. 

The greater number of the children are soldiers' orphans. 

THE orphans' FABM-SCHOOL OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 

CHUBCH. 

This school was established in Pittsburg and removed to Zelienople, 
in Butler County, where, on a property containing twenty-five acres of 
land, substantial buildings were erected, which, six years later, were 
nearly destroyed by fire. Soon after, the family-system was adopted, 
and a number of small brick buildings for families were erected, with a 
large central edifice and school-house, at the cost of $25,000. Additional 
land has been purchased, and the farm consists now of four hundred 
acres of wood and arable land. An appropriation from the State-treasury 
of $0,000 has been made for it. 

Only boys are received j they are retained until of sufficient age 
to learn a trade. They do all manner of work on the farm and in the 
gardens with their teachers, thus aiding to support themselves while 
they are acquiring habits of industry and attaining practical knowledge 
for the future duties of life. 
412 • 
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KHODB ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE children's FRIEND SOCIETY, PROVIDENCE. 

Its object is to rescue from evil and misery such children as are de- 
prived of the care of their natural protectors. During the thirty-eight 
years of its existence the institution has admitted 987, many of whom 
were indentured to the society and continue under its guardianship 
until tbey arrive at the age of 21 years. Unless in special cases, or 
where a child is to be brought up as an adopted child, they are not 
placed out under 12 years of age, and in no case without good refer- 
ences. No child under 2 years of age is received into the institution. 

SOUTH CAKOLINA. 

CHARLESTON ORPHAN-HOME, CHARLESTON. 

Established in the year 1792, this is one of the oldest institutions of 
the kind in this country. 

The administration is wise and successful. Much of the labor of the 
institution is done by the children without intertering with their school 
or studies. They are taught useful occupations here, in order that they 
may be fitted to take care of themselves when they go out from the 
care and protection of the home hereafter. 

TENNESSEE. 

THE NASHVILLE PROTESTANT ORPHAN -ASYLUM, NASHVILLE, 

Has been in successful operation for the last fifteen years; and the 
ardent desire of the board of managers to establish a home for the 
helpless child of want has been happily realized. The erection of a 
separate establishment for boys is now under consideration, and a lot 
of ground in Watkins's Grove has been donated for that purpose by the 
liberality of Mr. Watkins. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE ORPHAN-ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, 

A charity that has cared for nearly seven hundred homeless and forsaken 
children, reports : " The Lord has been our Shepherd ^ and the '* Keep- 
er of our flock," and humbly conscious are we that unless He had kept 
the home our labor would have been in vain. Is it not a reproof to our 
fears and an encouragement to our faith to remember that for twenty- 
Jive years a family of young children, varying in number from twenty to 
over sixty, with no endowment-fund, no industry of sufficient magni- 
tude to be profitable, but trusting only to the *' charity that never 
faileth," has been maintained without ever suffering a single icant or 
feeling one necessity? Surely may we exclaim, " I will trust in Thee and 

lear no evil, for Thou, God, art with me.^ 
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NEW YORK. 

THE UNION HOME AND SCHOOL. 

This institutioii for the edacation and mainteDance of the children of 
oiir volunteers, who may be left unprovided for, is located on the boule- 
vard between One hundred and fiftieth and One hundred and fifty-first 
streets, in the city of New York. It was organized in May, 1861. Its 
board of officers and managers is composed entirely of ladies, of which 
Mrs. U. S. Grant is the honorary president. Ladies also fill the work- 
ing committees. The advisory committee comprises twenty-five gen- 
tlemen, high in position in military and civil life. 

The home is supported by appropriations and contributions and has 
an income of $47,976.38. 

In its eleventh annual report it records the past year as being one 
of the most successful in its history. 

Since its organization, 3,373 children have been admitted. Of those 
now in the institution the fathers of 184 were soldiers, 17 were sailors, 
2 served in both Army and Navy. 

The school is divided into four classes, in which the common English 
branches are carefully and thoroughly taught. Much attention is 
given to instruction in vocal and instrumental music. They have an 
organized band of twenty brass instruments. The progress they 
have made is remarkable, and very satisfactory to the managers, and 
reflects great credit on their instructor. 

The value of the real estate and personal property of the Union Home 

and School is $215,000. 

OHIO. 

OHIO SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

The home is located on an elevated tract of one hundred acres of 
land, in the suburbs of the town of Xenia, Greene County. The land 
was donated by the citizens of the town and county. The original 
forest-trees have been suffered to remain, removing the undergrowth, 
thus converting it into a woods-pasture, a portion of which is under 
cultivation. 

The Shawuee, a permanent creek, runs near the buildings, from which 
they are, by means of a force-pump, supplied with water. 

The administrative building is a fine structure, very creditable to the 
architect and constructors. There are twenty cottages, designed to 
G E .415 
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accommodate thirty children each, giving a capacity for six huudifd 
children. The piazzas in frout of [be cottagvs add greall.v (u Ihcir 
beanty and to the comfoi-t of the cbddren. 

The chddreu are taught to be indnstnous aod that labor is lioimraiile. 
The boys assist in the farming and giirdeuiug, and whatever is iioiltil 
to be doue by them iu the bouse. The girls are taught to |M-riwrB 
domestic dnties as far a,s possible. They iiiuke many of their guriuenu, 
do all of their own mending, under the care and direction of ibev 
ooltage-njunagers, besides having the principal care of their cottago. 
These duties occupy all their leisure time except that needtfd for necaa- 
Bary recreation. They are in school nix hours a day. 

From the superiiiteudent's report for J873 we copy the followiiij;: 

"Oor schools are still under the 8ni»eriiitendeDce of Prof. ICilward 
Men-ick, who is, in all respects, thoroughly qualified for his work. Be 
is indefatigable in his lalwrs, and has the hearty co-o|H*i-:tiloii of car 
excellent corita of teachers. Onr schools will compare fnvonibly nilh 
the union-schools in our villages. 

''Our high school is io charge of Mt»s Liltbie Wharton, n gniduute o( 
the Delaware Pemale College, assisted by Miss Florence Nelson, who is 
a grailtiute of the Xetiia Female College. 

"Misa Phtitlw Ensign has charge of the granimar-scboo). She in a 
iiucceis»rul teacher, and has been with us ever since the home was e^itab- 
lished. 

" Mms Anna Jones, of Delaware ; Miss Frank Suinmers. of ^Mansfield ; 
Mis.^ Aiii.aSandi'rsiji., ut X.-iii:i; Miss Minnie Ilewilt. (.f i'Myiia ; Miss 
Carrie Wilson, of Urbana; Miss Mary Briney, of Woodstock; Miss 
Emma Welch and Aliss Ella Cretors, of Xenia, have charge of the other 
departments. They are all thoroughly qualified, and are deeply inter 
ested in tbeir work. 

"It is our object to give our children a good hnsinesseducation and 
to qualify some of them for teachers. O ur course of study ranges from 
the .ilpbabet to algebra and geometry, iuclnding history and physiology. 
We teach no language but English. Much attention is bestowed upon 
the moral culture of the children, and this can best be accomplished by 
the incnicatioo of the general principles of Christianity, o^o sectarian 
teaching is allowed. 

"Number of childreo in the home November 1, 1S72 402 

"Number admitted doring the last year 177 

"Total 579 

"We have religions services at the home every Sunday morning and 
iSunday School iu the afternoon. Tlie Christian people of Xenia, of the 
various denominations, still conduct our Sunday -school, and it is a sea- 
son of great interest to the children. The religious impressions made 
upon many of their hearts will, I trust, remain with them through life. 
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We feel under deep obligations to Mr. J. H. Cooper, the superintendent, • 
and the teachers, for their long-continued labor of love." 

Ohio, distinguished for her benevolent institutions and the ample pro- 
vision she has made for her unfortunate and dependent classes, has 
added to her reputation by her tender care of the orphans of her brave 

soldiers. i 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LINCOLN INSTITUTION. 

This noble charity is located in Philadelphia* It was organized in 
18GG, and incorporated the same year. The building is constructed of 
brick, four stories high, heated by hot-air furnaces, lighted with gas, 
and has all the conveniences for the use of hot and cold water. It has 
a parlor, a sitting-room, a reading-room and library, two matron's rooms, 
two dining-rooms, two school-rooms, a nursery, a sewing-room, ten dor- 
mitories completely furnished with single beds, twenty-two small lodg- 
ing-rooms for the largest boys, each one occupying a room by himself; 
also a bath-room, wash-room^ kitchen, laundry, and rooms for domes- 
tics. 

This institution receives only boys, and of those admitted the greater 
number have been soldiers' orphans. They are taken care of during 
the time they are engaged in acquiring a trade or learning some other 
occupation, and every boy who graduates at the institution leaves it 
for a position where he can support himself respectably. During the 
evening they are engaged in school, and while earning a part of their 
support by daily work they are acquiring at least the benefit of a com- 
mon-school-education. The repuUition of these boys in the community 
is such that, oftentimes, the demand for boys for respectable positions 
is greater than the supply. 

The Educational Home for Boys is a branch of this institution, where 
boys between the ages of 3 and 10 years are received, and remain until 
they are 12 years of age, when they are transferred to the Lincoln In- 
stitution for more advanced instruction and training. Their building 
will accommodate one hundred and fifty inmates and cost $47,000. 

In 1869 the legislature appropriated $10,000 to aid in the erection of 
the building, and it makes annual appropriations for the support of sol- 
diers' orphans. 

MANSFIELD SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

The school-room-work of this institution is a deviation from the usual 
prescribed courses of study. Its success thus far is satisfactory both 
to teacher and pupil. 

The school consists of five grades; these constitute separate and 
distinct departments and are under the immediate supervision and 
instruction of one teacher in each. About forty pupils are in each 
grade, in which three distinct departments of study are daily pursued, viz, 
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laiigaage, matbematic!:, aad science. It is believed tbat tlie elementsctf 
tbesc departments of stndy may bti taiigbt siiccessfally to tbe yoaiigest 
cbild in tbe school, and a selection fioia eaob is made of ancli branches 
as seem best to meet tbe wonts of the cbildren aud best calcalatcd to 
develop barmouiously the faculties of body, mind, and heart. Physi- 
ology, botany, and local geography in science; the elemeiita of geome- 
try and processes in arithmetic aud its tables in matbematics; the 
constant correction of iinproprieties in speech, and tbe no less constuat 
work of teaching how to tell what they know in good English, togetlier 
with the training of each nhild to write, so tbat all bis school -reqaests 
are in writing — this correlation of accordant branches of instructian 
is found not only highly usefnl, bnt practicable. Teaching, in the main, 
is given without books. The subject of study, when taken up, is first 
taken into the mind and heart of the teacher, wbo seldom fails to give to 
it a life and freshness that appetizes the class, thus creating a desire for 
more. After each class-recitation pupils are required to reproduce, in 
writing, the lesson before the class. It is readily seen that this process 
secures a closeratteutiouduringrecitation, greater accuracy in language, 
and clearness in thinking. It makes teachers more studious iu prepa- 
ration, for withont this daily exercise the teaching must be a failure. 
They must of ueceasity be far more accurate in statement and definition. 
Such is tbe plan adopted and the idea entertained in regard to the "new 
departure," which is under the direction of one of the most esperieuced 
teachers in the State. 

A new system of labor baa also been adopted. One hundred and fifty 
acres of land have been purchased, to he put under cultivation. Sever^ 
acres have been assigned to boys desiring it, where each displays his 
tact and ability in gardening "on his own book." It is proposed to al- 
low a few of the boys to take a portion of the land to work on shares, 
thus giving them an opportunity of doing business for themselves, while 
they can in a measure be guided and directed. 

The moral instruction receives daily and hourly attention. Stated 
times are given for daily devotional exercises, witli public services for 
Sijnday and Sunday-school instruction, and it is the constant aim so to 
blend these with the everyday concerns of life that, when the labors for 
tbe childreu are finished, their development may be symmetrical and io 
the right direction. 

Much credit is due tbe assistants for their efforts to assist the superia- 
tendent. Ithasimposed upon them laborstbatthe most of teachers know 
nothing of, labors out of school almost equaling those during the school- 
session, and they have shown much zeal and earnestness in endeavor- 
ing to carry out these new and heretofore untried plans and methods. 

M'ALESTEEVILLE SOLDIEBS' OKPnAN-BCHOOL. 

This school is conducted on plans similar to those of the other orpban- 
Bchools, and is making good progress in all its departments. Ad oppor- 
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tunity is given to the girls to become familiar with the various house- 
hold-duties, and they are taught to operate the sewing-machine, which 
they do very skillfully. The boys are taught shoe- and broom-making 
in addition to the work upon the farm. It has now two hundred and 
thirty-four names on its roll of sixteeners, and in each case, as far as is' 
known, where an honorable discharge has been given, the recipient is 
following some useful avocation, with bright prospects before him. 

CASSVILLE soldiers' ORPHAN-SCHOOL. 

This institution, supported by an appvoprtation from the State of 
$150 per annum for each child, is in most things a success. 

Its retired mountain-home, its ornamental grounds, arbors, tind groves 
are universally admired by visitors and travelers, while the reflex in- 
fluence upon the children is necessarily most happy. 

The sanitary condition of the children is most excellent. This is 
attributed in a large measure to the regularity and substantial character 
of the meals, the proper admixture of study, exercise, play, and rest in 
the daily routine, and to repeated lectures on the laws of life. 

The boys are taught farming and gardening, and are encouraged to 
exercise their taste for the beautiful as well as useful. 

The girls acquire great proficiency in housework and in sewing, both 
with the needle and the machine. 

In the school-room some of the graduates among the soldiers' orphans 
have been employed with very satisfactory results. 

The eighth grade of this school received from the State-superintend- 
ent, who examined the children, the high encomium of being the best 
eighth-grade of any orphan school in the State. 

Much credit is due the principal for the great interest he has taken to 
have the whole school introduced to a scientific knowledge of music. 
This was an extra expense of several hundred dollars and a free-will 
oflering of the principal. 

Anniversary and reunion. — A prominent landmark in the history of 
the school for the year was the "reunion" of the "sixteeners" at the 
anniversary on the 6th of November, at which time the school h^^d com- 
pleted its sixth year under the care of the present administratfon. 
Fifty -six of the one hundred and forty -four sixteeners who had then gone 
from these walls returned, no longer children, but well-behaved and 
intelligent young ladies and gentlemen. It was a grand social jubilee. 
Quite a number of visitors also graced the occasion, while the Broad 
Top brass band aided in attracting and entertaining a large crowd. 

Rev. J. G. Butler, D. D., chaplain of the House of Eepresentatives, 
Washington, D. C, the man who offered the first public prayer with, 
preached the first sermon to, and was the first chaplain appointed over, a 
regiment of Union soldiers during the war, and who was almost the 
OLly loyal clergyman in Washington at the outbreak of the rebellion, 
was present and preached an appropriate sermon to the young, leetured 
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on life at tlie natioDiil capital, and delivered an appropriitte aDoiver- 
sary- ad drees. Suitable addresses were also delivered by Depat.v Snper- 
intendeut HoQck and by Mrs. B.E. Butter, female inspector of our scli<x»1ji, 
and by several others present. The whole exercises could not fail lo 
have a beneficial and lasting effect apou all present, ami especially ' 
iijiun tlioae for whom they were more particularly intended. These «ii- 
tecners subsequently, through a committee, presented the principal ft 
snitable expression of their "love and gratitude,^ iu the ebape of a 
handsome gold watch and gaard, which will ever be regarded and cher- 
ished as a most pleasing memento. 
Tbi.s school has very recently been discontinued. 

MEROEB soldiers' ORPHAN-HOME. 

This school is situated about oue-half mile from the old town of Mer- 
cer, which, with the immediate neighborhood, furnishes all the supplies 
of food and clothing, thus making the school a physical advaotage to 
the community in which it is situated. 

There are aliout fifty acres of arable land connected with tbe school, 
in the cultivation of which the boys are taught gardening and farming. 

Every endeavor has been used to make this a home as well as a 
school for the orphan, and so great has been the success that not only is 
the evidence seen in the smiling and happy faces which greet tbe visitor, 
bat when they i-eaub tbe ape of 10, the limit of the time for their con- 
tinuance at the school, many of them are anxious to remain and con- 
tinue their studies, and arrangi'aieuts are being made to accommodate 
them. One marked feature of the graduates is a disposition, on leaving 
the school, to engage in some useful employment or pursuit, to better 
prepare themselves for life's duties. 

BEIDGEWATER SOLDIEES' OEPHAKS' SCHOOL. 

The fine building of this institution presents an imposing as well as 
attractive appearance, located as it is on tbe Delaware Eiver and sur- 
rounded with beautiful scenery. It is surrounded with about fourteen 
acres of ground, two-tbiids of which are under cultivation. The beau- 
tiful lawn in fi-oiit is ornamented with shade-trees; and there are abun- 
dant choice bearing gi'ape-vines, with a One arbor, for the use of the 
children. 

Every inceniive to intellectual advancement and every facility for 
physical development are afforded to make the boys and girls mature 
into noble men and true model women. 

The number of children on the roll has been reduced to 101, showing 
that the school is rapidly decreasing by discharges on age. 

The children have access to five daily papers and thirteen other i>ori- 
odicals, besides a well-selected library of three hundred volumes. 
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ST. PAUL'S ORPHAN-HOME, BUTLER. 

This home stands upou an eminence about half a mile from the town 
of Butler. 

The lot contains 30 acres of land and the house is two stories high. 

The institution is supported by the German Eeformed Church. 

A recent report gives the numbrr of children cared for as 49, of 
whom 39 were soldiers' orphans supported at the expense of the State. 

PHILLIPSBURG SOLDIERS' ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

In many things this institution might be taken as a model. The 
school foHows strictly the studies of the grades ordered by the State for 
its common schools, which is believed to be the best system that can 
be devised for the development, the storing, and the strengthening of the 
mind, and the best that the orphan-schools can adopt to prepare for 
their work any of the orphans that may desire to teach. 

By example and precept much has been accomplished for the religious 
training of the children. When i)unishment is inflicted, they are made 
to feel that God and the State require obedience to the right and good. A 
steady ettbrt has been made by them to acquire self-discipline, the im- 
portance of a good character and good principles being constantly 
before their minds; and their good deportment both in private and public 
is renmrked by all who see them. 

The health of those in the institution is remarkable. The attention 
given to the physical culture of the children has produced results the most 
favorable, a parallel to which could scarcely be found in any community. 
From the report of 1874 we copy the following : 

" We receive but very few children in perfect health, and yet have 
not discharged a single child during, the year that was not in perfect 
health and the highest physical vigor. The extraordinary physical vigor 
of our children is constantly spoken of by visitors and is exciting wonder 
when tbey are out on public occasions. 

*' The means of imparting this extraordinary physical vigor are very 
simple, and tried in over five hundred cases always with the same result, 
viz, absolute cleanliness of the body, pure and abundant air and lighf in 
the living-rooms, nine hours regular sleep so as to give thorough rest to 
the student-brain^ food suited to repair the wear and build up bone, mus- 
cle, tissue, nerve, and brain, and moderate and regular physical exercise. 

The boys' exercise is mostly out of doors, and the girls, mostly in 
doors, in the noble and womanly duties of housekeeping in all its 
branches. The results of the system can thus speak for themselves. 
We have not had a child in the hospital for twenty-seven months." 

In their industrial work both boys and girls receive systematic instruc- 
tion in the various duties of the house, and, for their years, are well 
skilled in all the departments of work required, particular attention 
being given to cooking, sewing, and gardening. 
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TITTTSVILLE SOLDIEBS^ ORPHAN-SCHOOL. 

The instraction afforded in this school has been of a snperior charae- 
ter from its very cominencement, as its recorded lists of experienced 
and well-qualified teachers for the whole time show. Rapid improye- 
ment has been made by the pupils, and quite a number liave advanced 
beyoud the grade taught in the orphan-schools, requiring extra instrac- 
tion at an additi<mid expense. Their attainments were quite as - high 
as are usually required of graduates in our best high schools. 

The buildings, although unfinished, are extensive in their plans and 
are believed to be nearly perfect in design. 

The citizens of the vicinity have contributed to aid in the erection of 
the buildings, and donated geuerously to supply an immediate necessity 
occasioned by a recent fire, which consumed the bakery, kitchen, pan- 
tries, and dining-room, with all their contents, including groceries and 
provisions. 

NOBTHEBN HOME FOB FRIENDLESS CHILDREN AND SOLDF&BS' OB- 

PHAN-INSTITUTE. 

This institution was incorporated in 1854, having been organized the 
year previous, the object being the care and education of all white chil- 
dren under 12 years of age who should be voluntarily surrendered 
by their fathers or guardians, and to apprentice them to useful trades, 
the boys until 21 and the girls until 18 years of age, or to return tbem 
to their pai*ents at the discretion of the managers. Another object 
was that commitments might be made to it by any judge of the sux)reme 
court of Pennsylvania, or of the district court and court of coramon 
pleas, or by the mayor of Philadelphia, of children needing special moral 
care. By a subsequent act, this power was extended to the presiding 
judges of the courts of common pleas in the other counties of the Com^ 
monwealth ; and, further, it was made the duty of the judges of the 
common-pleas- and district-courts of Philadelphia and of the recorder of 
the city to visit alternately the institution at least once in two weeks, 
to examine into all the commitments, and to discharge such children 
as have not been properly committed. 

The estimated value of real estate and personal i)roperty of the insti- 
tution is $126,000, mostly the result of private efforts and enterprise, 
only $5,000 having been appropriated by the State for the purpose. 
For several years annual appropriations to aid in carrying on the work 
were made by the legislature of the State. 

Children are received from all parts of the State, and are well in- 
structed in the branches of a good elementary education. 

The institution is conducted on the most liberal principles consistent 
with economy. 

Food, clothing, recreations, and amusements are abundantly provided, 
and perhaps no other institution is so profuse in its provisions of 
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a domestic and social character for its beneficiaries as the Northern 
Home for Friendless Children. 

At the breaking oat of the great rebellion, the Northern Home was 
the first institution in the United States to open its doors for the chil- 
dren of the brave men who had gone out in defense of the Union, even 
before any of the fathers had fallen in the struggle. Here these chil- 
dren were kept free of expense, with the understanding that if the 
fathers fell in battle their orphans would be permanently cared for; but, 
if they were so fortunate as to return, the children should be restored 
to them. 

After the war had assumed colossal proportions and many children 
had been reduced to orphanage, the Northern Home was the first to 
provide a home especially for them upon its own ground. 

This Home for the Orphans of the Army and Navy, now called 
The Soldiers' Orphans' Institute, the first in the country, was for- 
mally dedicated and opened in the summer of 1862, the dedicatory 
services being performed by the late lamented Rev. Dr. Hutter and 
Rev, Dr. Brainard. 

The buildings were both afterward much enlarged, and again rededi- 
cated to the good cause of caring for the orphans and friendless. A 
new and^elegant chapel is the latest improvement, and of recent erec- 
tion. 

The Northern Home has thus constantly been spreading itself in good 
works. 

The beautiful park, attached to the ''Home" and ^'Institute'' on the 
eastern side, serves as a play-ground for the large and happy family of 
children gathered here. 

The average number in all the buildings is usually nearly 400. An 
infirmary is owned across Brown street, and entirely separate from all 
the other buildings, but the children enjoy such excellent health that 
an infirmary for the sick is scarcely needed. 

During the twenty-one years of the existence of this institution, it 
has received, cared for, and indentured, or otherwise disposed of, nearly 
three thousand five hundred children. The average number of inmates 
during the year was 255. On May 1, 1874, the number of soldiers' or- 
phans in the institution was 240 and of friendless children 113. 

The Soldiers' and Sailors' Institute was the outgrowth of a sponta- 
neous and unrewarded charity towards these wards of the nation, exer- 
cised long and liberally in their behalf, before any systematic provision 
was intended by the State or any re-imbursement expected for their main- 
tenance and education. Not only orphans, but children impoverished 
by the absence of their fathers, were also received, fed, clothed, and 
educated, to be returned to their homes or adopted and permanently 
cared for as circumstances required. Several hundred of such children 
were thus maintained, for whose support no public recompense was 
ever received. 
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The locality and the resources of the Northern Home being better 
adapted to general service than any like institation of the State, it has 
been continuously recognized by the legislature by yearly granus to 
aid in its benevolent operations. These appropriations are, however, 
now discontinued. 

UNIONTOWN soldiers' ORPHAN-HOME. 

On account of the unusually large number of young papils in this 
school, but little show can be made of advanced scholarship. Four who 
left this year have entered the State Normal School. 

The boys during their detail hours work in the shoe-shop, stocking- 
£actory, broom-factory, caniug-department, and at gardening and 
farming. 

The close of the last 3'ear marked the commencement of the numeri- 
cal decline of the school, the number at that date being fifteen less than 
at the same time the previous year. The coming year will show a much 
greater decrease, showing that the work so happil^^ conceived, so mn- 
uificeutly carried forward, and already bringing forth such blessed re- 
sults, will soon be finished. 

CHESTER SPRINGS SOLDIERS' ORPHAN-SCHOOL AND LITERAKY INSTI- 
TUTE. * 

This is an institution founded by the State and supported by appro- 
priations made by the legislature. Only children of soldiers and sailors 
are received. 

The superintendent and assistants have been very very successful in 
the moral and religious training of those committed to their care. 

Much interest is felt in their Sunday-school and Friday-eveuiug pray- 
er-meeting, and all are expected to be present at the regular niorning- 
and evening devotions, and are most respectful and reverent during 
these exercises. 

The children have all taken the pledge of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors, and many of the older ones belong to a lodge of 
Good Tern piers. 

Much attention has been given to instruction in instrumental music 
A brass band of thirteen pieces, played by boys under IG years of age, 
has received the highest praise for excellent music. 

The library of 1,200 volumes, with daily and weekly secular, religious, 
and illustrated papers and magazines to the number of 50 or more, for 
the use of the children, is to them a great source of enjoyment. 

The system of two hours' labor adopted at the opening of the school 
has been continued, the boys assisting in the farm and garden, while 
the girls become quite proficient in the various household requirements. 

DAYTON soldiers' ORPHANS' SCHOOL. 

The buildings occupied by this school are situated on a slight eleva- 
tion adjoining the thriving village of Dayton, Armstrong County, and 
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commanding a good view of the surroanding country, which is perhaps 
unsurpassed in the beauty and healthfulness of its location. The farm 
contains thirty-three acres, twenty-three being cultivated, while the re- 
mainder, including a very beautiful grove of about five acres, is used 
for a phiy-ground. 

Over four hundred children have been received into this school. Their 
educational progress has been good, and the children of the orphan- 
schools are, on an average, further advanced than children of most other 
schools, 

HARFORD soldiers' ORPHANS' SCHOOL, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

In this school promotions from grade to grade are made quarterly by 
the principal, after a thorough examination of all the classes. Great 
credit is due to the teachers employed for their faithfulness and general 
efficiency. Much attention is given to the moral and religious education 
of the pupils. The sanitary condition is all that could be desired. The 
industrial department is said to be admirably conducted, none working 
in excess of two hours daily, and the duties of each pupil are varied by 
a weekly change of the details. 

SOLDIERS^ ORPHAN-SCHOOL AT ANDERSONBURG. 

This school was opened October 16, 1866, and from its commencement 
up to the present time, 174 pupils have been admitted, and 112 still re- 
main on the roll. The last report says : 

''Our aim has been thoroughness first, then progress. We believe 
we have accomplished much in both. We strive to procure the best 
teachers, tried and proved by long experience in the art and science of 
imparting instruction and governing youth. 

" Our teaching has been attended with great success, as ismanifestfrora 
the improvement of our children in mind, morals, manners, deportment, 
and the ease with which they acquit themselves on examination. Our 
instructors being in earnest, with their hearts in the work, impart knowl- 
edge with freshness and interest, striving to adapt their teachings to 
the several capacities of their i)upils. 

''Self-government has been our aim, and we strive to have all govern 

themselves. Holding up to our children that honesty, truth, and honor 

are noble traits of character, we give them every opportunity in our 

power to practice them. By vote they elect their officers, and as nearly 

as possible control themselves at their work, in their amusements, and 

in the school-room, receiving help only when required. Moral suasion 

is our basis, and we depart from it to use force only when absolutely 

necessary, and then enough only to effect the proper purpose. Prompt 

and willing obedience to all proper authority is seldom refused. Out of 

school-hours the details attend to their work, and the remainder pass 

their time at croquet, lee-circle, bat and ball, rope and hoop, and many 

other amusements, either arranged for them or invented by themselves 
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Friends to join her, and at the close of the year 1799 the association 
numbered eighteen. At this time the number of scholars was limited to 
fifty, and has varied each year according to circumstances, some years 
eighty being the number. The number is always filled, with many wait- 
ing for admission. 

The object is to instruct female children in the common English 
branches and sewing, and to inculcate in them the principles of piety 
and virtue. 

Donations have been made to the association from time to time, and 
it has received legacies, the income from which amounts to $1,600. 

The association numbers 119 members. 

UNION SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S HOME, PHILADELPHIA. 

This noble charity was organized to rescue neglected and destitute 
children in the district of Moyamensing. A day-school was opened for 
boys and girls, that an influence might be gained over them, and through 
them upon the parents. As the work progressed it was found necessary 
to provide a home for a few little children, and from this necessity arose 
the idea of establishing a " home ^ for destitute children. Application 
was made to the legislature for -an act of incorporation, which was 
granted in 1851, and the present name adopted. 

A lot was purchased for $7,000, and on it was erected a substantial 
brick edifice, at a cost of $12,000. Two thousand dollars have been 
received from the State-treasury. The funds by which it has been 
sustained have been mostly from the benefactions of those generous 
citizens under whose kind auspices it has grown to its present state of 
usefulness and success. 

Their fifteenth annual report contains the following passage : " Since 
the organization of this institution, on the first day of September, 1849, 
to the first day of January, 1865, 1,636 children have been the recipients 
of this charity, 945 of whom have been placed in families, and the sum 
of $118,321 has been collected and expended for its support." 

During the month of October, 1873, the board of this institution 
received from the board of managers of the Little Wanderer's Home 
the following communication: 

^^Resolved, That an absolute conveyance and transfer of all the property 
of this corporation, real and personal, now clear of all encumbrance 
whatsoever, be made to the Union School and Children's Home: Pro- 
indedj That that institution will take charge of all such children here- 
tofore placed in homes by the Home for Little Wanderers, who may be 
returned to its custody, said children to be disposed of in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the said Union School, &c. : And pro- 
vided further, that the said Union School will assume and pay all claims 
now outstanding against the Home for Little Wanderers, whvcli ate 
estimated not to exceed, in ^^le whole, th^ awm ot ^1,000.'^ 
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oaruest protestations— none of them at my BUggestioa. From tins 1 
poliuy 1 ilu not propose to depart. How the friends of tbo liome Hiiail 
engage olhers to aid in its support, it ia not for me to say, but tbeliome 
■will aolicit no one." 

Between five ami six hundred infants bavo been brought to tlio bume, 
and in various ways and from very uulooked-lor sources have come the 
means for their support. 

The last legislature of the State passed a law which gives the boiDe 
a legal claim to all the children left at its door. The home sacceodii to 
all the legal rights of the parents. At the same time it ofteu hnp]H'ii», 
in course of a few days, that the mother flnils she roust have her batiy 
at any rate, or the father returns, or a new I'iiy of light comes from 
somewhere. In such cases — unless there is some good reason to the 
contrary — the baby is restored to its natural guardians. 

MICHIGAN. 

HOUSE OF PKOVlDENflE, DETROIT, 

(Bomau Catholic,} receives children under ."> years of age; is sop 
ported by contributions; had, in 1874, about 45 inmates. 

NEW YORK. 

THE POTTSDLlNa-ASTLrM OP THE CITT OP MBW TOBK. 

This is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. It was incorporatecl in 
1869. Mothers and children are received, and an efibrt is made to 
reform the erring and unfortunate, who are allowed to remain as uurses 
for their own and others' children. Other women, not of this class, are 
employed as nurses, and, in addition, many children are placed outside 
in poor families to be nursed, the wet-nurse receiving $10 a mouth for 
this service. In such cases the child must be brought once a month to 
the nsylam, and, if it is not in good condition, the nurse is not allowed 
to take it again. 

This institution receives all infants who are brought and placed in its 
cradle. More than a thousand are received every year. 

"Children 2 or 3 years old in the asylum, under our direct snper- 
vision, are found to thrive much better than those outside; and this 
happens even without the advantage, which many of the latter enjoy, 
of country air, and in spite of our arrangement, which would seem to 
preclude inattention, by which each child is brought to the asylum every 
month for inspection. We do not mean to intimate, however, that ex- 
cellent nurses are not found among the poorer classes of our city; yet 
the comparison which our experience affords between outride nursing 
and that within the asylum warrants the belief that, could we retain in 
the institution a larger number of the children who have attained their 
second year and keep at nurse only the younger ones, our mortnary 
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list would be very much diminished. Many reasons may be advanced 
in support of this belief. Of them the first, and perhaps the strongest, 
is that in the asylum the phjsician is always near at hand, and proper 
treatment can be immediately obtained for cases of infantile diseases so 
prevalent, especially during the summer months, in this climate.'^ 

NEVr YORK INFANT-ASYLUM. 

This institution takes charge of foundlings and other infant children 
under 2 years of age, and also provides lying-in wards and such 
methods of care and guidance as are esteemed useful to pi event the 
maternal abandonment of infants and to diminish the moral dangers 
and personal sufferings to which homeless mothers are exposed. 

Wlien children in the charge of this asylum have attained a suitable 
age, they are placed in families for adoption, or settled at suitable em- 
ployments, or bound out, or indentured as clerks, apprentices, servants, 
&c., until the respective ages of 18 for girls and 21 for boys. 

The distinctive feature of this institution is that it aims equally to 
save the mother and her infant, the mother being retained, as far as 
possible, to nourish and care for her child. Experience thus far appears 
to confirm the correctness of this policy. 

NUESEEY AND CHILD'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY. 

The society in charge of this institution consists of persons of all de- 
nominations, and the objects of its benevolence may be of any creed or 
color. Its purpose is the maintenance and care of the children of wet- 
nurses, the care of lying-in women and their children, and the support 
and maintenance of destitute children intrusted to their care. During 
the year 1874 the institution had 1^080 inmates — 479 women and 601 
children. All who enter as charity- patients are obliged to remain three 
months and give their services without wages in whatever work may 
be assigned them by the matron. Children may remain here until they 
are 4 years of age. The board charged for infants, $10 ; for children 
who can walk, $7; and for hospital or sick children, $9 per month. 
The rules of the institution, originally strict in excluding all illegitimate 
children, have been modified to some extent; but no woman who has 
erred twice is received, so that no encouragement is given to sin. 

To stop the exposure of foundlings and to prevent additional crime, 
the nursery opened a refuge for those about to become mothers, and in 
every way inculcates the duty of the mother to remain with her child. 
A woman can show penitence for her sin by careful attention to her 
maternal duties ; and many a woman is reclaimed and led to a virtuous 
life by the tender love she bears her infant. 

During the winter of 1874 several cases presented themselves of 
women in need of the care of the institution in consequence of loss of 
employment or desertion by their husbands; also widows with their 
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chiltlren have been oared for — sometimes whole families have been taken 
ill, for iu the city-nursery and couu try -branch there seems always room 
for more ; if there be a spare ooruer, a spare bed, no one is turned away, 
but sheltered, wormed, clothed, and fed. 

THE NOESEBT FOR THE CHILDREN OP POOR WOMEN 

Was founded by Mrs. Cornelius DnBois, in February, 1854, and cliar- 
tered on the I9th of April, 18D4, $10,000 being subecribed by her friends. 
A ehild's hospital was added, and on the Si2d of June, 1857, the corner- 
stone was luid in Fifty-flrst street, and the name changed to Nursery 
and Chilil'» Uosipital. It was inuufturated May 22, 1858 ; cost, $25,000. 
State-aid to the amount of $10,000 was furnished. A found ling- hos- 
pital, afler the Kuglish plan, was established separately by Mrs. O. Da 
Bois in 1858. It was called tlie Infanta' Home, aided by the common coun- 
cil of 'New York, which made a donation of lots of ground at the corner 
of Lexington avenue and Fifty-first street and gave $;)5,000, Dating tbe 
war, this buildiugwasused as a soldiers' hospital; at the close of the ivar 
it WHS restored to its original purpose, and the managers of the Purser; 
and Child's Hospital were authorized to join the two institutions. A 
center building joiuiug the two others was then added in 1SC9, costing 
(31,500. The whole takes the name of Nursery and Child's Hospital. 
An act passed by the legislature in 1871 gave $^5,000 for lUe purebase 
of a country hospital, amended in 1872 by adding $17,500 additional. 
This branch is now becoming larger than the city-institution, The 
whole niinibcr under care is Tl'o. On Stateu Island there is a main 
building and 12 cottages. After the children attain tbe age of 4 years 
they are boarded out in private faruilies, a plan found eminently suc- 
cessful in the moral and meutal welfare of the children. 

The statistics of iufant-mortality show a wonderlul decrease since 
this nursery was established. It compares favorably with that of any 
institution iu the world. 

ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL FOB CHILDREN, 105 DUANE STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Children between the ages of 2 and 14 years, suffering from acute or 
curable chronic diseases, are admitted free. Nearly fourscore children 
received gratuitous medical attention and care during 1874, and, had the 
accommodations been more ample, many more little sufferers would have 
been treated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ST. VINCENT'S HOME, PHILADELPHIA, 

(Bomnn Catholic,) supported by contribntion, has 307 iumates. Chil- 
dren well clothed and apparently well cared for. 
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TITE CHILDEEN'S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA 

Admits children between 2 and 12 years of nge, and also prescribes for 
other children outside. It is supported b}^ voluntary contributions, 
donations, &c., and also by payments for board and treatment from 
those parents or guardians of patients who may be able to afford it. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

THE PROVIDENCE NURSERY, PROVIDENCE, 

Was founded for the purpose of giving a shelter to the infant children 
of the poor. During the two years of its existence, 128 little ones have 
been kept from suflfering and death, have been clothed and fed and 
cared for, till adopted by other homes and friends. Where parents or 
friends can pay for the board of a child, it is required of them to do so. 
Many a father has found here a comfortable home for his motherless 
child, and the burdens of a widowed mother have often been relieved 
by the temporary care of her little one, enabling her the better to provide 
for herself and older children. 

In case of sickness, the children are furnished with physician and 
medicines without expense to their parents. 
7 E 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHAEITIES. 



CONNECTICUT. . 

UNION FOR H0M:E WORK, HARTFORD. 

This benevolent and missionary society, started in 1871 by a few 
ladies connected with all the Protestant churches, has for its object 
''the relief of all kinds of suffering, and the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual elevation of the women and children of the city." The means 
used to accomplish these ends are personal visitation ; the maintaining 
of a home or temporary lodging-house ; a coffee-house or cheap restau- 
rant ; a day-nursery, where working- women leave their young children 
for the day ; a clothing-club, which prepares, for the destitute, garments* 
that arc given, or sold at the cost price of the material, according to 
the circumstances of the persons needing them ; a reading-room for 
girls and one for boys; a sewing-school for girls, and a weekly mothers^ 
meeting for the mothers of the children in the sewing-school, where 
instruction in sewing and fitting is given them, with a plain, social tea. 
Tea parties are also provided for the children, where, with comfortable 
food attractively set out, china tea-service, and table crowned with 
flowers, games played and stories told, every effort is made to promote, 
with the social enjoyment, a love of refinement and goodness. 

The day-nursery has been well patronized, and has proved a^ great 
blessing, although some women who require its aid live too far away 
to avail themselves of it. It seems to be the n)ost expensive branch of 
work, but the matron and her assistants, whose salaries are included in 
its cost, take care of the home generally, with its lodging-rooms and 
baths, and do the washing for all. It costs about fifty cents a day to 
take care of and feed each child, but this amount seems a trifle when 
we think of the helpless infants saved from neglect, suffering, and 
danger, while the mother is encouraged in industry, and can go to her 
work with a light heart, knowing that her little one is enjoying pure 
air, good food, and i)atient care. 

HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, NEW HAVEN. 

This institution provides a temporary home for friendless, vagrant 

girls, and gives them employment and instruction, with the ultimate 

design of providing for them a more permanent situation or of fitting 

them to maintain themselves. 
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TLe home usually also contains a large number of girls aud womeu 
wlio have become friendless and bomeless by tbe force of circumstances 
beyond their own control, as well as those who have become so ou 
account of their own lack of virtue. To both classes tbe doors have 
ever been open, and all have been provided for and helped, accordiug 
to the exigencies of each indivtdDal case. 

Many are women with infants, who have left the hospital before they 
were strong enough to work, and have no other shelter. Bonie of these 
have become bomeless through the death or desertion of their husbands, 
and some have none. All are cared for until strong enough to work, 
and situations are found where an honest living may be earned. 

ILLINOIS. 

HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, cmCAGO. 

The Uome for tbe Friendless is an incorporated institution, under the 
contiol of n board of lady managers, selected from the various Protest- 
ant churches of the city, and is largely supirorted by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

The discipliuc of the institution is strictly parental in its character. 
Unquestioning obedience is required of tbe children, and tbe order and 
decorum of a well-regulated Christian family are carefully observed, 

None are admitted as inmates to the home who will not conform to 
all the regulations of the house, or who are not hopefnl .subiects of 
mcutal and ninnd ini]iroveuient, or who are not desirous of availing 
themselves of tbe first good opportunity of securing permanent homes 
or places of service, except aged or infirm persons, and these at the 
discretion of the reception-cODimittee. 

The object of the institution is the relieving, aiding, aud providing 
homes for friendless and indigent women aud children. Tbe kind of 
persons contemplated arc the worthy poor aud strangers. Here they 
find a temporary resting and abiding place until homes aic provided 
for them elsewhere. The large numbers of girls and women who come 
to tbe city every year to find employment aud search for friends often 
need counsel and direction to aid them ou their way. They come from 
all parts of the country, and no one is asked, as a conilitiou, where she 
comes from. The homo has been a blessing to thousands and has 
saved many who have been at the very point of desi>eration, (lood 
food, kind words, aud a desirable shelter and bed rarely ever fail to 
cheer a sorrowing, disappointed heart and change despondent feelings 
into brighter and more hopeful ones. 

The ages of the children who are taken at tbe home arc: girls, from 
the infant up to tbe age of 14; hoys, from iufancy to 12 years of 
age. It takes tbe orphan, aa well as those who have living parents, 
aud does all it can to assist parents to keep their children. But, 
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when necessity compels a mother to give up her children, the home be- 
comes the guardian, and indentures these homeless wanderers into good 
families, where they receive an education, are loved by foster-parents, 
and become, to a large extent, useful members of society. While in the 
home, they have the benefit of a school taught in the building, where 
they receive the elements of an education, and also the principles of 
religion, with thorough Bible-instruction each day. 

Two industrial schools belonging to the home are under the direct 
control of the lady managers. 

The Home for the Friendless co-operates with every charitable institu- 
tion in Chicago. Many times boys beyond the age of admission find 
their way to the home, or are sent by citizens too late at night to 
be sent to the Newsboys' Home, or to places for work. They receive 
food, shelter, and frequently a bath and suit of clothes. Old ladies 
find the home a convenient place to remain while arrangements are 
being made that will enable them to have a permanent place in the Old 
Peoples' Home. 

Many of the patients from all the charity-hospitals in Chicago are re- 
ceived at the home to convalesce, after being discharged by their physi- 
cians. 

Children are frequently kept for a time to enable mothers to get 
enough in advance to place them in the Half-Orphan Asylum, an insti- 
tution that makes a specialty of boarding at very low rates, to enable 
poor people to keep their children. Many other institutions might be 
named, but sufiBce it to say, that all respectable friendless women and 
children are received at the home, without regard to creed, color, or 
nationality. 

The home depends upon voluntary contributions for support. During 
the year 1874 it has been enabled to shelter and care for a total of 2,244 
persons, a much larger number than ever before in one year. All need- 
ing assistance are welcomed on the broad basis of simply their need, 
without regard to religion, natii^.iality, or color. 

The Home Visitor, a little sheet issued by the Home, presents 
the claims of the homeless poor ot* this great metropolis of the West. 
Twelve times a year it calls upon the friends, bearing its letters for the 
elders and stories for the children, giving in a pleasant way all the 
news of the month concerning the inside workings of the home and 
doing faithful missionary work wherever it goes. 

The price is but fifty cents a year, though few people read it who do 
not give double the amount to the home, either in money or donations 
in kind. And many, who would brook no appeal from an individual, 
will listen, think, and give to the little pleader. 

The school belonging to the home is a graded one, numbering 266 
pupils, 40 of whom are also taught in the industrial department. Two 
of these have fitted themselves for admission to the normal school and 
others have prepared themselves to enter the high school. 



MAKTLAND. 

TllE UENISY WATSON CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY, NOS. 70 AND 72 CAL- 
TEBT STREET, BALTIMORE, 

EtuUraees in its borne four separate and distinct departments, viz, the 
girls' home, in wticli girls of good character are received and boarded 
at a low rate, taught naeful occnpations, and assisted iu secnriDg good 
trades and paying occupations ; the children's home, in whicb destitute 
eliil<lren of botli sexes are received and provided with carefully-selected 
Luiues in tbe country, nuder the protection of said society, until they 
attain the age of 18 years, (this "home" is also a temporaiy asylum 
fur all homeless or destitute children ;) the gewiug-uiLichine-scliool, 
under the management of superior teachers, in which young girls receive 
free and thorough instructiou upon all of the principal sewing- tnacbines 
now in use; and the school for instruction in cutting and fitting, in which 
yonng girls are thoroughly instructed by competent teachers in the most 
approved systems of dressmaking, also in seamstress- work, free of 
charge. 

nOMB OP THE FRIENDLESS, BALTIMOEE, 

For eighteen years this charity has prosecuted its benevolent and suc- 
cessful labors. Its work steadily increases, and a large average of 
muscle, brain, and soul is trained and molded, and returned to tbe com- 
munity iu a few years in the form of educated labor. Its annual aver- 
age of inmates exceeds one hundred, of whom 75 per cent, are under 9 
years of age. 

The institution is thoronghly catholic in the dispensation of its chari- 
ties, and is equally so in its administration. Its benefactions are with- 
out partiality, without test or qualification, asking of its applicants only 
the question, " Is it a friendless child ?" 

The number returned to parents and friends is large ; bnt the tem- 
porary assistance rendered to the poor in emergeucies of sickueas, 
accident, and loss of employment is one of the noblest missions of the 
iustitutioD. 

The annual expenditure is about $7,000. Much is received in the way 
of donation which cannot be included in this sum, although it does 
a great deal for the comfort and maintenance of the iumates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE HOME FOR FRIENDLESS WOMEN AND CHILDREN, SPRINGFIELD, 

Provides " a temporary home for friendless and destitute women and 
children, and gives them employment and instruction, with the ulti- 
mate design of providing for them a more permanent situation or of fit- 
ting them to maintain themselves." 
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Two separate homes are sustaioed : one for womea, the other for chil- 
(Ireu. The charity was founded in 1865, as a home for womeii 5 the branch 
for children grew out of it in 1871. 

The class cared for in the women's home embraces many whose need 
for the aid has been brought on themselves by their own folly and sin, 
as well as others whose condition is the result simply of misfortune and 
poverty. But whether the need of the applicant has arisen from her 
own fault or that of others, the great effort is to do her good ; to create 
the desire to follow an honest path in life, if it does not already exist ; 
to point out clearly the way, and make it practicable for the woman to 
follow it b}^ removing otherwise insurmountable obstacles. 

The children, comprising about nine-tenths of the inmates of the in- 
stitution, are taught in a school -room at the home under the manage- 
ment of the public schools. Sewing and simple housework are also 
taught ; and the children, as opportunity offers, are placed in families 
where they will be well cared for or perhaps reclaimed by parents whose 
circumstances have improved. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETEOIT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

This is a day-school for poor children, where, in addition to the regular 
common-school-studies, sewing and housework are taught the girls. 
The boys who are large enough split and pile wood, and all are supplied 
with clothing and a warm dinner. The school is sustained by donations 
aud interest on a pernlanent fund of $4,075. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL AT COLDWATER 

Is intended to operate as a preventive of crimes by repressing a criminal 
growth ; that is, the children over 4 and under 16 years of age wiio are 
in suitable condition of body and mind to receive instruction, who are 
neglected and dependent — especially those who would otherwise be main- 
tained in the county-poor-houses, those who have been abandoned by their 
parents, or are orphans, or whose parents have been convicted of crime — 
are received into this school, where they are trained for and afterward 
introduced into good society, or, at least, into society at a better point 
than would otherwise be possible. 

The location at Coldwater brings the school under the scrutiny of a 
most refined and cultivated public sentiment, a spirit and influence 
which, preceding the administration in all its departments, is of greatest 
value to the w ork in hand. The buildings are unusually attractive, both 
in the outward appearance and in the internal arrangements aud ap- 
pointments. They are constructed for a mixed system, embracing the 
main features of the congregate and family-plans, as they are separately 

applied in other establishments. The central building is for ofiBces and 
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officers' residence; the wings oil either side are respectively for scbool- 
pnrposes aud for employ m flit, while the rear-wing is for domestic pur- 
poses. The children dine, work, and school npon the congregate plaa. 
The ten cottages (only seven of which are yet erected) in the rear of 
this group of main baildings are of capacity for thirty pupils ench aad 
are under the care of suitable ladies, termed "sister" or "mother." 
These cottages are supplied with carpets, with inside bliuds, with upeii 
grates for fires, with pictures, birds, llowers, &e., aud usually with nii 
organ or piano ; also books, papers, pictorials, games, &c., realiziug «> 
near as may be for the children the true ideal of home. 

The congregate school-room is also furuislied with a piauo, decora- 
tions, and other attractions, making it a bright and cheerful place, while 
the grouuds are umple for outdoor sports. The usual impressiou mnd« 
upon visitors is one of pleasant surprise that such proviaiou is made for 
such children. 

Of the corps of employes it is sufficient to say that it is of the highest 
order of qualifications, and that the whole administratiou is character- 
ized by a regulated sentimeut of true christian beuovolence. 

The system of management adopted differs from others in that it at- 
tempts to do more for the childi'eu than has been hitherto attempted, as 
their superior facilitiea enable them to do, and in the attempt to adapt 
their efforts to the peculiarity of each iudividaal child ; that is, the sys- 
tem involves the study of each child, to ascertain inherited defects aud 
tendencies, as well as the present conditions arising from the circiim- 
stauces of life thus far. It involves, too, the systeTiuitic adjtistmeut of 
diet, discipline, employment, and education, to build th&best brain possi- 
ble out of the materials as they come to hand. The difficulty of reaching 
this high ideal of treatment seems to be realized, but there is also great 
faith that the best results are to come from such a system faithfully fol- 
lowed. Nothing specially novel would be noted in the daily routine as it 
could be written out, it being distinguished more for its better spirit and 
tone than for its details. 

This institution supplies for Michigan au important link in the chain of 
preventives between the compulsory-educatiou act as it relates to com- 
mon schools aud the reform-school for juvenile delinquents. Children 
falling out of the common school-system, aud for any reasou becoming 
dependent upon the public charities, are here provided for in a way to 
accomplish the most possible for them. 

The cost of the establishment as at present perfected is about $75,000, 
aud will not exceed $100,000 when entirely furnished with the full num 
ber of cottages. This is exclusive of the site, which was donated by the 
citizens of Coldwater. The iustitution is administered by three com- 
missioners, who are appointed by the governor, and by a superinteudeut 
and officers appointed by the commissioners. 
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MISSOUEI. 

THE HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS, OE OLD LADIES' HOME, ST. LOUIS, 

Since 1853, the date of its foundation, has given to about five hundred 
aged and lone women the comforts of a home, the majority being over 
70 years of age, and others past their four-score, and even four-score 
and ten. 

The original appropriation by the city and county of St. Louis for the 
purchase of grounds and buildings was $50,000. 

The support is partly by endowment and partly by annual contribu- 
tions, with an income of about $8,000. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL NO. 1, CONCORD STREET, BROOKLYN, 

Admits boys of 10 and girls of 14 years. Sewing, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are taught. Supported by contributions. 

CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION, BROOKLYN. 

The three institutions known as (1) The Orphans' House, (2) The 
Home for the Aged, and (3) St. John's Hospital belong to a corpo- 
ration by the name of The Church Charity Foundation of Long 
Island, which is under the exclusive control of the Protestant- Episco- 
pal Church of the diocese of Long Island, whose territorial limits are 
conterminous with that portion of the State of New York known as Long 
Island, and consisting of the counties of Kings, Queens, and Suffolk. 

The charter of this Church Charity Foundation wa^ granted by the 
legislature of New York A. D. 1848, with amendments thereto A. D. 
1852. 

The corporators of the Church Charity Foundation are twenty-five 
clergymen of the Protestant-Episcopal Church of the diocese of Long 
Island, who are rectors or assistant ministers of parishes in the diocese, 
and also twenty-five laymen, who are communicants of the Protestant- 
Episcopal Church, and resident in the diocese. The bishop of the dio- 
cese, (now the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D.,) is ex officio a member 
of the said corporation and president of the board of managers. 

The objects of said corporation are as follows, quoted from Section 5 
of the charter : " To establish and maintain one or more houses for such 
indigent aged persons, and indigent orphan or half-orphan children, and 
other children left in a destitute and unprotected state and condition, as 
it may receive and have under its care, and to educate such children; 
and to establish and maintain one or more hospitals, dispensaries, or 
other institutions for the shelter, support, and relief of such sick, or in- 
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lirm, or indigent iieraoDS iis it may receive under its care or otli«rwi« 
uiiiiister to; and to establish and maintain such otiier iastitiitioDS fa 
charitable or reformatory puri)ose.-j aa may bo delermiued iipou by tht 
board of managers.*' 

Besides the managers, the Church Charity FoQDdation baa also thr 
customary officers, viz, president, vice-president, secretary, aud treas 
urer, whose varied duties are defined by by-laws. There are also stand 
ing committees on homes of the aged and orphuns, -on the liospital awl 
dispensary, and of ways and means, whose duties are also delitied bj 
by-laws. The board of managers elect, annually, fifty or more ladi«s. 
communicants, whose duties are to solicit contributions of money aod 
materials for the Church Charity Foundation, and to aid, through tli«f 
executive committees, in the domestic management of the inetitutiom 
of the Church Charity Foundation. 

There is a resident chapHin, under whose supervision are the service 
and religions ministrations oi the m<)titutions. 

The domestic management of the Church Charity Foundation is 
committed to a deaconess in chu f, who is assisted by five other de»- 
couesses, 

lu the orplians' house is a school, supervised by two deacouesses, in 
which all the branches of an ordinary English education are. taught, 
with special attention to \o(.aI music Also in the same building are 
a 2>rin ting-office and stereotj pe fouuder\ , in which are cn^ged, uoAa 
the superintendence of a competent gentlemao, snch of the cbildnn, 
male and female, as show an aptitude for that branch of handicraft 
The work consists of job-work, books, and pamphlets, and the issuing 
of a monthly paiier called Tlie Helping Hand. 

Beneficiaries are admitted to the Home for the Aged and the Home 
of the Orphans by the proper executive committee of the board of 
associates, with the approval of the committee on homes of the hoard 
of managers. Certain printed rules and regulations govern their action 
as to the admission of beneficiaries, &c 

The bnildings are three, and mentioned in the order of their erection, 
all ample and well planned for the purposes to which they are devoted, 
viz ; House of the Orphans, Homo for the Aged, and St. John's Hospital, 
all vrectod on the same plot of ground. On Sundays and other days. 
their iumales assemble for divine worship in a beautiful chapel, which 
is in the House of the Orphans. The plot of ground is situated in the 
eastern part of the city of Brooklyn, and is bounded by Albany avenue 
on the west, Herkimer street on the north, Troy avenue on the east, ami 
Atlantic aveiiue on the south. 

Beneficiaries arc admitted to the Home for the Aged if communi- 
cantu and over CO years of age, and to the House of the Orphans when ocer 
4 and ttiuler 10 years of age. The hoys may be retained until they are 
12, and the girls uutil they are 14, years of age. The boys are bonnd 
out to mechanics, farmers, or merchants, or to those engaged in some 
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other respectable business, according to their own choice, with the 
approbation of the executive committee of the House of the Orphans. 
The girls are bound out to respectable families only, and where there 
are no apprentices, and both sexes are bound out only until they attain 
the age of 18 years. 

THE HOME OF THE ORPHANS OF THE CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION 

Was organized in 1851 in the city of Brooklyn, and receives its support 
from the Episcopal Church of the diocese. 

Large sums of money have been expended in the purchase of grounds, 
erection of building, and for furniture; the present value is estimated 
at $1G5,500. A memorial chapel is soon to be built; $10,000 have 
already been pledged by one person. The home is supported by volun- 
tary contributions. Its receipts for its first year (1852-'53) were $253 ; 
for the past year (1872-'73) they were $37,000. Its work speaks for itself, 
and with no uncertain accents, to all who come within the sound of its 
voice. The most marked event of the year has been the establishment 
of deaconesses over the various departments of the charity. The per- 
fect success of the same, and the beautiful spirit evinced under all cir- 
cumstances, have not only elicited the approbation and commendation 
of all, but have so completely won all hearts that words are fulsome. 

A distinguishing feature of the home is its i)rinting-department. In 
this and all similar institutions it is almost impossible to retain boys 
after the age of 12 years to their advantage, the comfort of those 
caring for them, and the well being of the children generally, unless 
there can be given them some occupation. Great difficulty is found in 
procuring situations for them, and these facts suggested the idea to the 
managers of teaching them printing, convinced that such arrangement 
could be made pecuniarily profitable to the home and greatly to the 
good of the boys by giving them a trade which at least would always 
secure them a living. 

In 18G9 a monthly paper called The Helping Hand, printed on a com- 
mercial-note-sheet, was sent out by the orphans, the printing being 
done entirely by them. The same gradually increased in size, till it 
was determined at the beginning of the year 1873 to make it a double 
sheet, 15 J by 11 inches. It was also decided at that time to increase the 
printing-department, and give both boys and girls a trade that Would 
secure them a competency in future life. A competent person was made 
superintendent, and the secretary of the lady associates, as editor of 
the paper, consented to co-operate with the superintendent in carrying 
out the plan. The children, from 11 to 14 years of age, have shown skill 
and industry, and the success has surprised the best friends of the 
effort. Not only job-printing and the papers have given satisfaction, 
but tw^o books have been stereotyped ; one of 160 pages, the other of 400. 

By this arrangement it is hoped that the institution will be able to 
hold under its salutary influences the orphans until they are from 16 
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to 18 years of ago, and that then, going furtii, tliey will carry with tliea 
a somewhat matured Christian character, ami sueli knowledge oil 
skilled industry as shall insure to tbeni, if rtglitly exercised, a uscfnl 
and happy ciireer, 

ST, JOnSLAND, OS LOSO ISLAND, 

Al outgrowth of St. Luke'a Ilospital, New York, is a tUrui purcha»e<I 
by certain charitable peoiiie where several benevolent enterprises are car 
ried on under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. The fir.st of tliesc 
attempted was the establishment of an olHce or training-school in t;*j*- 
Retting for crippled boys and girls discharged from the St. Lube*! 
Hospital. The next undertaking was the Home for Crippled and Vefr 
titute Children, the cost of which was defrayed by three cliaritabk 
ladies. This Iionse contains ail things necessary for the comfort aoil 
education of 25 helplesa little ones, most of tbem former patients of tlw 
children's wai'd in St. Luke's, As they become old enough tlieyare 
transferred to either the boys' house or the grown girls' departmeii t, and 
taught type-setting or some other useful occupation. In 1869 an Old 
Man's Home was established ; the beneflciaries of this are expected tt 
be worthy Cbristinn meu, who, through the vicissitudes of life, have \» 
come unable to command the comforts of a home. The house will »i> 
commodate 40 persons. 

The Boys' House, a mother's tribute to a lovely youth, deceased, com- 
pleted, and appropriately furnished, at a cost of $S,000, is a comtno' 
diuna and cheerful bouse, of fifty five feet by thirty, intended for thirty- 
six buys. It has a schoolroom, a libi-ary or social room, for eveiiing- 
recreatiou, two good dormitories, a convenient lavatory or dressing-room, 
and apartments for the care-takers of the household. 

An extension of St. John's Inn, northward, contains accommodations 
for ten grown girls, orphans, under training by Sisters, in the several 
industrial and household departments of the settlement. It is a pro- 
vision for the care and instruction of unprotected girls from the age of 
14 and upwards. 

childben's aid society, new yohk. 

This society does a large amount and variety of charitable work 
among the most wretched and degraded classes of the city, but more 
especially among the children and youth. Schools, both day and night, 
where destitute and neglected children, excluded by their circumstances 
from the public schools, are cared for and instructed; lodging-houses, 
where children and youth, for a nominal sum, or without charge if they 
be utterly destitute, can obtain a comfortable night's rest; free reading- 
rooms, which rival the attractions of the streets; and an emigration- 
agency, which transfers both children and adults to homes in the West at 
the rate of over 3,000 a jear, are among the most important agencies 
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employed by this society in its efforts to help and save these " dangerous 
classes" of New York, There is also a large amount of missionary 
work done among the poor by the visitors of the society and by the 
teachers in the industrial schools. In addition to the number regularlj' 
employed, many ladies volunteer as teachers and for missionary work ; 
in 1874 there were seventy such, who it is stated were accomplishing a 
vast amount of good. The crowning work of the society, however, is 
believed to be its emigration-feature, the placing of orphan and home- 
less children in good country homes, and, often, the settlement of whole 
families where they can earn a living. For the well-doing and proper 
treatment of the children placed by it, the society considers itself in a 
measure responsible, and for information keeps up a correspondence 
with them and their guardians. In 1874 the society provided in this 
way for 1,880 boys, 1,558 girls, 242 men, and 305 women, a total of 3,985, 
or 284 more than during the previous year. The number placed in homes 
since 1853 is 3G,3G3. 

AID SOCIETY SCHOOLS AND THE NEW EDUCATION LAW. 

The Children's Aid Society has been for years urging upon the legis- 
hiture of the State of New York the necessity for a law similar to that 
recently passed securing the attendance of all children upon school a 
portion of the year, and the ofiBcers of the society have offered their 
hearty cooperation to the i^ublic-school- board in carrying it out. In 
view, too, of the possible effects of the law, the society has opened a larger 
number of night-schools. It is not thought probable that the new law 
will lessen essentially the necessity for these industrial schools ; first, be- 
cause most of the children received are too poor to forego the noonday- 
meal supplied ; secondly, they are too ill-clad to obtain admittance into 
the city-schools, even if they were to seek it; and, thirdly, a majority 
are compelled to work in the streets a part of the day for their living. 

The city pays semi-annually to the society a certain sum for each pupil, 
as allowed by law. 

COUNTRY HOME. 

One of the most beautiful of charities was, during the summer of 1874, 
incori)orated with the work of this society. For many years excursions 
and picnics for the poor children have been provided by this and other 
societies and by the New York Times fund. These, however, afforded 
too brief a relaxation to accomplish all the good desired, and a lady, 
about two summers ago, opened and supported a house on Staten Island 
as a summer-resort for these children, and especially as a sanitarium for 
infants. She afterwards proposed to this society the opening of a simi- 
lar home, on condition that she and the society should raise the sum 
required, about $4,000. This wa,s soon done ; the same house was rented, 
(a spacious villa with some eight acres of Jand,) furniture was purchased 
and borrowed, three cows were bought, and a garden made ready, and 
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early in the samtner detachments of 70 from the schools began tags, 
each remaiDing a week. It was a gospel of good-will to the poor chi^ 
dren. The whole expense was $3,384.84; and this gave a week's snn- 
shiDC and conntry air to 1,260 children. 

PLOWEB-MISSION. 

The sui»erintendent of the Rivington-street school iind lodgiDg-hontr 
has in the rear, and opening out of the school room, separatetl only b; 
glass doorS; a small greenhouse. The children are given youugr plaiitt 
as prizes; they t^ke them to their homes and after a certain tiutiiberof 
months return them to show what care has been esercised, and tht 
result of their efforts. During the past fotir years Mr. Calder has tfaas 
distributed 1,300 plants, besides many bouquets of flowers totbe sick. 
The idea was his own, and it has been carried out at a large pecnnian 
cost to himself. 

A mission, kindred iu character, is carried on iu Boston hy a society 
organized for the purpose. 

children's LoDursG nousEt?, 

The Children's Aid Society provides five lodging-houses in New York 
City, four of them for boys and one for girls, where a night's lodging 
may be obtoiued for five cents and a meal for six, all, however, l)eing 
received, whether nble to pay or not. If a child be out of employment 
or alone in the world, every effort is made to provule for him according 
to his age, capacities, and necessities. Menntime he or she remains in 
the home enjoying the benefits of the schools, either day or eveuing, 
connected with them, as well as whatever provision is made for indus- 
trial training. The demand for a small payment, invariably made of 
tho^e who are able, is regarded as an important feature in the plaD to 
aid and elevate this class, taking away, as it does, the sting of charity, 
and milking the children feel rather like independent guests in a hot«l. 
Another important feature is the savings-banks which have been 
opened in the houses, and pay a liberal interest — sixty per cent, — for all 
moneys deposited by the children, who are thus taught lessons of 
economy and providence. Girls pay their way by housework, if they 
have no other means, and arc trained in that, in dressmaking, and on 
the sewing-machine. 

The newsboys' loilging- house, whose accommodations have long been 
inadequate, has lately taken possession of a new and commodious build- 
ing on Duane, William, and New Chambers streets, costing $21G,0U0. 
It is 109 feet long, with an average width of 60 feet. The building is 
seven stories high. It contains diniug room for the boys, with accom- 
modation for 400 at table. The school-room has seating cai)acity for 
500 boys. There are comfortable single beds, in well -ventilated apart- 
ments, a savings-bank, a school-room, (answering also for chapel,} batb- 
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and wash-rooms, private lock-closets for each boy, games— as chess and 
checkers — interesting reading, and every evening a brief devotional 
exercise. 

" The savings-bank," the superintendent states, " has been used by 
1,272 boys, who have saved $3,330.86, being a large increase over last 
year — say 38 per cent. During 1874 there were 8,913 different boys who 
contributed $6,107.53 towards the expenses, which were $16,470.01, in- 
cluding gas, fuel, food, salaries, rent, bedding, &c., but not improve- 
ments and fittings up in the new house. The receipts from the boys 
were 43 per cent, more than ever before. 

*' During the year 472 boys were placed in good homes, and 912 lost 
and truant ones (an average of nearly three a day) restored to relatives 
and friends. Parents and others often visit the home to learn about 
lost children." 

There has been during 1874 an average of 195 lodgers nightly. A 
total of 70,681 lodgings were afforded, and 72,567 meals. Since its first 
establishment, twenty-one years ago, nearly 10,000 boys have been pro- 
vided, through its agency, with permanent homes and employment. 

The superintendent of the Girls' Lodging House, St. Mark's Place, 
reports a total for 1874 of 1,507 lodgers, who received 12,750 lodgings f 
a little more than half of which were paid for. There are, it is stated, 
seven roomy and well-ventilated dormitories on the third, fourth, and 
fifth floors, in which are 53 single beds. The girls have the use of the 
laundry every Thursday, and can take baths at any hour of the day or 
evening. During the year situations were found for 683 girls; 38 went 
west. All these express themselves as delighted with the change, say- 
ing that western people do not treat them as servants. 

The lodging-house in the eleventh ward, ]N"o. 709 East Eleventh 
street, lodges an average of 55 nightly. A marked improvement in the 
boys under its care is reported. The house at 211 West Eighteenth 
street makes a similar statement. Of the SOObovs connected with this 
last-mentioned house, 70 were learning trades. 

The Eivington-street house reports having provided for more boys, 
furnished more lodgings, and received more from the boys than during 
any former year. The great want of the boys, the superintendent has 
found, is for a sympathizing counselor and friend, in whom they can 
place implicit confidence and to whom they can always go for assistance 
and advice; and this want Superintendent Calder is just the man to 
supply. During 1874, 167 friendless boys were placed by this home in 
permanent homes, and, from funds contributed by several benevolent 
gentlemen for the purpose of "setting up boys in business," 254, who 
came to them utterly destitute, were enabled to commence business and 
support themselves as newsboys, bootblacks, and peddlers. 

The Bethel Home and Newsboys' Association in Cincinnati, and the 
Newsboys' and Bootblacks' Association in Chicago, are operating in a 
similar direction to this branch of the Childrens' Aid Society work. 
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So also ia tlie St. Viuceu t's Home for Boys, 53 Wairen street, New Tort 
Cily, a )odgiD^-bou3e for bovs, established iit ISiO by the Itomaii Cittti 
olics, wbicli diU'ers but little iii its luetliods from those already uten 
tioued, the fii'cat effort being to sunound with wholesome home-iuflii 
etices and siipiily with the iiecefisaries of life a class of boys wtto man 
otherwise roam I Le streets, plyiiig their various vocations, destitute ami 
neglected. During the past year, so great has been the iucrease in tin: 
number aiiplyiug for shelter, it has beeu found necessary to increase lb 
accommodations by adding the adjoining bouse, thus afiordiog sleepiof 
i-oom for 200 boys, together with a gymuasiiiiu, Kcliool-room, 200 siuall 
wardrobes with locks and ko.Ts, waah-roonis, bath-rooms, &c. Duriu; 
tho winter every bed iti the house was occaiiied, and, ratber than gv 
elsewhere, many slept on benches aud tables ; and it is folt that anoltici 
similar house should be opened for this class of boys immediately. 

An evening-school was connected with tlie home during; tbe wintfi. 
in which great progress was made by the pupils, numbers of wbooi m 
cpiirod a knowledge of the rudimeuts of education who could i»reviousli 
neither read nor write. Instruction in the higher brauches was als» 
imparted to those capable of receiving it. In connection witb the selitM>i 
was a singing class, which likewise met with much success. There i« 
also a dramatic club, composed of tho members of the home, n'hii:b ia a 
source of pleasant entertainment and instruction to the hoys. An exhi- 
bition is given once a week by the members, to which all the others are 
invited, lu fact, no means have been left untried to amuse tbe bofo 
aud to induce tbem to spend their evenings within tbe home. 

Mass is said ever>- morning in the chapel for all who wish to attend. 
After mass, short instructions on the christian doctrine are given to the 
boys in the lecture-room before morning-pnvyers, which take place at 
G o'clock. The hour for breakfast is from GU>7 o'clock, after whicli 
every boy leaves the home, to pursue his usual daily avocatiou. 

Miiuy bad boys have already been weaned from their vicious habits, 
steady situations obtained for them, and, instead of being temporal? 
lodgers, have become regular boarders, paying their way weekly, and 
clothing themselves with the remainder of their wages. 

The total receipts for the year were $13,224.55; the expenditures, 
915,209.47 ; leaving a balance of $1,984.92 due to friends, who loaned it 
without interest. 

The Boys' Home Society of Baltimore, aud the Lincoln Institution, 
Philadelphia, while aiming at the same general end, differ considerably 
from the lodging-houses just mentioned in their methods. Boys are not 
received for a night or a few hours, but all entering are expected to 
remain until other provision be made for tbem, until they shall have 
served an a|)prenticeship at some trade, or become established ia some 
business by which a good living can be made. The superintendent finds 
employment for the boys and acts as their guardian as long as they 
remain in the institution. 
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The Boys' Home Society of Baltimore was organized in 1866, and is 
under tlie supervision of a board of directors. 

This institution is not properly a reformatory, neither is it an orphan- 
asylum. Its object is to provide a home for youths between the ages of 
10 and 20 years, either orphans, half-orphans, or outcasts and homeless. 
They are the material which, when neglected, corrupt the public virtue, 
busy our criminal courts, and crowd our houses of refuge, jails, and 
penitentiaries. When sheltered and helped they make good men, and 
add to the wealth, virtue, and prosperity of the community. 

A sketch given of this society says : 

'* Before reaching the ages referred to, our orphan-asylums and chil- 
drens' aid societies, homes for the friendless, and other excellent insti- 
tutions look after and care for them. 

*' In former years, at 10 years of age and upwards, boys were appren- 
ticed to tradesmen or mechanics, to learn the so-called " art, trade, and 
mystery " of some useful handicraft ; but the whole system has fallen 
into disuse, being practically prohibited by the trades-unions of the 
times and other associations. 

" For boys of the ages referred to, therefore, there is very little pro- 
vision. The street is their home; idleness and, consequently, vicious- 
ness their heritage. 

" Even if his hand were willing and his heart brave to struggle for a 
livelihood, how could the boy hoi>e to be successful! for insuperable ob- 
stacles are in his way. On the one hand, the high cost of living, and 
on the other the low value of his unskilled labor. It was for the 
purpose of aiding him in this unequal fight that the Boys' Home Society 
was formed. At this critical period in his history it reaches out to him 
the helping hand ; it invites him into a cheerful home ; it finds work 
for him at fixed wages, however small; it extends aver him shelter, 
protection, guardianship, in all his feeble struggles; it speaks words of 
encouragement if he falters in the stern strife of life; it makes no ex- 
acting demand upon his slender store, either of muscle, of brain, or of 
earnings ; it tides him over the rocks and shallows of inexperience, and 
bears him on towards a manhood of assured self-respect, probity, and 
self-dependence ; it gives him, withal, the elements of a good English 
education and teaches him his duty to God and his fellows. 

"Any destitute or homeless boy, between the ages of 10 and 20 
years, may be admitted, if he express a willingness to become an obedi- 
ent member of the household, to work for his living at any employment 
or occupation to which the superintendent may assign him, and to. con- 
tribute out of his wages the following sum weekly, viz : $1.75, where 
wages are $3.50 or less; $2.00, where wages are over $3.50 and 
not exceeding $4.50 ; $2.50, where wages are over $4.50, towards the 
maintenance and support of the home ; and should there be parent, 
guardian, or other persbn or persons having the custody of the boy, 
such parent, guardian, or other person sihall execute and deliver to this 
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corjioration an iDstTument of writing, by which the person or persons » 
surrendering him shall obligate him, her, or themselves to receive back 
the boy if, after three months, the executive committee sball elect to 
return him, and in no way interfere with the mauagemt^ut of the boy 
while at the home, nor visit him without the consent of the executive 
committee, nor induce, nor attempt to induce, him or any other boy lo 
leave the home, or any family, place, or station in which he oran;nthi-i 
boy may have been placed by the directors; and, further, that the saiil 
parent, guardian, person, or persons will not demand from the instita- 
tion, or any person or persons, any compensation or reward for the serv 
ices of the boy. 

"Any such boy who shall not have been surrendered to this corpora- 
tion in the manner herein provided may be withdrawn from the instv 
tutiou (or the person by whom lie may be employed) by his pamni 
or guardian, upon payment to this corporation of the expenses ineorred 
by it in the relief, support, and instruction of such boy. 

" The executive committee shall dismiss auy boy whenever they shall 
think ihat the welfare of the institution will be promoted thereby." 

The snccesa of this home is attributed in a great meoeore to the feet 
that care is given to the boys outside, at their work, M well as inside. 
Every effort is made to render the home attractive. The library of fire 
hundred volumes is a great source of interest to many of the bo3-8, tiie 
importance of which cfinnot be overestimated. 

The building is a substantial stracture, thoroughly appointed throagb- 
out, with every appliance necessary for the comfort and convenience of 
those for whose benefit it was designed. The cost, inclusive of lot, was 
$46,000. 

AMEBICAN FBMAJ.E GUABDIAN SOCIETT AMD HOME FOB THB FKIBND- 
LESS, NEW YOEK. 

The object of this society is " to promote the cause of virtue and hnman- 
ity by protecting the young, destitute, and friendless firom the expoanie 
to vice and bufiLiing incident to their condition ; also to aecnre for 
homeless chiidieu, as far as practicable, the training of the christian 
family." It bad its origin nearly forty years ago in the efforts of a band 
of women, who organized an association — afterwards incorporated — 
with the above object in view. 

To this end they employed missionary visitors, published a periodical, 
tracts, Sec, devised effective plans for reaching the neglected poor, and 
visited prisous, hospitals, and localities degradiA aud repulsive, in sea- 
son and out of season, if by any means they might save some. By me- 
morial and petition and personal influence, they induced those in pover 
to correct sundry abuses, establish a workhouse, place matrons in the 
Tombs and other prisons to have charge of their own sex, in place of 
men ; also to enact laws for tho suppression of vice and truancy. They 
also organized several hundred auxiliary associations, which aided 
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cfifectively iu disseminating their publications and principles throughout 
the laud. 

Presently the labors of the association began to be more and more 
turned to the children. The conviction was strengthened by constant 
observation that the class which furnishes much of the material for the 
hecatombs of the outcasts and the lawless that fill our prisons with 
victims and wring human hearts with sorrow, is found among the chil- 
dren of the street, trained in miscalled homes, and doomed early to wear 
the brand of the pauper ; and, furthermore, that there is a point in each 
young life where, if withdrawn from moral pitfalls into the sunlight of 
Christian nurture, the child may thus be saved for this life and the 
next. 

For several years the homes of sundry managers became the tempo- 
rary shelter for the homeless, till more permanent provision could be 
otherwise made. The number of those prot^es annually increased till 
at length a home for the friendless became a manifest necessity. In 
1846 this institution, now located at 32 East Thirtieth street, was in- 
augurated, and the funds required for its erection partially contributed 
in small sums, from $1 upwards. In December, 1848, the edifice was com- 
pleted and dedicated. From that time to the present it has sheltered 
over seventeen thousand beneficiaries, to most of whom it has bridged 
the moral chasm between want and competence, despair and hope, peril 
and safety. 

The Home Chapel, 29 East Twenty-ninth street, covering three full 
lots — but an append^e to the home on Thirtieth street, and connected 
with it by a bridge between the two buildings — ^was erected in 1856, 
and furnishes school-rooms, dormitories, &c., for infants and invalids, 
a large chapel for Sabbath-services and anniversaries, also the pub- 
lishing-ofiice, whence eight million folio pages of The Advocate and 
Guardian are issued annually. 

The institution is undenominational, and wholly under the charge of 
ladies advised and sustained by a reliable board of counselors composed 
of well-known business-men and clergymen of different denominations. 
Eev. Dr. Tyng, chairman of its board of counselors, in speaking of the 
home-managers at a public anniversary, gave this testimony : "Each 
one is giving more in her personal zeal and efforts than a thousand dol- 
lars from the wealthy could purchase, giving what mere wealth has no 
power to measure." 

Seven hundred and fifteen women and children have been, for a longer 
or shorter time, inmates of the institution during a single year. Nine 
hundred and twelve adults have been furnished with situations. More 
than six hundred and nineteen thousand meals have been given. Up- 
wards of eighteen thousand inmates have been received into the home 
since its erection. More than three thousand five hundred children have 
been provided with christian homes. 
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THE tSDCSTRlAL HOME FOR WOMES, 223 A5D 225, SEW TOBK. 

Affords temporary shelter for homeless women and girls. All are re- 
ceived, of whatever age, religioa, nationality, or color. Coavalescetits 
trom hospitals are received, and, when safiiciently strong, situations are 
foaod for them. Sup[)orted by work done in the bouse and by don;!- 
tious. 

NEW yOBK JUTEHn-E ASYLCM. 

This in a reformatory for traant and disobedient children aDd snci 
as reqoire discipline for any cause, between 7 and 34 years of age, be- 
longing to the city of New York. It was incorporated by tbe legisU- 
tore of the State of New York in 1851, and was opened for the receinion 
of children January I, 1S53. 

The condition of admission is an order from a police magistmte or a 
surrender from parents or guardians. Children having no friends to 
care for tbem, or whose &iends choose to give them up wholly to the 
care of tbe asylum, are providetl witb homes in the country. 

The institution consists of the asylnm proiier and its two branches: 
the House of Reception and the Western Agency. 

The House of Reception, located at 61 West Thirteenth street, is the 
down-town office of the asylum, where children are received and dis- 
charged and the meetings of tbe committees and board are held. As 
magistrates committing children to the institution have the power to 
discbarge them within twenty days, the children are detained at the 
house until the espinition of that time, and then, or within a short time 
thereafter, are transferred to the asylum. The average number thns 
detained at tbe bouse is abont one hundred. The bonse is fhlly equipped 
for the permanent accommodation of one hundred and thirty cbildren. 
All attend school while there. 

The Western Agency embraces complete and permanent arrange- 
ments for placing children among the farmers of Illinois. A large 
dwelling, with some laud, at Normal, 111., is owned by the asylnm and 
occupied by tbe western agent, who provides homes in different parts 
of tbe State for such children as are sent West by the asylnm, and who 
visits tbem from time to time until they are of age- Tbe arrangements 
thus made by the asylum for continuing its gnardiansbip over snch of 
its wards as are not otherwise properly provided for are probably more 
complete than those of any other similar institution. The asylnm proper 
consists of a large extent of bnildings and twenty acres of land, located 
in the upper part of the city of New York, at One hundred and seventy- 
sixth street and Tenth avenue, near High bridge. The accommodations 
are ample for 550 children, and the average number of its inmates for 
some years past has not been far from this nnmber, one-fifth of the 
number being girls. 

The number of officers, teachers, and employes is forty-four. The chil- 
dren sleep in large wards, seventy-two in a ward, with abed for each child. 
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The younger children attend school during the entire day ; the older 
children attend school part of the day and work a part. In school the 
children are divided into eight graded classes, with a >separate room and 
teacher for each class. 

There is a sewing-room where thirty-eight girls, under an instructor, 
make the girls' clothing, the boys' shirts, sheets, pillow-cases, table- 
linen, &C.5 a.mending-room, where thirty girls do all the mending; a 
tailor-shop, where fifty-six boys make the boys' clothing ; a shoe-shop, 
where twenty-six boys make all the children's shoes and also constitute a 
brass band; and a bakery, where three boys assist in baking the bread — 
using three barrels of flour per day. 

All the kitchen- and dining-room-work, and general house-work, is 
done by the children ; also, the work of the farm and garden, where all 
the vegetables used are raised. 

A large room, nicely fitted up, is occupied by the Boys' Temperance 
Society, the officers being chosen from their own number. 

All the children are well supplied with library-books and children's 
papers. 

A pleasing feature of the institution is its brass band and drum-corps, 
under the leadership or direction of the foreman in the shoe-shop, who 
is a professor of music. The proficiency attained by these young musi- 
cians reflects the highest credit upon their teacher. 

It is found that one or two years of training and discipline here 
result, in the majority of cases, in a permanent cure of truancy and 
disobedience. 

More than seventeen thousand children have been cared for since the 
organization of the institution, and of that large number the deaths 
occurring have not exceeded seventy. During the past year, with an 
average of over five hundred children, but one has died. This seems 
scarcely credible, in view of the fact that many of the inmates were 
reclaimed from habits of vice and crime and the most evil associations — 
an immunity rarely paralleled among any equal number of any com- 
pany of young or old in any condition in life ; it is, nevertheless, the 
fact, and is certainly an eloquent commentary upon the management of 
the asylum. 

It is not unusual for the superintendent to report, for months in suc- 
cession, " none in the hospital, and all the five hundred children at the 
table." Milk is given very freely to every child, and the quality of 
bread provided is of the very best. 

These facts say all that need be said in favor of the system of life 
and the regimen of the institution as affecting the health and physical 
welfare of the children in its care. A mode of life that should secure 
such health to an equal number of children of the best-conditioned 
families would be something rarely, if ever, attained. 

The work, in all its details, is carried on very systematically ; perfect 
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order and system are apparent in every department, and the most sera- 
pnlons neatness and cleaDliness exist in every portion of the premises. 

The snperinteDdeqt and officers display great efficiency in caring for 
the moral, physical, and iotellectual welfare of the children under their 
control. It is to them a labor of love, and with them kindness api>ean 
to have produced its natural frait, as is evident from the attachmoDt 
that exists between them and the children. 

The institution is nnder the charge of a board of tweoty-&ar directors, 
of which A. B. Wetmore, esq., has been the president from the opening 
of the asylnm to the present time. 

There have been three superintendents — Dr. J. D. Buss, Dr. S. D. 
Brooks, and the present superintendent, Mr. E. M. Carpenter. 

THE SHELTEBINa ARMS, NEW YORK. 

The origin of The Sheltering Arms is best given in the words of its 
founder and president, Bev. Thomas W. Peters, D. D. We quote from 
his sermon on ^^The gradual growth of charities," preached before the 
Protestant-Episcopal City Mission Society in 1873 : 

^^Ten years ago, two ladies, visiting the Tombs, or city-prison, in con- 
cert with the missionary of our City Mission Society, found, from time 
to time, mothers committed for drunkenness, who were sent to Black- 
welPs Island. Some of these women had children, who, by the removal 
of the mother, were deprived of all care. Even in their degradation, 
these unhappy mothers had some humanity remaining, and were con- 
cerned for their children's welfare. *They literally lay their children at 
our feet,' said one of the visiting ladies, ^imploring us to find them a 
home.' At about the same time there was brought to the notice of 
another lady of the same society a little blind girl, deserted by her par- 
ents, without friends, and not of an age to be received at the asylum for 
the blind. Shortly after, a homo was sought by a workingman for an 
incurable, motherless, crippled boy. As there was no hope of his re- 
storation, no then existing hospital or institution would receive him. 
Further inquiry resulted in the unexpected discovery that there were 
in the city of New York, and out of it, largo numbers of children, who, 
though surrounded by many asylums, were yet without a home, because 
needing some necessary qualification for admission to institutions al- 
ready established. It was also ascertained, in the course of these in- 
quiries, that there were many cases of neglect of children, owing to the 
usual requirement of our charitable institutions that their inmates 
should be formally surrendered to the trustees. There are hundreds of 
cases in which a family is abandoned by the father, thus throwing the 
support of the children upon the mother, and obliging her, perhaps, to 
break up the household and go out herself to service. With the hope- 
fulness of human nature she believes the separation but temporary, 
and looks for a happy home once more, at no very distant day. If she 
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could place ber children for a few months, or a year, in good hands and 
under christian training, she would gladly do so, provided that, when 
able, she might claim them again. *But I cannot,' said one of these 
deserted mothers, ^sign away my own flesh and blood.' 

"There are other cases, also, among the families of the poor, which 
make necessary a temporary removal of the children from home. The 
comfort of health gives place to the famine of sickness ; the father of a 
family is disabled, for a time, by accident or disease, and there is no 
money to buy food ; or the mother is the sufferer, and there is no one 
to do the household-work, or watch over the children during the day, 
while the father is at his labor. For such as these, there was no place 
where the children could be left for a time, and claimed in returning 
prosperity, and without the liability of their being sent or given away 
beyond the parents' reach. Friends adopted, but too frequently, the 
unhappy alternative of placing them in wretched, squalid homes, where 
they were poorly kept, on a promise of future pay, and ranged the 
streets half clothed, and untaught,^ because not fitly dressed for school. 

"Thus, by the directing hand of God, was indicated another work to 
be done, other human woes to be healed. With no promise beyond a 
house free of rent and a few children to inhabit it, it was resolved, in 
obedience to the divine Guide, to go forward. The distinguishing 
features of this charity were fixed upon as these : the only qualifications 
for the admission of a child shall be that it is not entitled to reception 
elsewhere and that in the institution there is a vacant bed ; the chil- 
dren cared for there belong to their parents, not to the institution, and 
can be claimed by parents at will ; by the introduction of the cottage- 
system, the children are to be distributed into separate families, with a 
responsible head over each. 

"Gifts were soon received to furnish, and multiplying applications of 
little ones to inhabit, the house, so that, a few months later, on the 
sixth day of October, 1864, it was opened, with all its forty beds taken 
up. Such was the commencement of The Sheltering Arms." 

Cliildren between the ages of 2 and 10 years are received from the 
following classes: 

1st. The blind and deaf-mutes, until the age at which they become 
entitled to admission at the asylums especially devoted to such unfor- 
tunates. 

2d. Crippled children past hope of cure, and therefore no longer 
retained in ordinary hospitals. 

3d. Children of poor parents, obliged on account of sickness to enter 
a hospital, and who commit their children for a season to our charge, 
with the expectation, upon recovery, of reclaiming their own. 

4th. Children rendered temporarily homeless by fire or other accident. 

r)th. Children whose home has been broken up by the intemperance 
or desertion of father or mother. In such cases, the remaining parent 
pays, according to ability, a small sum monthly. 
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6th. Cbildren abandoned by both parents, brought to us by friends or 
relatives uu.ible to find immediately a proper home, aud yet aDwiliiog 
to loae coutrol of the children or to place theta beyond their reach. 

Up to January, 1875, six hundred and eighty-two children have been 
received. The needs of somo few were met by one day's hospitality. 
Others have remained ten years. In every case the child's nccefisity is 
the limit of its stay. The cottage-system is carried out as fully as may 
be, and has proved a valuable aid iu the traiuiug of the children, aSTord- 
ing a good snbstitute for the home-life from which they are debarred. 
Each cottage {except the center-house) coutaius a dormitory, bath- 
room, play-room, and diniug-room for thirty or thirty-five children, be- 
sides a conveuieut sleeping-room for the "mother" of the family. Each 
family is entirely separate from the others, meeting, however, at church 
and in school, and occasionally iu the playgrounds. 

The property now owned and occupied by The Sheltering Arms is sit- 
uated on the corner of One hundred aud twenty-ninth street and Tenth 
avenue. The priueipal buildiug is of brick, and contains five cottages 
nnder one roof. The center-house, named the Vau Home Cottage, is used 
for the general puriwses of the institution, aud coutaius the office, recep- 
tiou-rooms, linen-roomB, kitchen, laundry, &c. The west wing is devoted 
to boys, and consists of two cottages, bearing respectively tho names of 
John D. "Wolfe and James E. Montgomery. The two cottages of tho east 
wing are named after Mrs. Peter Cooper and " The Ladies' Aasociatiou of 
the Sheltering Arms,'' and are occupied by girls. The school-house is a 
frame building, at one end of the boys' play-ground. At the end of the 
girls' play-groQud is a brick hospital, entirely detached, and sufficiently 
large to meet the ordinary needs of the house. 

The annual cost of each child, including all expenses, varies irom $130 
to $110. Parents or friends pay, according to their means, from two to 
ten dollars per month. About seventy children are received on the 
free list. A subscription of $138 entitles the donor to a year's support 
for any child of saitable age, &c. Three churches and not less than 
forty-three charitable persons availed themselves of this provision last 
year. A gift of $100 constitutes a life-member; of $500, a patron; 
$1,000 endows a bed, the nomination of the occupant belonging to the 
donor for life ; $2,000 is invested as a permanent endowment of one 
bed, the nomination of the occupant remaining always with the donor 
and his heira ; a gift of $5,000 builds a cottage bearing the name of 
the donor. 

The Sheltering Anns is under the supervision of tho bishop. The 
adairs are managed by a board of trustees, composed of twenty-one 
gentlemen ; this board is assisted by an association of ladies, which 
has assumed the entire charge of the cottage bearing its name, sup- 
plementing all deficiences in the amount received from the parents of 
the little occupants. This association also takes a large share in the 
management of the monthly paper poblisbed by the institution. 
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The favor and success which have attended The ShelteriDg Anns 
from the very commencement show that the necessity for such an 
institution was widely felt. Were further proof required, it could be 
found in the fact that other communities have now undertaken similar 
work, in many cases adopting even the very name, "Sheltering Arms," 
as a matter of course, and as defining accurately the nature of the 
charity. 

When The Sheltering Arms was first projected, one long familiar with 
public charities, and who considered an institution of this character the 
greatest want of our city, remarked of the founder, "He does not know 
what a vast work he is commencing ; if there were room for five hun- 
dred such children, in six months it would be all filled." It is true 
that only a beginning ha^ been made towards affording homes to tem- 
porarily-destitute children ; that, where one is received, many are re- 
fused ; that these four cottages must be multiplied tenfold ; yet we are 
not impatient, but labor and wak, glad to do what God permits us to, 
believing that, in His good time, He will send those who will lay the 
corner-stone and cap the roof of other cottages to shelter the distressed. 

ST. JOHN'S GUILD, NEW YORK, 

Is an organization in New York City for the purpose of sustaining 
the honest poor, of either sex, in ]bheir struggle for existence, and to 
prevent professional mendicancy, pauperism, and crime. It is in no way 
connected with any church or religious body, its members being of the 
Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant forms of faith, and no questions are 
asked or distinctions made in respect to creed, race, or color. Its sys- 
tem is, to have a volunteer visitor for every tenement-block in the city. 
The great work of this guild is to keep together the families of those 
who are out of employment, by affording the needed temporary relief. 
They are thus soon enabled to become self-supporting, and often even 
contribute towards the aid of others ; whereas, once broken to pieces, such 
families seldom recover, but become utterly demoralized, and a perma- 
nent charge upon the public. The widows' rent-fund, disbursed by the 
visitors of this society, has been the means of accomplishing a great 
amount of good. The idea was originated by Mr. Francis P. Furnald, 
who, in a letter to the !N^ew York Herald, subscribed $500 for the purpose. 
It afterward reached $3,757.84 ; but the amount of relief afforded was 
much greater than this sum would indicate, since, in some cases, bills 
amounting to $25 were receipted in full upon the payment of $5 by the 
visitors, while many landlords freely forgave their tenants their entire 
bills, and some receipted bills for months in advance for their poor ten- 
ants, when satisfied by the visitors that they were wholly unable, through 
sickness and lack of work, to pay. The instances wbere landlords 
ejected worthy tenants for non-payment of rent were remarkably rare, 
compared with the thousands of tenants w\iO Nf5«^^ \,^vr\pw\wci^^ \x\ia\i\e 
to meet such bills. Separate departmeuta ^^'^«*'^ ^^^ ^^ ^vs^^vism^ oi 
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provisions, olothing, medical relief, the providing of employment, anil 
the barial of the dead. The fioatiag hospital for mothers with sick chil- 
dren bos been the roeans of saving many thonsauds of little ones vlio 
were dying of malaria imbibed in their wretched bouies. 

FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTBY, NO. 155 WOBTH STREET, NEW TOEK. 

This JDstitntion was established by Rev. L, BI. Pease, iu 1851, and in 
1854 it was incorporated. It is devoted maiuly to the presorvation ot 
children from anSering and crime, but it receives temporarily all who 
have nowhere else to go. Aasistanee is rendered to adults as far as it 
can bo without encooragiog a dependence npon charity, and efforts are 
made to reform and procure labor for such women as are willing; to work. 
Urgent cases of suffering among out-door poor are temporarily relieved 
until some other provision can be made for them. The iDstittitiuu is 
supported almost entirely by voluntary contribution. Since ISSi a total 
of 23,C6i inmatea have been cared for by the house. 

ladies' home mSSIONAKT SOCIETV, (METHODIST EPISOOPAi,) OLD 
BREWERY. NEW YORK. 

The objects of the above societ j' are " to support one or more mis- 
sionaries to labor among the poor of the city of New York, especially in 
the locality known as the 'Five Points;' to provide food, clothing, and 
other necessaries for such poor; to edncato poor children and provide 
for their comfort aud welfare, and for that pur|^)oso to maintain a school 
at the Five Points, in said city ; and to perform kindred acta of (■harity 
and benevolence." 

At the home of the mission, 61 Park Place, there was a total of 893 
children taught during the year the elements of an English education 
and sewing. The average attendance was 429. Besides the food aud 
clothing given away to the poor, places of employment were found for 
47 adults and homes in good families furuished for 32 children. 

HOME FOE LITTLE WANDERERS, OR HOWARD MISSION, NO. 40 NEW 
BOWEEY, NEW YORK. 

Ghildren are received here, and placed in sitaations and in homes. 
During 1874, 221 children were received. 



This charity was incorporated in 1863, and is under the charge of a 
board of managers, consisting of a president, five vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, and twelve 
other persons. 

The objects of the society are to supply skill fully-coustructed surgico- 
mechanical appliances and the treatment of in- and ont-door patients 
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requiring trasses or spring supports ; also bandages, lace stockings, and 
other apparatus for the cure of cripples, both adults and children, on 
such conditions as will make their benefits available, so far as is possible, 

to the poorest in the city. 

The character of this institution is peculiar to itself, as the managers 
have yet to learn of another institution in the world that precisely cor- 
responds with this in respect to the maladies treated and the age of the 
patients received for treatment. Children are received from the ages of 
4 to 14, and the object is to cure these unfortunate children of their 
various afflictions, rather than to provide a homo for incurables. 

The prevailing opinion, indeed, of the uninitiated in respect to the poor, 
emaciated, crippled children when iirst brought to the hospital is, that 
their cure is hopeless; and such doubtless they would become were they 
not timely, skillfully, and persistently treated. While in some cases a 
few months may sufiflce to restore perfect soundness, other cases, ren- 
dered obstinate by long neglect or unfavorable complications, may require 
years to effect a like result. 

It is not assumed that this institution surpasses all others in regard 
to the medical and surgical skill employed in the treatment of patients 
It is, however, believed that its advantages for the continued and suc- 
cessful use of remedial agents in accordance with the laws of physiology 
and pathology are not surpassed, if equaled, by any other hospital 
known by the board to exist. 

The number of patients that have been treated in the hospital are 725 ; 
those prescribed for in the dispensary-department number 24,210. Of 
the results it may be concisely stated that of the whole number of patients 
about 81.5 per cent, were relieved and discharged, 16.7 per cent, were con- 
tinued under treatment, 1.6 per cent, were incurable, and 2 per cent. died. 

Teachers are provided for the in-door patients, and, when their condi- 
tion will admit, they are taught in the common English branches and 
music; also, knitting and sewing. A professional gymnast instructs them 
in such athletic exercises as may best develop their physical vigor, and 
thus increase the eflicacy of medical and surgical treatment in counter- 
acting the inveterate chronic diseases from which these children suffer. 

The present yearly expenses of this institution exceed forty thousand 
dollars. 

ST. BARNABAS. 

The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, a body of Christian women, 
working under sisterhood-rules of the Episcopal Church, are engaged in 
'' ministering to the poor, the sick, the homeless, the outcast, and in car- 
ing for little children.'' 

Among a large amount of other work, as visiting the poor of the city and 
the sick in hospitals, the sisters supervise the St. Barnabas House, 306 
Mulberry street, where poor and homeless persons are received, tempo- 
rarily, until appropriate provision can be made for them, either by pro- 
viding them with employment or placing them in the proper public in- 
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stitiitton. During ISTi, n total of 1,888 persons were cared for hi ib« 
faonie, to a greater or less extpot, some neediDg only a lural, oilioni » 
night's loilgiug, while others reniEiined for days and weeks. Ko iiuiigry 
or homeless persou is ever sent away from the doors of this lioitse. 
The day-nursery of iufucts is a special feature of the St. Biiruabas 
House designed to meet the wants of mothers who are obliged to lalwr 
at day's work, and are glad to pay a small sum for the care of tlieir in- 
fants during the day. Duriug 1874, 105 infants were kept in the nursery. 
The home also famishes au asylum for about 30 orphaned children, all 
there is room for. These are given the rudiments of an education, in a 
school kept bj" the Sisters in the home, and as occasion offers are placed 
in good families. A reatiiiig-room connected with the borne offers its 
attractions and means of improrement to young men and boys who 
would otherwise be parsuing their education on the street. 

A paper issued by it in April, 1874, says resitecting it: 

" The St. Barnabas House, 304 to SOS Mulberry street, has reached 
its limit of possibility in the way of accommodation. During the past 
season aa many as 69 have lodged in one night iu the 49 single beds. 
Throughout the year 19,221 lodgings and 94,358 meals have been fur- 
nished to people of all nationalities, colors, and religions, being 1,20S 
lodgings and 12,716 meals more than the previous year. Sixteen home- 
less children make part of our permanent family. The day-nursery 
receives each morning, from women going out to day's work, forty chil- 
dren, who are washed, fed, and taught, and returned at evening to their 
parents. 

It is proposed, leaving 304 Mnlberry street as at present, to take down 
the small and old building on 306, and erect in its place a five-story 
building 30 by 80 feet. By this means, not only will additional accom- 
modations be famished for the present work, but No. 308 will be set free 
to be nsed in the autumn as a lodging-house aud bureau of employment 
for men. 

The proposed building will cost $25,000. It wilt be commenced as 
soon as 810,000 shall have been received for the purpose. 

HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTET, 120 WEST 31XTBBHTH STBEBI, 
KKW YORK. 

The primary design of this institution is to afford to infirm and des- 
titute women employment in needlework, at such a rate of remunera- 
tion as may enable them to exist. This employment is given, accord- 
ing to circumstances, either at the residences of the applicants or at 
the bouse, where also instruction in sewing is given tosach as need it; 
The aid of the institation is afforded, without regard to religious de- 
nomination, to such applicants as are found by the visitors of the house 
to be in greatest nee<l of it. A sewing-school for the yoang also is 
maintained, open twice a week, on Wednesdays aud Saturdays, and an 
infant industrial school, where poor neglected children are made com- 
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fortaWe by baths, decent clothing, and food, and taaght in the elements 
of common-school-instruction. For the ability to sustain this*branch of 
their work the institution expresses indebtedness to Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, secretary of the Children's Aid Society- 
Owing to the great financial dif&culties of the country, the year 1874 
was not a prosperous one for the business of this house. Thus the sales 
of the great variety of garments and articles for househoulduse which 
are made by the women, and with which our store is stocked, j\re greatly 
affected. In ordinary times large numbers of shirts are purchased from 
us by mechanics, and their families supply themselves with coarse gar- 
ments at prices very little above cost* Some articles of clothing are sold 
for seventy-five cents, the cost and making of which amount to sixty- 
five cents. Others are sold much below cost, in order that the women 
may have good prices for their work. 

A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 

Was organized in the city of New York in December, 1874. The officers 
consist of a president, ten vice-presidents, fifteen in the board of man- 
agers, a treasurer, a counsel, and a secretary. At their first meeting the 
following circular was prepared : 

^^ Object of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. . 

" This is the society for the prevention of cruelty to children, 

^' There already exist in this city and in various parts of this State 
many excellent societies and institutions, some as charitable corpora- 
tions and others as State-reformatories and asylums, for receiving and 
caring for little children. Among these in our own city may be noted the 
Children's Aid Society, the Home for the Friendless, the New York 
Infant Asylum, the Institution for Homeless Children, the Society for 
the Protection of Destitute Children, the Association for the Belief of 
Girls, the New York Catholic Protectory, St. Stephen's Home for 
Destitute Children ; and, in addition, each religious denomination has 
more or less asylums, reformatories, hospitals, and like institutions 
devoted to the moral and physical culture of helpless children. 

'^AU these and the like existing societies which are employed in this 
grand and truly noble work assume the care and control of their inmates 
only after they are legally placed in their custody. It is not within their 
province to seek out and to rescue from the dens and slums of the city 
those little unfortunates whose childish lives are rendered miserable 
by the constant abuse and cruelties practiced on them by the human 
brutes who happen to possess the custody or control of them. This 
work the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children undertakes 
and proposes to carry out. 

^'Ample laws have been passed by the legislature of this State for the 
protection of, and prevention of cruelty to, little children. The trouble 
seems to be that it is nobody's business to enforce them. The societies 
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and institutions referred to have as mnch as, nay, more than, they can 
attend to^in providing for those intrusted to their care. The police and 
prosecuting officers of the people are necessarily engrossed in securiDg 
the conviction and punishment of offenders of a graver legal stripe, 
and, although ready to aid in enforcing the laws referred to when duly 
called on so to do, can hardly be expected to seek out and prosecute 
those who claim the right to ill-treat children over whom they have an 
apparent legal control. 

^^ Hence the cMld-beaters live in comparative security. Hence the 
children, hardened by brotality and cruelty, grow up to be men and 
women scarcely less hardened thaa their tyrants. The men swell the 
ranks of the ^^ dangerous classes ^ whieh imperil the public peace and 
security, and the women are lost, body and soul, often before thej are 
women in age and maturity. 

^^ The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to. Children proposes to 
enforce, by lawful means and with energy, the laws referred to« and to 
secure, in like manner, the prompt conviction and punishment of every 
violator of any of those laws ; not vindictively, not to gain publie 
applause, but to convince those who cruelly ill-treat and shamefully 
neglect little children that the time has passed when this can be longer 
done, in this State at least, with impunity. 

*<And, lastly, this society, so far from interfering with the namerons 
societies and institutions already existing and before referred to, is in- 
tended to aid them in their noble work. It proposes to labor in the 
interest of no one religious denomination, and to keep entirely free fix>m 
political influences of every kind. Its duties towards the children whom 
it may rescue will be discharged when the future custody of them is 
decided by the courts of justice ; and the laws of this State contain 
ample provisions on that subject and vest that duty and responsibility 
in the hands of the judiciary. 

" John D. Weight, President. 

" New York, December 16, 1874." 

April 21, 1875, '^An act for the incorporation of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelly to children " was passed by the legislature of New 
York. 

This society is now at work, and will investigate and prosecute, when 
necessary, all cases of cruelty to children which shall come to its knowl- 
edge. It has published a pamphlet containing the '< laws of the State 
of New York relating to children." 

HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, NEW YORK. 

This home in the country' for orphan and desolate children is situated 
on the west bank of the Hudson Kiver, about 40 miles from New York. 
It is one mile above Stony Point, and may be reached by steamboats 
from the foot of Harrison street. New York, or by the Hudson River 
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Railroad to Peekskill, and thence by boats. The House of the Good 
Shepherd is in the township of Stony Point, Eockland County, New 
York, Tomkin's Cove Post-office. The property consists of ninety acres of 
land rising from the river, on whickitbovderB finr one-fifth of a mile, upon 
the hill, giving many beantiful sites for buildings. Most of the land is 
wild and uncultivated, used for pasture. About fifteen acres have 
been cleared and are in grass or cultivation. The land is well watered 
by a brook and several springs. From the house, 160 feet above the 
river, and surrounding grounds, an extended view, embracing features 
of great natural beauty, presents itself. 

The institution is under the auspices of the Protestant-Episcopal 
Church, and is supported by voluntary contributions. This house re- 
moves children from haunts of sin and poverty to a most lovely home, 
surrounds them with christian and churchly influence, bringing them 
in daily contact with and under the instruction of cultivated ladies 
and gentlemen, who give their best time and services, con amove, to 
Christ's service in the care of His lost and helpless ones. This care 
and training are not withdrawn at the very time when their influence 
in forming the young character is. most felt, but still surrounds the 
child, with gentle hand molding, chastening, correcting, exciting, until, 
with principles well established and habits of industrj^ well formed, 
the young man or maiden goes forth, as from a father's house, to form 
a link in the great missionary enterprise of evangelizing the world. 

In the care of the children there is an effort to realize the ideal of a 
Christian family. They are allowed as much freedom as is consistent 
with good order and punctual habits and are encouraged in habits of 
trust and honor. We have no high walls, no bolts or bars. A boy 
comes to us from the city- or village-street or country-lane. He is, per- 
haps, perfectly undisciplined, and with many bad habits. He is intro- 
duced to a boy of his own age, who is to show him the place and inform 
him of the rules. He finds his days filled, from early morning-light 
till bedtime, with duties, studies, amusements. He is assured of the 
kind love of those who are over him. He finds himself trusted, his 
word believed. He is taught his part in our religious services, and joins 
in the hearty singing of God's praise. The result is that the wild, un- 
disciplined boy is transformed to a truthful, tnisty, honest youth. 

They work on the farm, in the house, and at trades. Children are 
received from any section. The house is not merely an orphanage, but 
is a training-school for the saving of children in need of a home. The 
children are to be kept under training until fitted for the duties of life. 
Keading, writing, and arithmetic are taught. Present number of in- 
mates, 43. 

POUGHKEEPSIE OEPHANHOXJSE AND HOME FOR THE "FUlE5\'Dl-1Si^^ 

It is twenty years since tb© original charter of tli\^ v^^^^'Ov^^^^^a^^^^^^ 
obtained from the legislature- ^^^ object and busiue^^ ^V^\>is^^ >^\»X^ 
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to be the publication ami diffusion of books, papers, and tracts, and bj 
other moral and religious means to prevent vice and moral degradatioD, 
and to maintain hoases of industry and home for the relief of friend 
less, deatitnte, or anprotected females, and for friendless or uaprotected 
children, and for the reformation of offenders. 
The following statistics will give an outline of the work of tlie year; I 

Number received during the year for the first time* 28 

Number of children from Poughkeepaie 2J 

Number of children from conuty 24 

Number beyond the county -limits i 

Number of re-admUsions 8 

Number sent to new homes 2i 

Number claimed by friends 'ii 

Number of orphans at date U 

Number of half-orphans at date 20 

Average number in the family through the year 50 

Number of adults in the family through the year S 

This institution derives its support from voluntary contributious ; its 
atFairs are all managed on a cash-basis, and have been so from its com- 
mencement. Thns far material aid has not failed them, aod the past 
year has been one of prosperity. 

OHIO. 

THE CHIXJ>BEH'S HOSIE, 

Of Cincinnati, was incorporated on the 12th of December, 1864, nnder 
the general laws of the State. Its object is to ameliorate the con- 
dition of poor and neglected children by procuring for such of them 
as may be committed to it permanent homes in the country in Christian 
families, where they may receive an ordinary linglish education and be 
trained in habits of industry and economy ; by affording a temporary 
home to poor children whose parents may soon be able to support them ; 
and by taking care of children through the day, in order that their 
mothers may avail themselves of outside employment. It is authorized 
to receive the legal care and control of all children who are properly 
surrendered to it by their parents or guardians or by the judge of the 
probate court or the mayor of the city. Over such it acquires the same 
authority as originally pertained to the parents. 

It is sap[>orted entirely by voluntary subscriptions and baa no en- 
dowment. 

Over 1,500 children have been received since its organization and 
over 600 have been placed in permanent homes. 

It is the duty of the superintendent or other officers of the Children's 
* Number of innwtes received since fatiDdatioD, T54. 
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Home to visit these children once a year; while those who have them 
are expected to report to the superintendent once in three months. 

The results of this work are very gratifying, especially that part 
which consists in placing children in country homes. 

CLEVELAND INDUSTELAX SCHOOL, CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY AND HOME, 

CLEVELAND. 

This institution is doing for the poor children of Cleveland a similar 
work to that which is accomplished for the same classes in New York 
and other cities by the aid- and guardian-societies there. There are 
day-schools for the destitute and ragged boys and girls of the city ; 
a home for girls, also, with its school \ and a farm industrial school in 
the country, where the boys obtain a practical knowledge of husbandry. 
These children belong to a class which is practically excluded from the 
common schools by its lack of decent clothing and cleanliness. At 
the industrial schools they receive clothing and food. The common- 
school-branches are taught, with the addition of sewing to the girls. 
The teachers visit the homes of their pupils in order to obtain personal 
information as to their necessities. In these visits, the teachers say, 
they find it easy to perceive the reason why their children come to school 
in cold weather before 8 o'clock in the morning. 

The industrial schools were organized first, an^ afterward the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society started up, with the object of providing good homes 
for the children; but the two agencies afterward, finding themselves 
essentially one in their efforts, by the unanimous vote of their officers, 
united in their work. 

It was thought advisable to have a separate home for the boys in the 
country, the girls remaining in the city ; and soon the want was met by 
Mrs. Eliza Jennings, who donated a place of about twelve acres, with a 
large brick house and outbuildings. To this were added twenty acres 
adjoining, by Leonard Case, esq. Donations from friends enabled them 
to buy more land and build additional accommodations, so that now the 
society holds in trust about sixty acres of valuable land, a noble house, 
audbeautiful school-room, well furnished, with commodious barn, stables, 
and all necessary farm-implements. 

This charity was organized in 1857, and has now several branch schools 
in the city. 

A condensed report of the school during the first fifteen years shows 
that, from the city-council, by subscriptions and donations, about $60,000 
had been received and expended in carrying on its work. In that time 
10,384 articles of clothing had been made and 9,991 repaired by the 
scholars; also a number of quilts patched in small blocks. To the 
scholars were given 30,555 articles of clothing, and large quantities 
were given to poor families, doBated by individuals, ladlea? Wnevolent 
societies, schools, &c. In8tru(.tioii N^a^ given m l\ie eo\Si^cciWi. l^\i%\\§.\i 
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the Baptist Cbureliea of New York, wbicb does a similar work; Sl 
Luke's riome, Utiua, N. Y., and the Home lor the Friendless, Lomboid 
street, Fhiladelphia, both Episcopal. The latter receives temporarilj 
persons who are not members. 

Similar institutions are provided in a number of cities through tie 
"beuufloence of private individuals, and are open ahke to persons of rdv 
and iill religions bebefs, as, for example, the Louise Home in Wai^bing- 
ton, D. C, established by Hon, W. W. Corcoran, of that city. Then 
are also homes for old men. 
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Univorfiities: 

Mifl60iiri 9tU 

Nebnaka (B,il 

Nevada - tt 

North Caroliiia.... 70,79;1I 

PenntylvaDia - ----. W^t 

Soath Caroliiia , 9 

Texas B^9 

summary .*...... 10 

UniveiBity-fimd. (See UniTersities.) 

UniverBity-lands. (See UniTenities.) 

V. 

Vermont, constitatioiis of, 1786 and since 9 

Virginia, isonstitations of, 1851 and 1870 , 9 

Virtue, promotion of : 

Bfaasaohnsetts 9 

Shode Island.. 9 

Tennessee - 9 

Voters, literary qnalifications of: 

Connecticnt 9 

Maftaohnsetts ..... 51 

Missouri 9 



Watertown, minister of Congregational chnroh in 9 

Western reserve, Ohio, proceeds of sale of 19 

West Virginia, constitution of, 1861 91 

coDstitation of, 1872 95 

Wisconsin, constitotion proposed in 1846 i 96 

constitution of, 1848 97 

Women eligible to school offices : 

Ohio 76 

Pennsylvania 80 

Wyandotte constitntion, Kansas 96 

Y. 

Yrtle College, Connecticut ^ 17,18 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
WasMngtotiy 1), (7., November 27, 1875. 
Sir : The desire that specimens of the actual school-work of students 
should be shown at Philadelphia has been expressed by many educators, 
and this work is included in the classification furnished by the Centennial 
Gommission. 

The difficulty has been to devise a uniform plan for the preparation 
of students' work. 

^ The department of superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in session at Minneapolis in August, 1875, considered the sub- 
ject, and, after full discussion, referred to a committee the preparation of ^ 
a suitable schedule, in accordance with the provisions of which all such 
specimens of scholars' work should be prepared. It was understood that 
the recommendations of this committee would be accepted as the stand- 
ard. Many inquiries in reference to the methods of preparing school- 
work have been addressed to this Office. As furnishing a satisfactory 
answer to these inquiries, and in accordance with the requests of mem- 
bers of the National Educational Association, I recommend the publica- 
tion, by this Bureau, of the report of this committee, with the schedule 
as adopted by them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. Z. Chandler, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

Z. CHANDLER, 

Secretary. 
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STUDENTS' WORK 



AT THE 



NATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 

1876. 



At the request of Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, a committee of the superintendents' section of the National 
Educational Association was appointed at its last meeting, held at Min- 
neapolis during August, 1875, to draught rules to govern the prepara- 
tion and exhibition of pupils' and students' work at the National Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia in 1876. This committee 
has given the subject due consideration, and would respectfully submit 
the rules appended. 

A. J. RICKOFF, 

Supt of City- Schools, Cleveland , Ohio ; 
J. L. PICKARD, 

Supt of City-Schools, Chicago, III.; 
J. H. SMART, 

State Supt of Pub. Inst., Indiana ; 

Committee. 

CLASSIFICATION, 

All material which may be offered for exhibition will be classified aa 
follows: 

I. Examination-manuscripts prepared according to prescribed rules. 

II. Special work for the preparation of which no rules are prescribed. 

III. Material arranged and presented to illustrate systems of instruc- 
tion. 

. On account of peculiarities of organization or administration, it may 
be diflBcult for an institution or the public schools of a town or city to 
exhibit in some one of the classes above named, while in anothet* it might 

* Officers of Bystems and institutioDs of education participating in preparing 
students' work are desired to forward the material to the snperintendents of public 
instruction for their respective States or Territories. Special attention is also invited 
to the other suggestions contained in the resolutions passed by the Department of ^ 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association, which are presented in the 
Appendix. 
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ri*.i*r> ir^*i ^.\f^z'^iK irL<L:c;:t*>CL* of lieifcrikiaj of ertry ;Erk«i« to comport 
ihrlr 0^2. woriL vLia t£^ v*xk ojf ocL<ef&. ptfforsMnl UMkf like coodi- 

ti««:*^ 

CI^^^ II r,:ovUUik fi>r tL<& exLibit^^xt o^ acTthiit;^ tLat fifcir be !«*»k«C 
trpO'ii iiA oi *-^lu4: in tL<f lln« of e^Gc^tii»xtaI proJaet^ Here no lijcit b 
pr»?r>»<rr:'''.-e*i ia time or other coodit^OEL^ of pTeparsttioo. As a co&li:;4n 
of riL:'v.;:ori. Lo^reTer. it is rt^^cirtU tL;£t t!ie elrcamsca&ee:^ of iLr pr*p- 

ClaATj III oi-rrii^ :he d^xrf f*>T tbie eibfbUion of sxich i>roiiaet^ ^-f tie 
ec-h«^>'yl-r«>>:n a.-s ^ill aerre to illci-trate the workiD;r of a coar«e of *tc*i7 
or a •\.^*rL:x of iiL^tnictiou. In tLis class the $maU«»c di^criet <#-L«^ ur 
private iL**.ru:IoEi may Lave as cpj-rtQiiiry to exhibit it* placs a>1 
wa7.% of working. Here a phBciiitl o: a single school or one >sbi»rdi- 
Date teacher m a large UBorganized mass of schools may sabmi: U!>- 
tratfoci.<^ of a plao or proceed cY iitstmctsoD. methods of recitation. J^r. 
iu oii*: or more branches of >isdy. thoogh the d amber of papiLs he rrp- 
re-^Citj* m.iy l>e comi/arvt:Ive?y i&sigiiificaDt. 

3"^ ^^fHfr'Jjution hci'.l b< ttK^irtd in amy one f*f the three cla*^et f'>r pmr- 

pfMe4 f'f *:Oit»p*:tif.kOn. 

'y 1: :- iri i}ii.i:.^::A^A :L.it .ill L'i.4ria-^r::':-work. e^itr^.Li^I^' :n r!.i.-< 1. 

' T:.»' i)j\r^\jju< 10 U: ar;^T^er»r«i >Liou'ji \j*t v.i:::»'L or priiittrti ilir^:!^ 
abovr »>i':Li ar.-".»:r ::i all :iJ.lIla''C^;{^-^ in aritLnit'tie: t:Ji«l il; aii i.»tb»-r >gi»- 
y:*:\> *.:ir <iiL*' co'iTr*; r^houM \m: i>:ir<:K-<l. or the answers should be s-j 
tT^:i.*'d ■:. i: :h»r fiU*..-::iorj :;:»ty bv i/aiu'.} iii«licar»-ii thereby. The Litter 

'/ II*. ♦'!•.' •'^:: or co!!»'^:r:'.n of i!iarjr:->^;r:r»:.s on ariv >abi*-ct mn>: l«e 
iicj:t)jii\).i:::*'i\ :•'. the t!i;l li-t ot q'if--*:«>:is presenteil the cla.ss in th^: 
ftul»j»^r. V. iii.'ii I.-: >:i«.»ajl l^e :ii^e:te<i iruiLiediately alter the ai'propriate 
title l>-f'4*'- 

CLA.S.S I. 

i:xA::!NAiK»:>-:iANT;.>;'r:iri.s. 

Jif'r.i: 1. irA/> i/i^nj }jp f rn I, li ;,/(], — >'"!.e l»lit h^nO ji'Jt plljiils of the 

schoo ..- ,i::(l ot* the pafticn! ir ;:i. :•!♦.' <u* >'h'>'>l'i j>'HiH»rt:ii;j: to l>e reprv- 
feented -hall he permitted t«» <'j:jtil''ire an\thiij;^ lor exhibit:«.»u ia 

cia^^ r. 

6^0 
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Rule 2. Time of examination. — All manuscripts to be exhibited in 
this class shall be prepared from the 1st to the 15th of Februury, 
Not more than four hours shall be allowed for the writing of a paper on 
any one branch of study, which time shall include the entire work from 
the time the questions are placed before the pupil to the completion of 
the copy submitted. 

Rule 3. The ground of examination. — The ground or limit of the 
examination shall be the work done within the current school-year up to 
the time of the examiiuitiou and work preliminary thereto, according to 
the course of study of the institution or schools preparing the work, 
which course of study shall accompany all manuscripts sent for exhi- 
bition. 

Rule 4. Quest iona, by whom prepared and precautions to he observed. — 
The questions for examination shall be prepared by the superintendent 
of schools or some other person not engaged in the instruction of the 
class or classes undei" examination, and the utmost care sliall be taken 
that no information in regard to the nature or topics of the questions 
be circulated among the pupils and that no previous intimation of the 
ground of examination, except as in Rule 3, be given to the teachers of 
the classes to be examined. 

Rule 5. Manuscripts to be exhibited. — All schools, colleges, technical 
schools, special schools, and school systems of towns and cities exhibit- 
ing in Class I may be represented, lirst, by papers prepared as above 
from one entire class of each grade, in which ^ pen and ink are used in 
writing, and, second, by not less than one paper in ten selected from all 
the other manuscripts prepared in the examination. 

[Note. — It is to be understood that when any grade of pupils, fifth- 
year grade, for example, is examined, all the pupils in tliat grade 
throughout the entire town or city system shall be examined in all 
branches upon which written examinations are required for transfer; 
and that thereafter, for each of the subjects, the manuscripts of some 
one entire class of that grade be taken for exhibition, and also one- 
tenth of all the other manuscripts of that grade ; and, further, tliat the 
exhibition of manuscripts of entire classes and selected manuscripts 
shall be especially subject to the ioUowing rule:J 

Rule C. Title page and declaration vf chief officers, — A title page, after 
model A, for the papers of entire classes, or after model B for selected 
papers, shall be inserted in every volume, collection, or set of manu- 
scripts designed for exhibition in Class I ; and no papers shall be ad- 
mitted for exhibition in this class unless accompanied by a declaration 
from the principal executive oflicer of the school or other institution of 
learning thereby represented, that said papers were executed in accord- 
ance with the above rules and Rule 7, as below. 

Note. — The course of study in some towns and cities is divided into 
eight grades, to correspond approximately with the average time taken 
for completing the course a.ssigned to primary- and grammar schools. 
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In snch cases it will be easy to fill this blank; bat, when the nnmberof 
grades does not correspond with the average nnmber of years thus re- 
qaired, it is desirable* that the blank be so filled as to show approxi- 
mately what year of the coarse is represented by the manascripts. 

In the title page marked A it might be well to insert the name of 
the teacher of the class ander the words ^^ one entire class represented/ 

BULE 7. Headings of manuscripts and decldratiang of students or pu- 
piis. — Every manascript of every papil or stadent shonld be beaded, io 
the papiFs own handwriting, with his name, age, grade, or class, the 
name of the school or institution of which his class is a part, and the 
date of the examination. At the foot of the last page it shook! contain, 
also in the pupiKs own handwriting, a minnte of the time taken for the 
writing of the paper, which mast inclade the whole time elapsing from 
the patting of the questions before the papil to the handing in of the 
copy exhibited. On the completion and handing in of any manascript 
or specimen for exhibition under Class I the stadent or papil should 
make the following declaration on a separate slip of paper, over his own 
signature, viz : ^^ This accompanying manuscript was written by myself^ 
without aid from any source." 

The manuscripts of every class shall be accompanied by a written 
declaration, by the teacher or by the one who had charge of the pupils 
of the class at the time of the examination, that the entire work of the 
class was done under his own eye and that all the regulations were ob- 
served as herein prescrij[)ed. These certificates, written on separate 
sheets of paper, shall be sent to the superintendent or other oflBcer bav- 
in;? the direction of the exaniinution. They ueeil not, however, be seut 
to the Exhibition. (See Ihile G.) 

CLASS II. 

SPECIAL rnODUCTS. 

l>oun(l volumes or portfolios of exainiuation-p.ipers prepared at any 
j)revious time in re;:^ular examinations, and without reference to tbe 
Centennial or any other "exhibition." — An exact statement of what it 
j)urports to be should accompany each collection of this class. Such 
statement should set forth whether the collection is from an entire class 
or whether the papers are selected ; and, if selected, what part of an 
entire ^rade is represented ; also, the time occupied in the examination, 
the rules under which it was conducted, and all such other information 
as may be nec(»ssary to enable any one to jud^e of the merit of the ex- 
hibition. In Class II njay be included also any work of students or 
l)upils connected with, or incident to, school-work, such as collections 
of insects, plants, shells, &c., collei;ted and arranged by pupils or grad- 
uates of schools, colleges, or other institutions of learning j speeiiuens 
of manual skill in the construc^tion of models of any sort prepared for 
the illustration of school studies ; drawings and specimens of peniuan- 

6s2 
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Bbip of special merit ; iu short, anything which may be fairly exhibited 
as results of school instruction or training. Every production in this 
class should be accompanied by a statement of the age, sex, and class 
of the pupil, the time occupied in producing the article, whether it was 
made with or without the assistance of professors or teachers, and of all 
the circumstances which should enter into an estimate of its educational 
value or bearing. 

It is not necessary that students or pupils contributing to this class 
be members of the schools represented during the current year. All 
that is required is that they should have been bond fide members of the 
school represented and that the work be directly traceable as the result 
of school instruction. 

CLASS III. 

MATERIAL TO ILLUSTRATE SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Specimens of examination-papers, exercises in review, regular lessons 
or class-exercises of any nature which may be adapted to exhibit and 
illustrate the course and method pursued in any line of study or instruc- 
tion, from the commencement to the end thereof, in any public, private, 
or corporate institution or system of institutions of learning. — The value 
of any exhibition in this class will not depend so much upon the excel- 
lence of the specimens submitted as upon the clearness with which they 
may show, in outline and in detail, the plans and processes of instruc- 
tion pursued. The specimens should be few, and it is quite indispensa- 
ble that they be accompanied by written or printed explanations, as the 
case may seem to demand. More will depend in this department than 
in any other upon the judgment, invention, and taste of teachers and 
school officers 5 more, indeed, than upon the skill with which the schemes 
may be carried out in jiractice. Exhibitions in this class may also con- 
sist of proposed schemes or syllabuses of instruction in any depart- 
ment of literature, science, or art, without accompanying specimens 
from pupils, if, from the nature of the case, illustration be impracti- 
cable. If, however, any scheme is submitted as one which has been 
adopted in any institution or system of schools, it is not to be accepted 
as such, unless it be explicitly stated by the highest executive officer of 
such institution or system that it has been as regularly and systematic- 
ally carried out in practice as any other work required iu the school or 
schools under his or her care. 

DRAWING AND PENMANSHIP. 

All exhibitions in drawing and penmanship shall be stamped or oth- 
erwise plainly marked as entered for exhibition in Class I, II, or III, 
as the case may be; and the preparation and display of the same shall 
be governed by all the rules for the respective classes, and in addition 
thereto by the following 
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SPECIAL RVLM8 VO&' JsABXWXQ ]>SA.WIKO0. 

The labels are the anderscored words, and they aie to be used to des* 
igDate drawings according to the explaaatioiis annexed. 

In the drawing of problems^ the thing required shall be Wfitteo oat in 
the pnpil's own handwriting on the same sheet and side of the dieet witti 
t^e drawing. 

FROM FLAT OOpT. 

Freehand. — ^Drawings from flat copy, without the use of a mk^ 
straight-edge, or measure of any kind at any step ^f the work. 

Semi'fr^hand. — Case 1. Drawings from flat eopieS) in whidi the eoa* 
straction-lines were made witii a role or in which points were loeated Iqr 
the aid of rale or measure. 

Giise 2. Drawings made on paper having construction-lines or p<^t8 
either made iu or printed on the paper. 

Instrumental — Drawings of machines, geometrical or architectural 
problems, or any kind of drawings made from flat copy, and in which 
mechanical appliances have been used. 

FROM DICTATIOX. 

^re?e-7m?i^Z.-r Drawing made entirely freehand, line by line or part by 
part, at dictation of teachers, no rule or measure of any kind being 
allowed. 

Semi'freehand. — Drawings iu which distances were measured or con- 
struction-points were located, but otherwise free-band. 

InstrumentaL — Drawings in which the rule or measure was freely 
used. 

FROM MEMORY. 

Freehand. — Drawings made entirely free-hand. 

Semifreeliand. — Drawings iu which construction-lines only were made 
or construction-points were located with the rule or by measure. 

J«s^rMmc?ifa/.— Drawings from memory with the free use of mechan- 
ical aids. 
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MECHANICAL. 

The solution of prollems. — Whether geometrical, iu mechanical con- 
trivance or architectural arrangement, either from the object or to sat- 
isfy given conditions or dimensions, or both, wrought out by the pupils, 
in the execution of which the usual mathematical principles and me- 
chanical aids are made use of. 

OBJECT-DRAWING. 

From the object, without the use of vanishing-points, horizon-lines, or 
projections. 

From objects in alto-rilievo, as above. 
From objects in deu)i-rilievo. 
From objects in basso-rilievo. 

OBJECT-DRAWING FROM DICTATION. 

The teacher stating the position in which the object is supposed to be, 
the pupil makes the drawing without seeing the object in that position. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Drawings of problems made by mathematical perspective. 
Drawings from the object with the use of mathematical perspective. 
Drawings made with the use of elementary perspective, either as the 
solution of a problem or from the object. 

DESIGNS : FREE-HAND, SEMI-FREE-HAND, OR INSTRUMENTAL, AS THE CASE MAY BE. 

Entirely original. — Designs made from natural objects in which the 
particular natural objects from which they are taken are manifest. 

. Original combinations. — Designs made up of elements taken from 
other designs and recombined, making new arrangements. 

Original with given e?(?7wcnf«.— Designs iu which given elements are 
combined, the plan and arrangements being the pupil's. 

Elements and arrangements given. — Designs in which the elements and 
arrangement of the elements are given by. the teacher. 

Note. — If tracing-paper be used in any part of the work presented 
under the head of design, the fact must be stated. 
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ThetcOomuBgTptigentmhodjt (1) 
nt the Centeonial^ piMf il hfthemtpenaiiadtBUmdtiatidlim'Sttimd 
EdaeatioDal AflwdatioB at its Melii« IB MmwspoG^ A^gHt 1^ 1^ 
out of the third of which wolnt ioiis giew tiie ctIw hcw w ilfc|int ■l ti| 
and (2) themoddsAaiidBieeonaMiidedfiirlhelide 
work to be exhibited. 



HoiLJ,H.8iaagt»ofIiidiaB>,chairMaBofaepieiileeMiMftlcatodii«iJht 
letcriotioDs in Ttgaxd to the mddbitioiiof ednesOMMl defejo piwit atOft 
approaduDg Gent^mial at Piiibidelphiai v^orted the fidhrarii^ w4Mh 
woe reodved^ diaciitsed, aod adopted BenaUm: 












Btmtn rtnimriMntmir nf Fdniillw, in irfiict tliii Tf«f lomi 

MMmblcd. is fcoucrtcd to tsfco iBto eoiMidsnlioii the 

departmeoi of the comiiig Cwrtwinial Expoaition aad to 

tfaeveto: Therefoie, | 

Betolwd, That we heartily siNsond the efforts of the CommissHNier to occsre sa ade- 
quate representation of oor educational products at the Ceotennia], and that we will 
cooperate with him in every practicable way to make the enterprise a soceess. 

JUiiolredj That, in accordance with the Commissioner's request, we make the foUowiB^ 
suggest ion % viz : 

(1) In our opinion, wall-space of not less than 2,000 feet in length, with accooipaoy- 
ing counts r and floor space, will be needed for the proper display of our edncatioQal 
products. 

(2) The amount of wall-space occupied by each State should be limited to 100 feet 
in length, 

(3) Ail products of the schools, executed by pupils, except such as may be classed 
as ** special products,^ should be made during the month of January, 1876.* 

(4) We respectfully recommend that there be formed an Exposition Committee, eoii> 
sisting of one agent appointed from each of the States and Terntories represented at 
the Centennial, by the chief educational officer in conference with the national Commis- 
sioner of Education, whose duty it should be to co-operate with the Commissioner in 
the superintendence of the educational department at Philadelphia.! 

*The committee into wbobe charge ibis matter was given adopted. aAer consultation, th« mootli of 
Febmary, (1-15,) instead of January, as may be seen onder Rale 2, Class I, in the precedtOK ya^em, 

tnon. Mr. Smart, by wbom these resolutions were presented, proposes that anggestioii 4, asder 
resolution second, be made, for greater clearness, to read thus : 

*' We respectfully recommend that the chief educational officer of each State aod Territory wbidi 
displays educational products at the Centennial be invited to nppoint an agent, whose daty ii shall be 
to represent his State or Territory at PbiladelphU, to see that the educational productB tberc<tf are 
properly arranged and cared for, and to net in conjunction with other agents in forming a 0(»mmitte« of 
inspection to c*-opemto with the Cnited States Commissioner of Education in the snpcrintendence af 
the educational department." 
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Beaolvedf That a committee of three be appointed to prepare and submit to Genera] 
Eaton rales and regulations by which pupils and students shall be governed in the 
preparation of such products as may be executed by them. 

Beaolved, That we recommend that an international educational congress be held at 
some time during the Centennial Exposition^and that we also recommend that arrange- 
ments therefor bo made by the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Besolvedf That we respectfully recommend to the Commissioner of Education that 
the appointment of delegates to the international congress bo made through the chief 
educational officers of the several States and Territories. 

The superintendents' section then adjourned sine die. 

2— MODEL TITLE PAGES A AND B, RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE 

OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

TITLE PAGE, MODEL A. 

(Name of institution or school system. Location.) 

MANUSCEIPTS OF EXAMINATION 

OF 

(Insert hero tho grade or ji^rades of the class or chisscs examined.) 
BEING THE YEAR OF THE COURSE 

IN 

(Insert hero the subjects of the examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert here tho date of examination.) 

ONE ENTIRE CLASS KEPEESENTED. 

(The name of tho teacher may hero be inserted.) 
The Ctass has pnrsned this study . 



Whole number of pupils in the grade, . Average age, . 

Whole number of pupils in the class represented, . Average ago, . 

The number represented is per cent, of the whole number in the grade. 

Total enrollment in all tho schools at tho time of examination, r. 

TITLE PAGE, MODEL B. 

(Name of institution or school system. Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS OF EXAMINATION 

OP 

(Irsert here the grade or grades of the class or classes examined.) 
BEING THE YEAR OF THE COURSE 

IN 

(Insert here tho subjtjcts of tho examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert here tho date of examination.) 

SELECTED PxVPERS. 



The class has pursued this study . 

Whole number of i)upil8 in tho grade, . Average age, . 

Number of pupils represented by the selections, . Average age, . 

Tho number represented is per cent, of the whole number in the grade. 

Total enrollment in all tlie schools at the time of examination, . 
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